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PREFACE 


Tas work deals with the life. aha Abela of Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, the representative and type of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, the Master whose teaching 
the Parsis to-day still faithfully follow. It is a biographical 
study based on tradition; tradition is a phase of history, and it 
is the purpose of the volume to pr esent the picture of Zoroaster 
as far as possible in its historic light. 

The suggestion which first inspired me to deal with this 
special theme came from my friend and teacher, Professor 
Geldner of Berlin, at the time when I was a student under 
him, ten years ago, at the University of Halle in Germany, and 
when he was lecturing for the term upon the life and teachings 
of Zoroaster. It was from him that I received my earliest 
vivid impression of the historic reality of the Ancient Sage. 
The special material for the work, however, has grown out of 
my own lectures, delivered several times in the regular uni- 
versity curriculum of Columbia. Students who may have 
attended the course will perhaps recognize some of the ideas 
as discussed with them.in the class. As I have had the prepa- 
vation of this volurme in view for some time, I have naturally 
been constantly adding to my material or collecting new facts 
to throw light on the subject. It is the aim of the book to 
bring together all that is generally known at the present time, 
either from history or from tradition, about this religious 
teacher of the Hast. 3 

Our .knowledge of Zoroaster has been greatly augmented 
from the traditional side, during the past few years, especially 
through the translations made by Dr. West from the Pahlayi 


texts. This mass of Zoroastrian patristic literature tends 
vii 
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argely to substantiate much that was formerly regarded as 
somewhat legendary or uncertain. This has resulted in plac- 
ing actual tradition on a much firmer basis and in making 
Zoroaster seem a more real and living personage. It is the 
object of the book to bring out into bolder relief historically 
the figure of this religious leader. In emphasizing more 
especially the reality of the great Master’s life instead of 
elaborating the more mythical views of Zarathushtra which 
prevailed not so long ago, I may, in the judgment of some, 
have gone too far on the side of realism. But if I have done 
80, it seems to me that this is a fault at least in the right 
direction if we may forecast the future from the present. I 
can but feel that the old writers, like Anquetil du Perron, 
were nearer the truth in certain of their views of Zoroaster, 
than has sometimes been supposed. In taking a position so 
much in accord with tradition with regard to Zarathushtra I 
might adopt the plea which the old Armenian annalist, Moses of 
Khorene, employs in another connection: ‘there may be much 
that is untrue in these stories, there may be much that is 
true ; but to me, at least, they seem to contain truth.’ I may 
only add that in general where there is so much smoke there 
must also be fire, and in the book I hope that others may 
discern some sparks of the true flame amid the cloud. 

As to the arrangement of material and the form of the work, 
I have sought to make the first half of the volume more general; 
the second half I have allowed to be more technical. The story 
of the life and ministry of the Prophet is told in twelve chap- 
ters ; the more critical diseussion of mooted points is reserved 
for the Appendixes. The general reader may also omit all notes 
at the bottom of the pages. 

In respect to the spelling of proper names the plan has gener- 
ally heen, in the case of Zoroaster, to employ Zarathushtra, 
Zaratisht, or Zardusht, respectively, if it seemed necessary at 
any point to indicate the special sources from which I was 
drawing or to distinguish between Avestan, Pahlavi, and Modern 
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Persian. I have otherwise called the Prophet by ‘his more 
familiar name of Zoroaster. The same holds true of his patron 
Vishtaspa, Vishtaisp, Gushtasp, and of other ancient names. | 
I have furthermore aimed at giving authority for all statements 
that I have made, as the abundant references to the original 
sources and the citations will show. | | 

With regard to indebtedness, I have always tried to give 
credit to my predecessors and fellow-workers in the field; a 
glance at the footnotes, I think, will prove this. Each of those 
to whom I am under obligation will best recognize my in- 
debtedness, and will best be aware of my appreciation. I 
should like to have referred also to Professor Tiele’s latest 
beok, which deals with the religion of Iran, because some 
twenty of its interesting pages are devoted to Zarathushtra ; 
it arrived after my work was all printed, so I have been able 
only to add the title in my bibliographical list on p. xv, and 
to draw attention to the points which are of importance in 
connection with the present subject. Furthermore, in various 
parts of my volume | have made acknowledgment to several 
friends for kind aid which they have readily given on special 
points, and which I shall gratefully remember. 

I now wish to express to the Trustees of the Columbia 
University Press my appreciation of their encouragement 
given to me to carry out the work; and I desire especially 
to thank President Seth Low for the personal interest he 
has taken in the book from the beginning, and to acknow- 
ledge the kind helpfulness of Dean Nicholas Murray Butler 
in all matters of detail. The Macmillan Company, likewise, 
have been constantly ready to meet my wishes in every re- 
gard; and [ owe my thanks also to the printing firm of 
Messrs. Cushing and Company, to their compositors and 
their proof-readers, for their careful and prompt despatch of 
the work. : 

But, beside these acknowledgments there remain two friends 
to mention, who come in for a large share of remembrance. 
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Iranian Languages in Columbia University, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery Schuyler, Jr., a member of the class of 1899 in the 
College, who has been studying Sanskrit and Avestan for 





ese are my two namin Mr. Louis H. Gray: Fellow in wi o- 


the last two years. Since the first proof-sheets arrived, these | 


two generous helpers have been unflagging in their zeal and 


willingness to contribute, in any way that they could, to giv- 


ing accuracy to the book. Mr. Gray’s indefatigable labor and 
scholarly acumen are especially to be seen in Appendix V., the 
completeness of which is due to his untiring readiness to pur- 
gue the search farther for texts that might hitherto have 
escaped notice; and to Mr. Schuyler’s hand is owed many a 
happy suggestion that otherwise would have been lacking in 


the book, and more than one correction that without his aid. 


might have been overlooked. ‘To both of these scholars I wish 
to express my thanks; and I feel that they also will recall 
with pleasure the happy hours spent together in work as 
chapter after chapter came from the printer’s hand. orsan 
et haec oltm meminisse juvalit. 
And now I send the book forth, hoping that in some meas- 
ure it may contribute to a more general knowledge of this Sage 
of the Past, the Persian Prophet of old, the forerunner of 
those Wise Men of the East who came and bowed before the 
majesty of the new-born Light of the World, 


A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 


CotomsBisA UNIVERSITY, 
IN tHe Orry oF New Yorx«, 


October, 1898, 
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| LIST OF WORKS CONNECTED WITH THE SUBJECT 
| OR MOST OFTEN CONSULTED 


’ 
; ee rec stents tes Sacto ee 
(The other books which have been referred to are given with their titles as occasion 


arises to quote from them or to refer to them. The present list is therefore 
very abridged.] 


Anquetil du Perron. Zend-Avesta, Ouvrage de Zoroastre. Tome I. 1, 2 et 
| Tome IJ. Paris, 1771. 


) ‘Vie de Zoroastre’ (i. Part 2, pp. 1-70); very important. German translation 
by Kleuker, Zend-Avesta, Thi. 3, pp. 1-48; excerpts in English by K. FE. Kanga. 


Bombay, 1876. 
Avesta. The Sacred Books of the Parsis. Edited by Karl F. Geldner. 
Stuttgart, 1885-1896. i 


All Avestan references are made to this edition except in the case of Yashts 
22-24, for which Westergaard’s edition was used. The Fragments are found in 
Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta, tli. 1-166, 


Ayuso, F. G. Los Pueblos Iranios y Zoroastro. Madrid, 1874. 


This volume of studies shows sympathy for tradition. Z. born in the west 
(p. 7); his date is placed in the Vedic Period, B.c, 2000-1800 (p. 14, ef. pp. 147- 
149), but confused by tradition with another %. who lived about B.c. 600 (p. 15). 


Brisson, Barnabé. Barnabae Brissonii, De Regio Persarum Principatu Libri 
Tres, Argentorati, 1710 (orig. ed. 1590). 


Consult especially the full indexes at the end of the edition. 


Dabistan. The Dabistin, or School of Manners. Translated from the Origi- 
nal Persian. By Shea and Troyer. 8 vols. Paris, 1843. 


Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana. Geiger’s Civilization of the Eastern Iranians 
in Ancient Times. Translated fromthe German. (Ostiranische Kultur.) 


2 vols. London, 1885-1886. 
Contains also a translation of Spiegel’s Essay on Gushtasp and Zoroaster 


(fvorn Eranische Alterthumskunde). 
xi 


LIST OF WORKS 





Muti from the German of Drs. See and setae gg: with 
Notes and an Appendix. Leipzig, 1897. 


See also Windischmann and Geiger. 


Darmesteter, James. The Zend Avesta. Translated. Sacred Books of the 
East, vols. iv., xxiii. Oxford, 1880, 1888, and vol. iv. in second ed., 
1895. 


Darmesteter, J. Le Zend Avesta, Traduction nouvelle avec Commentaire 
historique et philologique. 3 vols. Paris, 1892-1893. (Annales du 
Musée Guimet, xxi., xxii., xxiv.) 


This valuable work has been constantly consulted on points relating to the 


Avesta. 


Dasatir. The Desatir, or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian Prophets 
in the Original Tongue; together with the Ancient Persian Version 
and Commentary of the Fifth Sasan. Published by Mulla Firuz Bin 
Kaus. An English translation. 2 vols. Bombay, 1818. 


Dosabhai Framji Karaka. History of the Parsis, 2 vols. London, 1884. 


Especially vol. 2, chap. 2, pp. 146—-164. | 
Duncker, M. History of Antiquity. English translation by E. Abbott. 
Vol. 5. London, 1881. 
Firdausi. See Shih Namah. 


Geiger, Wilhelm. Das Yatkar-i Zaririn und sein Verhiltnis zum Sah-name. 
Sitzb. der philos. philol. und histor. Cl. d. k. bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., 1890. 
Bd. ii. Heft 1, pp. 48-84. Miinchen, 1890. 


-—~— Ostiranische Kultur im Altertum. Erlangen, 1882. 
English trans], by Darab D, P. Sanjana. See above. 
Geiger. Zarathushtra in den Gathis. A Discourse. Translated by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana. 
See above. 
Geldner, KE. F. Article ‘Zoroaster.’ Encyclopedia Britannica, xxiv., 820-828 


(9th ed.), 1888. Also forthcoming article, ‘Persian Religion,’ in 
Encyclopedia Biblica, ed. Cheyne and Black (read in manuscript). 


Gotthell, R. J. H. References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic Literature. 
In Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, New York, 1894. 
pp. 24-51 (Columbia University Press). 

Very useful and constantly referred to. 


Grundriss der icanischen Philologie. Hrsg. yon W. Geiger und EH. Kuhn. 
Strassburg, 1896—. 
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-) Hatles, C. de. Avesta, Livre Sacté du Zoroastrisme. Traduit du Texte 

aR Zend. 2™¢éd. Paris, 1881. 

Mi | _ Valuable Introduction; Chap. Il., pp. xvili.-xxxii., ‘Zoroastre.’ 

‘Haug, M. Essays on the Parsis, Third ed. Edited and enlarged by 
a’ E. W. West. London, 1854. 

oh Especially Essay IV. i 5 

Holty, A. Zoroaster und sein Zeitalter. Liineburg, 1836. 


; | Horn, P. Die Reiche der Meder und Perser. (Geschichte und Kultur, Die . ‘ 
Religion Zoroaster’s.) Hellwalds Kulturgeechichte. 4 Aufiage, Bd. i. | 
301-332. 1897. | anny 


Hovelacque, A. L’Avesta, Zoroastre et le Mazdéisme. Paris, 1880. 
Sketch of Zoroaster, pp. 134-149. ty ~ Tied ; 


|. Hyde, T. Historia Religionis veterum Persarum eorumque ‘Mayorum. ‘ 
Oxon. 1700. 


H) " 
1h A fund of information. Citations after this first edition. 


f Justi, Ferd. Die iilteste iranische Religion und ibr Stifter Daraihadten, In 
Preussische Jahrbiicher. Bd. 88, pp. 55-86, 231-262. Berlin, 1897. 
sahil Handbuch der Zendsprache. Leipzig, 1864. . 


yf -—— Iranisches Namenbuch. Marburg, 1895. « 
Consulted on all proper names. ie 


Kanga, Kavasji Edalji. Extracts from dated du Perron’s Life and Re- 
ligion of Zoroaster. Translated from the French, Bombay, 1876. 
(Commercial Press. ) i | 


Kleuker, J. F. Zend-Avesta, Zoroasters Lebendiges Wort. 1 Bd., 3 Thle., 
und 2 Bde., 5 Thle. Riga, 1776-1783. 


Translated from the French of Anquetil du Perron. The ‘ Anhinge’ contain 
valuable material from the classics and other sources. Often consulted, ie 


} ; Ménant, Joachim. Zoroastre. Essai sur la Philosophie Religieuse de la 
bs % Perse. 2 éd, Paris, 1857. 


| General in character. pt 33 
| Meyer, Ed. Geschichte des Alterthums. ‘Givi Band. Stuttgart, 1884. | 


| Mills, L. H. A Study of the Five Zarathushtrian (Zoroastrian) Gathas, with —_ > 
peat texts and translations. Oxford and Leipzig, 1892-1894. 4 


Se Fah Always consulted on points relating ‘to the Pablayi version of the Githas. 
AN das See also SBE. xxxi. i 
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Mirkhond. History of the Early Kings of Persia, Translated from the an 
original Persian, by Shea. London, 1832, 


Especially pp. 263-337, 
Mohl. See Shih Namah. 
Miiller, F. Max. Ed. Sacred Books of the East. Oxford. 
Especially the translations by E. W. West, Darmesteter, Mills. : 
Nildeke, Th. Persische Studien, II. Sitzb. d. k, Ak. d. Wiss. in Wien, phil. 
hist. Cl. Bd. exxvi. 1-46. Wien, 1892. 
Oldenberg, Hermann. Zarathushtra. Deutsche Rundschau, xiv. Heft 12, 
pp. 402-437, September, 1898. 

A. sketch interestingly written. It arrived too late to be referred to in the 
body of the book. On p, 409 of his article, Professor Oldenberg gives expres- 
sion to his view of Z.’s date, which he says, however, is ‘ merely a subjective 
estimate,’ placing Zoroaster about B.C, 900-800, without discussing the question. 

Pastoret, M. de. Zoroastre, Confucius, et Mahomet. Seconde éd. Paris, 
1788. 

Like Brisson, Hyde, and other old writers, this briefly notes some of the 
material accessible at the time. Seldom consulted. 

Ragozin, Zénaide A. The Story of Media, Babylon, and Persia. (Story of 
the Nations Series.) New York, 1888. 


Rapp. Die Religion und Sitte der Perser und tbrigen Iranier nach den 
griechischen und rémischen Quellen. ZDMG. xix. 1-89; xx. 49-204, 
Translated into English by K.R. Cama. Bombay, 1876-1879. iv 


Shah Namah. Firdusii Liber Regium qui inseribitur Shah Name, ed. Vul- 
lers (et Landauer). Tom. 3. Lugd. 1877-1884. 


Le Livre des Rois par Abou’l Kasim Firdousi, traduit et sommenve 
par Jules Mohl. 7 vols, Paris, 1876-1878. 
Quotations are based on this translation. 


~—— The Shah Nameh of the Persian Poet Firdausi, Transl. and 
abridged in prose and verse. By James Atkinson. London and New 
York, 1886. (Chandos Classics.) 
Especially pp. 246-313. See also Noldeke, Grundriss, ii. 207 n. 6. 


Spiegel, Fr. . Avesta, die heiligen Schriften der Parsen. Uebersetzt. 3 Bde. 
Leipzig, 1852-1863. 


—— Ueber das Leben Zarathustra’s, in Sitzb. der Kgl. bayer. Akad, der 
Wiss. zu Miinchen, 5, January, 1867, pp. 1-92. Mtinchen, 1867. 


Most of this monograph is incorporated into Spiegel’s following book. 
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“=~ Eranische Alterthumskunde. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1871-1878. 
The chapter entitled ‘Die letzten Kaianier und Zarathushtra’ (Bd. i. 689-724), 
is important here, and is accessible in English by Darab D, P. Sanjana. See 


above. 


Tiele, C.P. De Godsdienst van Zarathustra, van haar ontstaan in Baktrié 
tot den yal van het Oud-Perzische Rijk: Haarlem, 1864. 


—-— Geschiedenis van den Godsdienst. Amsterdam, 1876. 


~~~ lets over de Oudheid van het Avesta. Mededeelingen de) «. Ak, | 
yan Wetenschappen, xi. 3de R., pp. 364-383. Amsterdam, 1895, | , 


iy Does not accept Darmesteter’s view as to late origin of the Avesta; finds 
1) traces of Zoroastrianism in the first half of the seventh century B.c. 


4 ey 
4 : —— Geschichte der Religion im Altertum bis auf Alexander den Grossen. bia’ 
Le Deutsche autorisierte Ausgabe yon G, Gehrich. 11 Band. Die Reli- a) 
4 gion bei den iranischen Vélkern, Erste Hilfte, pp. 1-187. Gotha, 1898, 


i | This excellent volume dealing with the religion of Iran arrived too late to 
iN | quote from or to mention except here in the Preface, because the rest of my book 
nh was already in the press. I should otherwise certainly have referred to such 
pages in the work as bear upon Zoroaster, for example the following: pp. 37-88, 
Gaotema is not identified with Buddha, but rather with the Vedic sage (cf. pp. 
nN 177-178 of the present volume) ; p. 49, age of the Avesta, the oldest passages of 
wah the Younger Avesta, according to Professor Tiele, are to be placed not much 

i later than B.c. 800, although they were not necessarily at that time in their 
Py present form of redaction; p. 54, allusions to Phraortes and Kyaxares; p. 54, 
i: Atropatane; p. 58, Bactrian kingdom; p. 92, Zoroaster in the Gathas; p. 98, al- 
lusions to Z.’s name and its meaning; pp. 99-107, question as to his historical, 
legendary, or mythical existence; p. 121, the cradle of the Zoroastrian reform 
is t) be sought in the north and northwest of Iran, whence it spread prob- 
ably first toward the east and southeast of Bactria, even as far as India; thence 
to the south into Media Proper and Persia. 


Vullers; J. A. Fragmente iiber die Religion des Zoroaster, aus dem Per- 
sischen tibersetzt. Bonn, 18381, 
Notes useful. 


West, E. W. Pahlavi Texts translated. Parts 1, 2,3, 4,5. Sacred Books 
of the East, ed. ¥. Max Miiller, vols, v., xviii., xxiv., xxxvii., xlvii. 
Constantly used. Pahlavi quotations in translation are from these volumes. 


Wilson, John. The Parsi Religion: as contained in the Zand-Avasta. Bom- 





bay, 1843. 
The Appendix contains a translation of the Zartusht-Naimah by E. B. East- 
wick, Often quoted. ‘ 


Windischmann, Fr. Zoroastrische Studien. Abhandlungen, hrsg. von Fr. 
Spiegel. Berlin, 1863. 
Valuable material; excerpts accessible now also in English translation by 
Darab Dastur Peshotan Sanjana, Often consulted, 
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INTRODUCTION 
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— loHaNnes CHRYsOSTOMOS. 


ZoroasTer’s Position aMoNG Earvy Rewierous Tracners— ZOROASTER AND 
BuppHa — Piax AND Score or tHE Present WoRK -—ZOROASTER AS A 
Historica, Personace —-Sovrons or INFORMATION—ZOROASTER IN THE 
OrLassics—— ConcLusion 


Zoroaster’s Position among Early Religious Teachers. — 
Among the early religious teachers of *the East, if we leave 
out the great founders of Judaism and of Christianity, the 
name of Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, the Persian sage and 
prophet of ancient Iran, is entitled to hold one of the most 
distinguished places. ‘To Zoroaster is due the same rank, 
the same respect, the same reverential regard that is due 
to such seekers after light as Buddha, Confucius, Socrates. 
Even some of the great thoughts of Christianity may be 
found to have been voiced likewise by Zoroaster — a fact 
which cannot but be of interest — although it belongs else- 
where to discuss the possibility or impossibility of any closer 
or more distant bonds of connection between Jndaism and 
Christianity and the faith of ancient Ivan. Between India 
and Tran, however, a natural connection and kinship is 
acknowledged; and owing to the importance of Buddhism 
as a contrasted faith, a brief parallel between the teachings 
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Zoroaster and the docirings of Buddha may be duwn br 
way of introduction. — 
Both these prophets were filled with a spiritual zeal a . 
- relieving a people. and ameliorating their condition ; both of 
them were inspired with a righteous hope of bettering their 
| peoples’ lives and of redeeming them from misery and sin; and 
both men became founders of religious faiths. The end ahd 
aim in both cases was in general alike; but the nature of the 
two minds and of the creeds that were developed shows some 
marked and characteristic, if not radical, differences. The 
faith of Buddha is the more philosophical; the faith of Zoro- 
aster, the more theological. Buddha’s doctrine is a creed 
rather of renunciation, quietism, and repose; Zoroaster’s.creed 
is a law-of-struggle, action, and reform. India’s so- -called 
Prophet Prince is overwhelmed with the wretchedness of 
human existence, an existence from which the sole release is 
absorption into Nirvana; Persia’s Sage is equally cognizant of 
the existence of woe, but it is no world-woe without hope of 
triumphant domination. The misery which Zoroaster acknow- 
ledges to exist is due to an Evil Principle against whom man 
must struggle all his life and fight the good fight which will 
| bring final victory and will win joys eternal at the resurrection. 
' Nevertheless, as a faith in reality, Buddha’s belief had in it 
more of the elements of a universal religion; Zoroaster’s faith, 
as Geldner has said, possessed rather the elements of a national 
religion. Millions of human souls still take refuge in Buddha; 
the faithful followers that bear the name of Zoroaster to-day do 
not number a hundr ed thousand. In making such a compari- 
son, however, with regard to the relative proportion between 
the two faiths in the matter of present adherents we must not 
forget that national events and external changes in the world’s 
history have contributed as much to this apparent dispropor- 
tion as any inherent and essential difference between the 
nature of the two creeds has done. | ! 
So much may be said by way of bringing Zoroaster into con- 
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t with the founder of the tnatian fabian that came after 
his own; and as recent discoveries have thrown, so much light 
upon Buddha's life, and archaeological finds have contributed 
so much to substantiating traditions that long have been famil- 
iar but were not always estimated at their true value, it seems 
worth while to take up the subject of Zoroaster’s life anew and 
to “ascertain all that we are in a position just now to find out 
regarding it. The purpose therefore of the following pages is 
to gather as much material as is accessible at present for illus- 
trating the life and legend of the Prophet of Ancient Iran, and 
this will be done with special reference to tradition. 

Zoroaster as a Historical Personage. —- Before proceeding 
to details with regard to the prophetic teacher of Iran, one 
point must be emphasized at the outset, and an opinion must 
definitely be expressed; this is with reference to the ques- 
tion raised as to whether Zoroaster be a historical person- 
age, a real figure whose individuality is indelibly stamped 
upon the religion of Persia of old. An affirmative answer 
must be given, for Zoroaster is a historical character.’ This 
point is emphasized because it is not 80 long ago that 
advanced scholarship for a time cast a cloud of doubt 
over the subject;! but happily the veil of myth is now 
dispelled. Scholars are generally agreed that although legend 
or fable may have gathered about the name of the prophet 
of ancient Iran, the figure of the great reformer, never- 
theless, stands out clearly enough to be recognized in its 
general outlines; and sufficient data for his life can be col- 


1 Among other references noted by 
Spiegel, Hranische Alterthumskunde, 
i, 708 n., mention may be made of 
Kern, Over het Woord Zarathustra en 
den mythischen Persoon van dien Naam 
(1867); observe also Spiegel’s remark 
in Die arische Periode, § 48, p. 299 
(Leipzig, 1887) ; and especially the late 
lamented Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, 
Part i. Introd, pp, 76-79 (SBE, iv, 


Oxford, 1880). For the historical side 
of the question see Geldner, * Zoroas- 
ter’ Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th ed, 
xxiv. 820, and consult Spiegel, ZA. i. 
707-708, and recently, with emphasis, 
in ZDMG. lii. 198. Darmesteter later 
expressed himself more cautiously, see 
Le ZA, iii. Introd. p. 75 seg. (Paris, 
1893), and Zend-Avesta, Introd. p. 65, 
§ 10, 2d ed. (SBE. iv. Oxford, 1895). 
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INTRODUCTION 


ected to enable one to give a clear and correct idea of his 
personality and individuality.1 There are parts, it is true, 
in every great man’s life regarding which nothing is known 
(one has only to think of the Shakspere-Bacon controversy ); 
and in the case of all early teachers’ lives there are many 
lacunw to be filled. The broken fragments of the statue 
are sometimes separated so far that we cannot find mdhy 
of the missing chips, and we must be content to piece the 
parts imperfectly together. Caution must necessarily be 
used in such restorations. The existence of legend, fable, and 
eyen of myth, may be admitted in dealing with Zoroaster’s life ; 


some apocryphal literature is acknowledged to have grown up - 


about the hallowed Messiah of Christianity;? but the shadowy 
substance gathered about the figure of Zoroaster must not be 
allowed to shroud and obscure his true personality. Cautious 
we must be, conservative we must be, yet not so far as to 
exclude a willingness to recognize characteristic traits and 
features, or to define more sharply objects and forms whose 
outlines are now and then somewhat dimly presented. In the 
present research an attempt will be made frankly to give warn- 
ing where points are doubtful; and difficult as it is at this 
remote day, an endeavor will be made fairly and impartially to 
distinguish between fiction on the one hand and underlying 
facts on the other, so far as they may be looked upon as reason- 
ably certain, presumable, or plausible. The achievement un- 
doubtedly falls far short of the aim in the present monograph ; 
and some will feel that too much weight is given to traditional 
statements ; but in the absence of other authority we have at 
least these to turn to; and the purpose is to lay these down 
for reference and for judgment. After this prefatory note has 
been given, attention may now be directed to the sources of 
our knowledge in antiquity respecting the life and legend of 
Zoroaster as a historical personage. 

1See especially Dr. E. W. West in 2 Seo Apocryphat. New Testament, 


SBE. xivii. Introd. pp. 29-30 (Ox- London, 1820, 
ford, 1897), we 





mn eSources of Information about Zoroaster’s Life. ~~ The data for L | 
reconstructing an outline of the life of the great reformer may 
be conveniently classified, first (1) as Ivanian, second (2) as 
non-Ivanian. Naturally the various sources are not all of equal 
importance ; yet each has a certain intrinsic value. 

Among (1) the Iranian sources of information the Avesta, 
of course, stands foremost in importance as the material with 
which to begin; and in the Avestan Gathas, or Psalms, Zoro- \ 
aster is personally presented as preaching reform or teaching } 
a new faith. The entire Pahlavi literature serves directly to | 
supplement the Avesta, somewhat as the patristic literature of 
the Church Fathers serves to supplement the New Testament. 
Especially valuable is the material in the Pahlavi Dinkart and 
the Selections of Zat-sparam, material which has been made 
accessible by Dr. E. W. West in his ‘ Marvels of Zoroastri- 
anism’ (SBE. xlvii. Pahlavi Texts, Part V.; Oxford, 1897). 
Without West’s work many of the following pages could not 
have been written. Of similar character, as based chiefly upon 
these two sources, is the later Persian Zartusht Namah, which 
was composed in the thirteenth century of our era.! Firdausi’s 
Shah Namah, of the tenth century A.D., contains abundant old | 
material bearing upon the_ reign of Zoroaster’s patron, King 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa).? Some other Parsi works and tradi- 
tional literature may be included in the list, but these will be 
mentioned as occasion arises in the course of the investiga- 
tion.? Zoroaster is not mentioned in ghe Ancient Persian 
Inscriptions, but the silence may be wooded for. 


1See Eastwick’s translation in Firdausi says he has incorporated into 


Wilson, The Parsi Religion, pp. 477- 
522. Bombay, 1843. Consult West in 
Grundriss der iran. Philol. ti. 122; 
SBE. x\vii. Introd. pp. 20-24. 

2 Firdausi expressly states that the 
portion of his chronicle which relates 
to Zoroaster (Zardusht) is derived from 
' his own poetic predecessor, Daktki, 
who was cruelly murdered when he 
had sung but a thousand verses. These 


the Shah Namah, Scholars are gener- 
ally inclined to accept the truth of the 
statement. See Nildeke in Grundriss 
der ivan. Philol. ii. 147-160. 

® West, The Modern Persian Zoro- 
astrian Literature, Grandriss der iran. 
Philol. ii. 122-129, and Spiegel, Die tra- 
ditionelle Literatur der Parsen ( Wien, 
1860). 
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(2) The non-Iranian sources are either (a) Classical or 
(6) Oriental. The latter include especially the allusions to 
Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic literature,’ as well as some 
Armenian references and other incidental mentions.* In point 
of antiquity the classical references, as a rule, rank next to the 
Avesta; and these allusions, even though they are foreign, are 
often of real importance, as they serve to check or to substan- 
tiate results which are based upon various authorities.? The 
Appendixes to the present volume will render most of this 
material easily accessible. 

Zoroaster in the Classics.*—~ All classical antiquity is agreed 
on the point that Zoroaster was a historical personage, even 
though his figure was somewhat indistinct in the eyes of these 
ancient authors. ‘To the writers of Greece and Rome he was 

' the arch-representative of the Magi; ® and he sometimes seems 
to be more famous for the magic arts which are ascribed to his 

| power than for either the depth and breadth of his philosophy 

and legislation, or for his religious and moral teaching.. None 
the less, he was regarded asa great sage and as a prophet whose 
ame was synonymous with Persian wisdom, or as the founder 
{ the Magian priesthood who are sometimes said to be his 
Hs pupils and followers.® 


this subject, see Appendix V. at the 





‘oa | 1 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster 


in Syriac and Arabic Literature, Clas- 
sical Studies in Honour of Henry Dris- 
ler, pp. 24-51, New York, 1894 (Co. 
Jumbia Uniy. Press), 

* Chinese, for example; but these 
have not yet been made generally ac- 
cessible. Consult Appendix VI, 

® For instance, an allusion to Zoro- 
aster which is found in the Preface to 
the Younger Edda is probably trace- 
able to some classical or Semitic orig- 
inal. See Jackson: in -Proceedings of 
the American Oriental Society, xvi. p, 
exxvi. March, 1894, Appendix VI. 

* For a collection of the material on 
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end of this volume. 

5 Consult also the Pahlavi Dinkxart, 
9. 69, 68; 4. 21. 34 (SBH. xxxvii. 
pp. 897, 412, 417), and see Av, moyu, 
moyutbis, Justi, Handbuch der Zend- 
sprache, p. 235, 

® Platonic Alcibiades I, p.° 122, A, 
Mayelav ... rhv Lwpodorpov rod ‘Qpoud~ 
tov ters 52 ro0ro OeGy Gepareta. Cf. 
also Apuleius, de Magia, xxiv. (Rapp, 
ADMG, xix. p.21n.). So Hermodorus 
as cited by Diogenes Laertius, Fragni. 
Hist. Gree. 9, ed. Miiller; Plutarch,” 
Isis et Ostris, 46; Clemens Alexan- — 
drinus, Stromata, i. p. 804; Pliny, 
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var é The Magi as ‘we Buoee from Herodotus, were a tribe, not 
merely a priestly family, and the right of the classics to call 
Zoroaster a Magian is borne out in other ways. ‘The Pahlavi 
Dinkart regards the ‘ Avesta and Zand’ as the sacred writings 
of the Magian priests.! The learned Arab chronologist Albiriini 
adds that ‘the ancient Magians existed already before the time 
of Zoroaster, but now there is no pure unmixed portion of 
them who do not practice the religion of Zoroaster.’ Several 
Syriac and Arabic writers speak of him as ‘a Magian,’ ‘head of 
the Magians,’ ‘chief of the sect,’ ‘ Magian prophet,’ ‘ diviner,’# 
This direct association of his name with the Magi is perhaps to 
be understood with some limitations ; but the Magi were the 
reputed masters of learning in ancient times, and Zoroaster 
stood for this learning in antiquity.‘ 

Of the Magian teachings and doctrines it is difficult to Pomn 
a clear picture, except so far as we may believe them to be 


reflected in Zoroaster, after we have made due allowance for | 


changes or reforms that he may have instituted. The classical” 


tradition that Pythagoras studied under these masters in 
Babylon may not be altogether without foundation.’ Plato 
we know was anxious to visit the Orient and to study with 
the Magi, but the Persian wars with Greece prevented him.® 


Hist. Nat. 30. 2.1; Agathias, 2, 24; tione, 1. 23 et al.; Windischmann, Zor, 


Plutarch, Numa, 4; Suidas, s.v. Py- 
thagoras; ef. Rapp, ZDMG. xix. p. 
21 seq. ; Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 
44, See Appendix V. at the end of 
this volume. 

1 Dk, 4. 21; 4. 34, West, PAl. Texts 
Trans. in SBE. xxxvii. pp. 412, 
— ALT. 

® Albirtini, Chronology, transl. by 
Sachau, p. 314, London, 1879. 

5 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster 
in Syriac and Arabic Literature, pp. 
24-51, in Classical Studies in Honour 
of Henry Drisler, New York, 1894 
(Columbia Univ. Press), 

* For example, Cicero, de Divina- 


Stud. p. 277 n, 

§ See Appendix V. below, and ef. 
Lucian, Dialog. cited by Kleuker, Zend- 
Avesta, Anh, ii. 3, p. 104; Cicero, de 
Finibus, 5. 29; Valerius Maximus, 8. 
7; Pliny, H. N. 30, 2. 1; Apuleius, 
Florid, p. 19; Porphyrius, V3 tta Pytha- 
gore, 41; Lactantius, JZnstitutiones, 
4.2; Tambiiohus, Vita Pythagore, 19; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, i. 
p. 857, Consult Windischmann, Zor. 
Stud. pp. 260-264, 

® Diogenes Laertius, Philosoph. Vit. 
$. 7; Apuleius, de Doctrin. Plat. Phil. 
p. 669. The Anonym. Vit. Plat. p. 7, 
ed, Westermann, Paris, 1862, adds 
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Socrates, are holes? to have boasted their possession | of 
secret writings of Zoroaster ;1 and even a Magian teacher, one 
Gobryas, is claimed as instructor of Socrates.2. Aristotle, 
Deinon, Eudoxus of Cnidus, and especially ‘Theopompus, were 
familiar with Zoroastrian tenets. A work bearing the name 
of Zoroaster by Heraclides Ponticus, a pupil of Plato and of 
Aristotle, is mentioned in Plutarch. The distinguished phi- 
losopher Hermippus (about B.o. 200) made careful studies of 
Magism and. of Zoroastrian writers, according to Pliny (H. J. 
30.2.1). Zoroaster and Magian were names to conjure with, 
and there are numerous allusions to ideas drawn from these 
sources in Plutarch, Strabo, Suidas, and others. 

Titles of a number of purported books of Zoroaster are also 
given in the classics, such as wep dicews, rept Aor tiplor, 
BiBdiot aaréxpudot Zwpodatpou, ody Ss Zapoacrpov.® 
Furthermore, some ‘sayings’ of Zoroaster, like those men- 
tioned by Gemistus Pletho, Mayda Adyia tav ard ToD Zepo- 
datpov Mdywv, are both reported to have existed, and passages 
are occasionally claimed to be taken from them. Like other 
such productions, however, these are all probably apocryphal, 
although the encyclopedic character of the titles somewhat 
recalls the analysis and summaries that we have of the Zoroas- 
trian Nasks.® Atall events, these references and allusions show 
how great a reputation was enjoyed by Zoroaster in classical 
antiquity, even if his name does not occur in Herodotus’ nor 


that in Phoenicia Plato met with * Plutarch, Adv. Colot. p. 1115 A; 
Persians who introduced him to Zoro- ef. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p, 284. 


astrian lore. Cf. Appendix V. § 1. Thanks also to friend Lanman. 

1OClemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 5 See allusions in Suidas and in 
i, p. 357. Pliny. Appendix V. below. 

2 Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. © West, Pahlavi Texts, Translated 
Ke in SBE. xxxvii. 1-488. 

§Diogenes Laertius, Prowm. 8; 7 Cf. de Harlez, Des Origines du 


Pliny, H. NV. 30. 2.1; Plutarch, Js. et Zoroastrisme, p. 276, Journal Asia- 
Os. 47; cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. tique, 1878-79; Darthesteter, Le ZA. 
pp. 283 n,, 279 n., and App. V. below. _ iii. Introd. p. 76. 
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abaphen, nor rela certainty in the bctae: esas of 
Ctesias. The earliest authenticated classical allusion to Zoroas- 


ter by name seems to be the reference in the’ Platonic Alci- 
biades ;* although, according to Diogenes Laertius (Prowm. 2), 


he was mentioned by the earlier Xanthus of Lydia.? 


Conclusion.— As Zoroaster is one of the great religious. 


teachers of the East, his life as well as his work is worthy of 
study from its historical importance. Our information regard- 
ing his life is to be gathered from the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi writings, and other material must 
be used to supplement or to correct these sources. Due 
weight must be given to tradition. It must also be remembered 


_ that fiction as well as fact has doubtless gathered about the 


name of this religious reformer. This latter fact is all the 
more a proof of his great personality. 
1 See Alcibiades I, 122, p. 181, ed, consult also my article ‘Zoroaster’ 


Schanz. in Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 
?See Appendix V. below, and Antiquities, New York, 1897. 
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CHAPTER II 
FPAMILY HISTORY OF ZOROASTER 
THE LINEAGE OF THE MASTER 


Sa jato yena jatena yati vams'ah samunnatim, 
— Hitoprapgs’a, 


Intropucrion — Zoroaster an Tranvan—-Tas Naum Zonoaster (ZABA- 
THUSHTRA), ITS Form anp 178 Meastnec— Tur Dare or ZoroasteR — 
His Narive Prace — Zoroaster’s ANCESTRY AND HI8s Famity ; GENEALO- 
GIRS — CONCLUSION 


Introduction. — When a man rises to lasting fame, all that is 
associated with his name and his times becomes of interest 
and of importance. Lustre is shed upon his family, and dis- 
tinction is lent to the line that produced such a son. If 
great men are the children of their age, the age of a great 
religious teacher can but deserve attention. His own origin, 
the influences that may have been formative in his life, his 
environment and surroundings, alike become worthy of con- 
sideration. ‘The nature and condition of the country which 
called him forth requires some remark, and with regard to 
Zoroaster it is to be regretted that we do not know more than 
we do of Iran in early antiquity, and that only a limited space 
can be devoted here to this special theme, although it receives 
more or less treatment in different places throughout the book. 
This prophet’s teaching found fruitful soil in the land of 
Ancient Iran, because the seed was already in the hearts of the 
people, if we may adapt the phrase of a renowned author. 

Zoroaster of Iran. — Zoroaster, it is believed, sprang up in 
the seventh century before the Christian-era, somewhere in 

IO cs 
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~ the land between the Indus and the Tigris. Before our mind - 


emer 


rises first 2 picture of the world outside of Iran, the kingdoms 


of Assyria and Babylon, with their long line of dynasties 
reaching far back into history which antedates Iran;} to the 
southeast lies India, bound by the ties of Indo-Iranian unity ; 
lastly, and to offset all, Turan, the rival and foe, the synonym 
of everything crude, uncouth, and barbarous, borders upon 
the Iranian territory to the north. But to return to the 
Jand of Iran itself during this period. There exists, or is 
claimed to have existed in early times, an eastern Iranian 
kingdom in Bactria. An uncertainty with regard to this 
point will be noted hereafter. Media, however, has already 
been known to fame in history long before this period ; and in 
the eighth century B.c. its power was able to throw off the 
yoke of Assyria, and at the close of the seventh century 
(3.0. 606) to crush Nineveh and establish the Median dynasty 
of Ecbatana, which may be called the first of the great Iranian 
kingdoms.? But the decadence of Media swiftly follows, and 
its glory is dimmed before the splendor of the rising Persian 
sun. So much for the period and land in which Zoroaster 
appeared, 

During the very lifetime of Zoroaster-——if we accept the 
traditional dates-—the Jews were carried into captivity in 
Babylon, and their return from exile to Jerusalem takes place 
less than a generation after his death. If the Persian wars 
with Greece stand for anything in the world’s history, when 
Orient and Occident met at Marathon, Plata, Salamis, when 
the East received its first shock and set-back from the West, 
certainly we must feel an interest in the life of that man who 
is commonly spoken of as the lawgiver of the Persians. His 

' In the Avesta, Babylon is the seat compare Tiele, Geschichte der Reli- 
of the semi-mythical tyrant and demon gion, i. 1. pp. 127-218, 

Azhi Dahika, who destroyed the *Cf. also the article ‘Iranians’ 
Tranian ideal king Yima (Jem-shéd) (AVWJ.) in Johnson's Universal 


and ruled for a thousand years. On Cyclopedia, iv. 670. 
the religion of Babylon and Assyria, 
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name, his date, and his native place, his family, his ancestry, 
and his associations, are all matters of some moment. These 
will be given in this chapter before turning to the more pict- 
uresque story of his life. The question of his religious beliefs, 
teaching, and philosophy, can be dealt with only incidentally, 
as this is reserved for treatment in another work. 

‘The Name Zoroaster (Zarathushtra), its Form and its Mean- 
ing. —The form of the Prophet’s name in the Avesta con- 
sistently appears as Zara@ustra, or with the fuller patronymic 
as Spitiima Zaradustra.! The shapes or disguises which this 
appellative has assumed in other languages show as much 
variety as does the spelling of the name of the English reformer 
Wyclif (Wycliff, Wyclyffe, etc.). The familiar form (@) Zoero- 
aster is adopted from Zoreastres of the Latin, which in turn 
is modelled after the Greek form. (6) In Greek the name 
commonly appears as Zwpodorpys,? but sporadic variations are 
found, for example Zapdados, Zapddys beside Zwpodeorpys in 
Agathias 2. 24, or the anomalous ‘Opeacros (Georgius Hamar- 
tolus), see Appendix V.; or again, the forms Zaparos,® Zdpns, 4 
which are also quotable from the Greek, seem to be based upon 
the later Persian form. A grecized Armenian form (Arm, 
Zaravést) is cited from Cephalion;° and Diodorus Siculus (1. 94) 
has Za@paverns,® which recalls the Avestan form, Zarathushtra, 

1 Consult Justi, Jranisches Namen-  otpéws (gen.) cf. Lassen ZHM, vi. 541, 
buch, p. 880, Marburg, 1895; Win-_ n. 2, 
dischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 44, 45; de ®Porphyrius, Vita Pythagore, p. 


Harlez, Avesta traduit, Introd. p, xxi. 18, ed. Nauck (‘O Ilvbaydpas) mpods 
C# also Anquetil du Perron, Zend- Zdparov adixero. 


Avesta, i. Pt. 2, p. 2, Paris, 1771, and 4 Suidas, s.v. Pythagoras; see Ap- 
Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 507 seq. pendix V.,§ 45. 
Oxford, 1700. See also Appendix I. 5 From Cephalion through Eusebius 


2 Diogenes Laertius, de Vit. Philos. (Armen, Versio, p. 41, ed. Mai), ac- 
Prowm. 2. p. 1 (recens, Cobet), Paris, cording to de Harlez, Av. tr. Introd. 
1850. Observe that Plutarch, Js. e¢ Os. p. xx. See Justi, Jran, Namenbuch, 
46, once has Zwpbarpis, once the usual 38a, on Zaravastes in Miller, Fragm. 
Zwpoderpys (Numa, 4), and once the iii. 626, 627. 
curious Ddearrpos (Quest. Conviv. 4. 6 Diodorus Siculus, 1. 94. 2, Tapa 
1. 1), On Zoroastes (sic) in Isidorus, we» yap ’‘Apavots Zadpaterny. See Ap- 
see Appendix V. $38; and on Zapa- pendix V. § 3 below. 
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the ‘Bronhet's name! (¢) Me Armenian rendering of the 
appellative is given as Zradasht.? (d) The Syriac and Arabic 
writings show the name under a variety of guises, but they 
generally agree with the Pahlavi or Modern Persian form.’ 
(e) ‘Che Pahlayi version of the name is usually given Zaratist.* 
(f) Some of the Modern Persian varieties are Zartust, Zardust, 
Zardust, Zarduhaxt, Zaratust, Zarddust, Zardtuhast, Zardduhast, 
Zaradhust.6 All these are variations of Avestan Zera@ustra. 
The question as to the si gnific anc eof the name of Ivan’s pro- 
phetie teacher is not without interest. India’s princely reformer 
was the ‘Enlightened’ (Buddha) or the ‘ Sakya Sage’ (Sakya- 
munt); Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of (od, was the Wonderful, 
the Counsellor, the Anointed (Christus). Inancient Tran Zoroas- 
ter, the Righteous, was called Zara@ustra, or Zarabustra Spitima, 
Spitama Zara@ustra, or sometimes simply Spitama. The title 
Spitiima is a family designation, and the name comes from an 
ancestor of the Prophet, a heros eponymus of the clan.® The 
Spitaman name is elsewhere found early in Media. The deriva- 
tion of this patronymic Spitama, used as an appellative, is 
apparently from the Av. root spit- ‘be white’ = Skt. s‘vit-, and 
the significance is probably ‘ descendant of White,’ like the 
English Whit-ing. The origin of Zara@ustra itself is less 
1The Greek form Zopoderpys, or The Book of the Mainyo-i-Khard, 
Zwpoderpns, is apparently to be ex- p. 228; Stuttgart, 1871. 
plained as derived from Av. Zara- 6See the genealogy given below, 
thushtra through a Western Iranian p, 19, and consult Justi, Handbuch 


presumable form *Zaraustra, cf. der Zendsprache, sub voce; also Ira- 
Bartholomae in Grundriss dad. ivan.  nisches Namenbuch, Marburg, 1805. 


Philologie, i, §§ 93, 264 (8). Zoroaster’s daughter is Pouwrucista 
2See also Hiibschmann, Persische Spitami, Ys. 58, 8; his cousin is 
Studien, p. 204, Strassburg, 1895. Maidyiiminwha Spitima, Ys. 51. 19; 


8 See Gottheil, References to Zoro- the members of the family are spoken 
aster in Syriac and Arabic Writers, of as the Spitamas (Ys. 46. 16) Spita- 
p. 25 seq. mawhd. In Pahlavi, the Prophet is 

4 West, Pahlavi Texts Translated, called Zaratisti Spitaman, ‘ Zoroaster 
Part 5, in SBE. xivii. 180, In- of the Spitamas’ ; the Mod. Pers. has 
dex. Isfimdn, see Justi, ran. Namenbuch, 

5 Cf. Vullers, Lexicon Persico- p, 809; Zrirauas, ErcOduys are quota- 
Latinwm, ii. p. 108, Bonn, 1866; West, ble as ordinary Iranian proper names, 
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‘ clear than Spitama and the derivation has been much ‘Abeiaet 
Scholars, however, are now generally agreed upon one point ; it 
is that the second member of the compound (for the form must 
be a composite) is the word ustra- ‘camel,’! but the precise 
nature of the compound and the true meaning of its first ele- 
ment are uncertain. ‘The most probable significations that have 
been proposed are; ‘one whose camels are old’ (gar ‘be old”)? 
or ‘old camel’ (cf. Skt. yarad-gava, jarat-kdru-); or again ‘one 
whose camel is fierce’ (zar ‘be angry’) or possibly ‘ tormenting 
the camel’; or ‘robbing a camel’ (cf. Skt. bharadvdja). Numer- 
ous other suggestions and explanations have been offered ; and 
some of them show a good deal of fancy ; but doubtless the name 
is aD unromantic, unpoetic name, a title which the man retained 

as his birthright even after he became famed as a spiritual and 

religious teacher. The very fact of his retaining this somewhat 
prosaic appellative testifies to a strong personality ; Zoroaster 
remains a man and he is not dubbed anew with a poetic title 
when later sanctification has thrown a halo of glory about his 
head. For an outline of the various discussions of Zoroaster’s 
name, the reader is referred to the special Appendix.® 

The Date of Zoroaster.-— With reference to the date at which 

Zoroaster lived and taught, there has been a wide diversity of 

opinion, but now a more general agreement between the views 

of scholars on the subject is beginning to prevail. The con- 
sensus of opinion has of late been growing stronger in fayor of 
accepting the traditional view, based on the chronology of the 


1 The esteem in which the Bactrian 
camel is held is well known (cf. Yt. 
14, 11-18). Other Iranian proper 
names contain ustra, e.g. Frasaostra 
‘whose camels are fresh,’ Aravaostra 
‘whose camel does not bellow’ (cf. 
ravi-fraodman), Vohustra ‘having 
good camels’ (¥t. 18. 122, cf. Spiegel, 
Eran. Alterthumskunde, i. p. 678). 
There are many similar compound ap- 
pellatives with -aspa ‘horse,’ gac- 


‘cow,’ -uxtan ‘ox,’ which are probably 
totemistic family survivals; see Justi, 
Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 486 seq., 
Marburg, 1895. 

*7Cf. Hiibschmann, KZ. xxvi. p. 
203; Geldner, Zoroaster, Encyclops- 
dia Britannica, 9th ed. xxiv. p, 820; 
Bartholomae, in Grundriss d. iran. 
Phil. i. pp. 149-160; AF. i. p. 160; 
LF. vi. Anz. p. 47, ; 

8 See Appendix I. below. 
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“<-PBindahishn, which places the era of Zoroaster’s activity 
between the latter half of the seventh century B.c. and the 
middle of the sixth century. A detailed discussion of the 
question with a general presentation of the material on 
the subject has been given by the present writer in a mono- 
graph on Zhe Date of Zoroaster, JAOS. xvii. 1-22, 1896 
(reprinted in Appendix II.). The results are rendered even 
more precise by a slight chronological correction by Dr. E. 
W. West,! who gives the years B.c. 660-583 as probably the 
exact date of Zoroaster so far as tradition is concerned. There 
is space here only to summarize; for details reference must be 
made to Appendix IT., ITI. 

The statements of antiquity on the subject may conveniently 
be divided into three groups. 

First (1) to be considered are those references that assign 
to Zoroaster the extravagant age of B.c. 6000. These are 
confined simply to the classics, but they have a certain claim -to 
attention because they are based upon information possessed 
by Aristotle, Eudoxus, and Hermippus.? These extraordinary 
figures are due to the Greeks’ not haying quite rightly under- 
stood the statements of the Persians who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which 
they divided into cycles, and in accordance with this belief 
Zoroaster’s fravasi had actually existed in company with the 
archangels for several thousands of years. Second (2) come 
those statements which connect the name of Zoroaster with 
that of the more or less legendary Ninus and the uncertain 
Semiramis.2 Third (38) the direct Zoroastrian tradition 


1 Personal letter, dated April 30, 122; Diogenes Laertius, de Vit. Phivos. 
1897, and in a published view with Prowmm. 2; Lactantius, Jnst. 7. 15, 
chronological table, SBE. xtvyii. In- and cf. Suidas, s.v. Zoroastres. 
trod, pp. 27-42. See Appendix IIL. 8 Cf. Diodorus Siculus, 2.6; Frag- 

2'The passages are given in fullin ments of Cephalion in Euseb. Chron. 
Appendix II, ; they are from Pliny, 1. 48 and 4. 35; Theon, Progymnas- 
H.N. 30, 2. 1; Plutarch, Js. et Os. 46; mata, 9; Justin, from Trogus Pom- 
Scholion to:the Platonic Alcibiades1, peius’ Hist, Philippic. 1. 1; Arnobius, 
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which is  Foena 4 in be Pahlavi bso Bindabishn 34. 1-9 aad 
supported by Arta Viraf 1. 2-5 and Zat-sparam 23. 12, as 
well as corroborated by abundant Arabic allusions (Albirini, 
Masidi, and others) unanimously places the opening of 
Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, 
or 272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s life 
(8,0. 323). As Zoroaster was thirty years old, according to the 
tradition, when he entered upon his ministry; and as he was 
seventy-seven years old at the time of his death; and, further- 
more, since we may assume an omission of thirty-five years 
in the Bindahishn chronological list, according to West, we 
have good reason, on the authority of the tradition, for making 
B.C. 660-583 as the era of Zoroaster. 

Tradition also says that Zoroaster was forty-two years old 
when he converted King Vishtispa, who became the patron of 
the faith. ‘There is no good ground, however, for identifying 
this ruler with Hystaspes, the father of Darius. Such identi- 
fication has indeed been made by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(22. 6. 52), and it has met with support from some; but the 
doubt on this point which was raised as early as Agathias 
(2. 24) is unquestionably well founded. 

Zoroaster’s Native Place. — The question of Zoroaster’s native 
place is a subject that has been much debated. The problem 
is more complicated because of the uncertainty which exists as 
to whether his birthplace and early home twas necessarily also 
the chief scene of the teacher’s activity. The whole matter 
may be brought under the heading of two inquiries: first 
(1), whether the home of Zoroaster is to be placed in the west 
of Iran, in Atropatene and Media; second - (2), whether 


Adv. Gentes, 1. 5; Orosius, Hist. contra i Fuller discussion in West, SBE. 
Paganos (Ninus) ; Suidas, s.v. Zoro-  xlvii. Introd. p. $8, and Jackson, On 
astres. See Appendix II.,V. Somein- the Date of Zoroaster, JAOS. xvii. 
cidental allusions connect Zoroaster’s 17; Appendix II. below. 

hame with Abraham, Nimrod, Bel, 

Balaam. These also are quoted in 

Appendix IL., V. below. , 
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: 20h Media was the scene also of his ministry, or are we 

to accept the claim of Bactria and eastern Iran ? Possibly 

he may have taught in both lands. The subject is of interest, 
| moreover, in the light of the recent important developments 
. with regard to Buddha’s birthplace, and the archeological finds 
which have lately contributed so much towards establishing the 
exact location where the gentle teacher of India was ushered 
into the world. Accordingly, the problem of Zoroaster’s native 
place and then the possible scene of his ministry is discussed 
with considerable fulness in Appendix IV; it suffices merely 
to summarize here. 

If we omit the question of his ministry for the moment and 
speak simply of his native place, we may say without much 
hesitation, that the consensus of scholarly opinion at this time 
is generally agreed in believing that Zoroaster arose in the | 
west of Iran. Oriental tradition seems to be fairly correet in Hp 
assigning, as his native land, the district of Atropatene or 
Adarbaijin, to the west of Media, or even more precisely the 
neighborhood about Lake Urumiah. There is ground, further- cn 
more, for believing in the tradition which says that his . 
father was a native of Adarbaijin, —‘4 region of naphtha wells 
and oil fountains, —and that Zoroaster’s mother was from the 
Median Ragha (Rai) — consult the map at the end of this 
volume. Explicit references for these statements will be 
found in Appendix IV. For the other problem, the one 
relating to the possible scene or scenes of Zoroaster’s ministry, 
reference inust be made to the extended discussion in the 
same appendix below. Here we need only bear in mind that 
there is every reason to believe that Zoroaster, for a time at 
least, wandered about in his missionary labors, and there is 
certainly a strong tradition to the effect that during the two 
opening years of his prophetic career he was for a while in the 
east, in Seistin, and also in Turan—see Map. One is re- 
minded of the peregrinations of the Buddha. 

Zoroaster’s Ancestry and His Family. — The subject of gene- 
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alogy has not Sih interest for bet readers, and a treatment of — 
it is apt to recall the ‘begat’ chapters of the Biblical patriarchs. — 
Nevertheless Zoroaster’s line is not without importance, ead it 
eserves to receive attention, xs much as would the descent of 
Mohammed or of Buddha. If Indian legend and tradition in 
the case of the great Ganges teacher ascribes exalted origin from 
the princely family of the Sakyas, Iranian story is no less suc- 
cessful, for its part, in tracing Zoroaster’s descent from a sort 
of royal Dayidie line that ends in the house of Maniishcihar, 
sovereign of Ivan,! or ascending still farther back through the 
forty-fifth generation to Gaydémart, the Iranian Adam, the father 
of all mankind.? The Prophet’s more immediate ancestors are 
often referred to. Pourushaspa, the father, is mentioned several 
times in the Avesta and is frequently referred to in the Pahlavi 
texts and in the later Zoroastrian literature. The name of 
Zoroaster’s mother is preserved in an Avestan fragment as 
Dughdhova (Phil. Dighdiv6, Diikday or Diktaabd, Mod. 

Pers. Dughdii).* The name of Zoroaster’s great-grandfather 
- Haécat-aspa is mentioned in the Avesta (Ys. 46. 15; 58. 3), 
as is also the latter’s sire Cikhshnush or Chikhshni (cf. Yt. 18. 
114); and Spitima, the heros eponymus of the family, is refer- 
red to in the Gatha allusions to the Prophet’s kinsman Spita- 
maonho (Ys. 46. 15), whence his own appellative Zarathushtra 
Spitama, Zoroaster the Spitamid. The locus classicus for tra- 
cing Zoroaster’s lineage is Biindahishn 32. 1-2; it is supple- 
mented by the Pahlavi Dinkart 7. 2, 70, the Selections of Zat- 
sparam, 13, 6, and by the Vijirkart-i Dinig; compare also the 
Nirang-i Boidatano va Yatkartano ( Grundriss ii. 115). The 


xxiv. 302; xxxvil. 444, 460, 483; 
xivii. (eight times); Darmesteter, Je 
ZA. iii. 161; Zartusht Namah, p. 480 


10n Manfishcihar, cf. Peshotan 
Dastur, Dinkart translated, vol. vii. 
p. 429; cf. Yasht 13. 131. 






2 Dk. 7. 2. 70, Zsp. 18. 5-6 ; cf. West, 
SBE. xivii. pp. 34, 140, and Grundriss 
d. tran. Phil, ii, 95. 

8 Hatokht Nask Frag. cited in Sad 
Dar 40. 4 et passim; of. West, SBZ. 


(in Wilson, Parsi Relig.) and Shahras- 
tani (see Appendix IV.). 

*Consult West, Pahlavi Texts 
transiated, SBE. v. 140-141; Grun- 
driss, ii. 94, 95, and SBH. xvii. 34, 
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ih ae Dk, BOndahishn, and Vijirkart-i Mashdl, 
I ef, Zep. Dinig. 











Mintisheihar? . . . . . | Méanishcihar, Manashihar, (pepe iy ) 
DirisrobS . ... . + » | Dirasrdb. .| Dirashrin . Cogptyy?) 


Airic or Rajan. . « « «| Rajishn . .| Iraj. . . (- »!) 
Nayazem or Ayfizem®. . .| Nayaézem . .| Haizem. . (53) 


Vasdisht or Vidasht . . .| Vaédisht . .| Vandast. .  (cawddl,) 
Spitam or Spitiman . . .| Spitimand . | Isbimain. . (uyeannt ) 
Hardhir (Kharedhar). . .| Haridar . .| Hardar. . (jo)) 
Arejadharshn or Hardarshn. | Hardrshn . .| Arhadas . (woo!) 
Paétrasp or Paitirasp . . . | Paétirasp . .| Batir. . . Gah) 
Cfhshniish or Cakhshnésh‘ | Cilchshnush .| Hakhish . (dade) 
Hascatispo . . . . . «| Haécatasp. . | “Hajdast. . (duos) 
Urugadhasp or Aurvadasp> .| Urvandasp .| Artkdasf . (wh) 
Patiragtaraspd or Paltirasp®. | Paitirasp . .| Fadarasf . (Hawyhs ) 
Porishispo . . . . . | Portishispd .| Borshasf . (Wfemaiing.) 
Caravtshy: sa. eve ath Zaratusht . .| Zarddusht . (ential) 








[nnd 








189. Seelikewise Windisehmann, Zor. 2 Avesta, Yt. 18. 181, Manut-ciéra. 
Studien, p. 160; Spiegel, Branische 8 Cf, also Dinkart 9. 38. 5. 
Alterthumskunde, i. 687; de Harlez, 4 Cf, Avesta, Yt. 13. 114, Caxsni. 
Avesta traduit, Introd. p. ccexxviii; 5 Zsp. 18. 6 has Ahurvatdspo. 
Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, p. 6 Dinkart, Bk. 7. 2. 3, 70; Bd. 32. 
393. 1; West, Grundriss, ii, 95, SBE. xvii, 
1 Les Prairies dor, ii. 128, tr. Bar- 84, v. 140; or Purtardsps, Zap. 18. 6, 
bier de Meynard ; cf. Gottheil, Refer- op. cit. Pp. 139. 
ences to Zoroaster, p. 34. 
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- panrny MISTORY OF ZOROASTER ems t 


Zoroaster’s grandfather on the ‘maternal side, according to. 


Dk. 7. 2. 8 and Bd. 32. 10, was Frihim-rvani-zdish or Frahim- 


rava; his maternal grandmother may 
(Zsp. 18. 1), but the passage is not quite clear. 


have been called Frénd 
There are several 


allusions to his paternal uncle Arasti and to the latter’s son, 
Maidhydi-maionha, who was Zoroaster’s cousin and first disciple 
(Yt. 13. 95; Bd. 32. 2 et passim). According to the Selec- 
tions of Zat-sparam, Zoroaster was one of five brothers. The 
passage states: ‘Of the four brothers of Zaratiisht the names 


of the two before Zaratisht w 
and of the two after him Notarigad and Nivétish.’! 
case the reading of the Pahlavi word is uncertain. 


ere Ratiishtar and Rangishtar, 


But in each 


statement of the Sage’s family and kin may now be presented, ? 


Patiragtaraispd 


ne m. Frahim-rvani-zoish 





Arasti m. X 


Maidhydi-maonha m. x 


(Frénd ?) (Bd. 32.10; Dk. 
7. 2. 3) 
| 
Dughdhéva m. Pourushaspa (Z.’s father) 
9elder Zavathushtra 2 younger 
brothers brothers 


Ashastu 
(Yt. 13. 106) 


Tradition furthermore states that Zoroaster was thrice mar- 
ried and had several sons and daughters; and that the three 
wives survived him (Bd. 82. 5-7; Vikt. pp. 21-22). The 
names of the first wife and of the second are not preseryed,® but 
the latter is said to have been a widow. By the first, or privi- 


1Zsp. 15. 5. West's tranglation, 
SBH. xivii. 144; cf. also SBE. v. 187, 
note. 
2 Cf, also Justi, Namenduch, p. 393, 

8 See the information and correc- 
tions given by West, Pahlavi Texts 
Translated, SBE. vy. 142-143, notes, 
and Justi, Jranisches Namenbuch, 8.¥. 


‘ Urwarwija,’ p. 384; Holty, Zoroaster 
und sein Zeitalter, p. 9, Liineburg, 
1886. West (SBE. V- 148, n. 1) 
refers to the apparent misinterpreta- 
tion which gives the names of Zoro- 
aster’s first two wives as Urvij and 
Arnij-baredad; consalt his reference, 
especially as to the second wife. 


A tabular | 
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lai wife, the Prophet had one son and. three daughters. 
Their names are several times mentioned in the Avesta and in 
- Pahlavi literature.1 One of the daughters, Pourucista (Ys. 53. 
8), was married to the wise Jamaspa. The son Isatvistra, by - 
the second wife, became head of the priestly class and had a . 
son, Ururvija, who is also mentioned by name (Bd. 32. 7). 
Isatvastra was likewise made guardian of the children of his 
father’s second wife who had borne two sons, Urvatatnara and 
Hyvarecithra, to Zoroaster (Yt. 13. 98). These two sons 
were respectively regarded as the head of the agricultural class 
and of the warrior caste. The third wife, Hvovi, was the 
daughter of Frashaoshtra and niece to Jamispa, attaches to the 
court of Vishtaspa (Yt. 13.189; 16.15; Dk. 9. 44, 16; 9. 69. 
58). By Hydvi no earthly children were born, but she is the 
noble consort from whom ultimately are descended the future 
millennial prophets, Ukhshyat-ereta, Ukhshyat-nemah, and the 
Messiah, Saoshyant (Yt. 13. 128). The marvels of this preter- 
natural conception are narrated in detail in Bd. 32. 8-9, cf. Yt. 
13. 62, 128, 141-2, and elsewhere. The later descent from 
Zoroaster’s line may thus be tabulated: — 


af 


Children by Children by Children by 
first wife second wile Hydvi 
x m. Isatvastra (son) Hyarecithra (son) (Not yet born) 
Fréni (daughter) Urvatatnara (son) Ukhsbyat-ereta 
Thriti (daughter) Ukhshyat-nemfah 
Pourucisté (daughter) Saoshyant 


Ururvija 


A geucalogical tree of the Hviévid family into which the 
Prophet married and into which family he gave a daughter in 
marriage will make clearer some of the connections and alli- 
ances that appear in the Avesta; it is therefore given on the 
following page : —~ 


1 Ys. 23, 2, 26.5; Yt. 19. 98, 139; Bd, 32. 5 et passim; Zsp. 28. 11. 
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Parshatgao Ashak 4 

‘Cigay 3 _ Tahmasp? 

Hyvyogva Nariman (ai, Asnads) 


Pakhad (al. Pidha?)2 Si&ma Keresispa 


(Pourucisté) 


ers J ania Aviaraoshtri 


Hushyaothna Hvidaéna Hyvdvi Hanhaurviio Vohunemah — 


(Zarathushtra) 
Vareshna Gaévani 


Summary.— After noticing in this chapter the fact that 
Zoroaster was an Iranian, we briefly followed in outline the 
position of Iran in ancient history. We next saw that the 
oldest form of Zoroaster’s name is given as Zarathushtra. 
The statement was then made that we have reason for believ- 
ing that he arose in western Iran (Atropatene and Media) 
about the middle of the seventh century B.c. The scene of 
his ministry is a question that was reserved for later discussion. 
As was shown, a long line of ancestry can be traced out for 
him, and we know something of his immediate family through 
tradition. But we bid adieu to these external matters to deal 
with his life itself, 


1 After Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 4 Not mentioned in the Avesta. 
396. ee 









CHAPTER III 
EARLY LIFH AND RELIGIOUS PREPARATION 
THE LIFE OF THE PROPHET UNTIL THE AGE OF THIRTY 


yehe zg@aéca vaxiaéca 

ustatdtam nimravanta 

vispt spentd-daid damgn. 
—Avusta, Yt. 13. 93, 


Iyrropuction —~ Propuecies or THE Comine of ZoROASTUR, AND THE Mrna- 
OL®S BEFORE HI8s BirtH—BirtTH AND CHILDHOOD OF ZOROASTER ACCORD. 
ING TO TRADITION—ZorROASTER’s YoutH anp EpvucatTion—- PERIOD oF 
Reticiovs PREPARATION — CONCLUSION 


Introduction, Prophecies of the Coming of Zoroaster. —— ‘The 
coming of a prophet or great teacher seems at times in the 
world’s history to be looked for instinctively. We may see 
the truth of this statement exemplified in our own Gospels 
when the disciple asks of the Saviour, ‘Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another?’ And when a 
blessed Master is at last recognized, the generations vie with 
each other in repeating how his advent was foretold. In the 
Zoroastrian scriptures, passages are adduced to show that the 
Sage’s coming had been predicted ages before. In the Aves- 
tan Gathas and in Pahlavi literature the soul of the mythical 
primeval bull, three thousand years before the revelation of the 
religion, beholds a vision in heaven of the fravasi or ideal 
image of the prophet Zarathushtra, Zaratiisht, that is to be.? 
Again, in the golden age of the world, King Yim (Jemsbéd) 
forewarns the demons of their destined defeat and overthrow 


1 Ys, 29.8; Bd, 4. 4-5; cf. Dk. 7. 2. 67, 
23 
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at the birth of the glorious rbanahite: a Lastly, in the : reign. of 
the patriarch ruler, Kai Us, three centuries before the actual f 
appearance of the hallowed saint, a splendid ox is gifted with 
the power of speech, so as to foretell the promised revelation 
which the future shall receive from the lips of Zaratiisht.? 

Miracles before His Birth.--From the Avesta we also learn 
that the divine sacerdotal and kingly Glory (Avaranah) is 
handed onward from ruler to ruler, and from saint to saint, 
ever with a yiew to its illumining ultimately the soul of the 
inspired one.® It is ordained of heaven, moreover, that this 
Glory shall be combined with the Guardian Spirit (fravasi) 
and the Material Body, so as to produce from this threefold 
union the wonderful child.‘ 

First, the Glory descends from the presence of Aiiharmazd, 
where it abides in the eternal light; it passes through heaven 
down to earth; and it enters the house where the future Zara- 
tiisht’s mother herself is about to be born. Uniting itself with 
her presence it abides in her until she reaches the age of fifteen, 
_ when she brings forth her own first-born, the prophet of Iran. 
But before this event, as a girl she became so transcendent in 
splendor by reason of the miraculous nimbus of the Glory that 
resided in her, that, at the instigation of the demons, her 
father is convinced that she is bewitched, and he sends her 
away from his home to the country of the Spitamas, in the dis- 
trict of Alak or Arik, to the village of Patiragtaraspd, whose 
son Portishaispo (Av. Pourushaspa) she marries. ‘The Glory is 
therefore upon earth, ready to appear in the form of man. 
Such at least is the scriptural account found in the Dinkart.§ 

Second, the archangels Vohiiman and Ashayahisht, descend- 
ing from heaven, convey to earth another of the three elements, 


1Dk. 7. 2. 69-61; see West's trans- 7. 14. 1 (SBE. xxxvii. p. 81); Dk. 


lation, SBA. xlvii, 31. 7. 2. 2 seq. ; Zsp. 18. 4 (SBE. xvii. 
2 Dk. 7. 2. 62-69; Zsp, 12. 7-25. pp, 17, 139). 

' & Yt. 19. 25-90; cf. also West, SBH. 6 Dk. 7. 2. 4-11; see West, SBE. 

xlvii. Introd. § 30, xlvii. 18-20, 


4 Cf. Spend Nask Summary in Dk. 
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Ja, re 5 Gusvdian Spirit (Pbl. fravahar, Av. fravasi), batting it in 
a stem of the Hom-plant, the height of a man. For a time 
this precious stem is placed in the nest of two birds whose 
young have been devoured by serpents: it protects the brood 
and kills the reptiles. Thus it continues as a talisman in the 
keeping of the birds,' until required again by the archangels, 
and until Périishispd (Pourushaspa), who meanwhile had mar- 
vied Diiktatib (Dughdhova), meets with the two presiding ser- 
aphim ‘in the cattle-pasture of the Spitimas’ and receives 
from them the cherished rod, which he gives to his wife to pre- 
serve.? Much of all this, it is true, has a mythical ving or an 
allegorical note. 

Third, the Substantial Nature (Phl. géhar), or material 
essence, which completes the holy triad, is miraculously com- 
bined with the elements of milk, through the agency of water 
and the plants, or through the archangels Khirdat and Mirdat. 
The demons vainly seek to destroy this ;* but the milk is mixed 
with Hom and is drunk by the future prophet’s parents. In 
this roundabout way the Pahlavi text accounts for the com- 
bination of the three elements, the glory, the spirit, and the 
body, and the child is conceived, despite the machinations of 
the demons.* Throughout the narrative the presence of an 
Oriental tendeney to symbolism and ritualistic significance is 
manifest. The same story is repeated by the Arab writer 
Shahrastani (a.p. 1086-1153), and it is narrated again in the 
Dabistan.® 

The pregnancy of the mother whose womb is hallowed to 
bear such fruit, is attended by occurrences equally remarkable 
and by circumstances astounding in their nature. These miracu- 
lous occurrences are told and interpreted in the Dinkart, Zat- 


1 Have we here a reflex of the an- 4 Dk. 7. 2. 36-72; Zsp. 18. 4. 


cient Sanskrit myth of Soma and the §Shahrastani, Uebersetzt, Haar- 
Eagle ? brticker, i. 276 seq.; Gottheil, Refer- 
2 Dk. 7. 2. 22-35. ences to Zoroaster, p. 48; Dabistin, 


8 Dk. 7, 2. 44-45. tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 212 seq. 
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param, and Zartusht Namah, as well as recorded by Shahrastant | 
and repeated in the Dabistan.t We at once recall parallels i in 
other nations. 

Birth and Childhood of Zoroaster, according to Tradition. — 
The traditional source of information on the subject of the 
birth and early life of the Prophet, was originally the Spend Nask 
of the Avesta, which gave an account of the first ten years of 
Zoroaster’s existence. Unfortunately this Nask has been lost ; | 
but its substance is worked into the Pahlavi literature,as is 
known from the summaries of the Nasks that we have in hy 
Pahlavi and in Persian;2 and doubtless much of the actual 
material from it is preserved in the Dinkart, in the Selections 
of Zat-sparam, and in the Modern Persian Zartusht Namah. & 
These works stand to Zoroastrianism somewhat as the Lalita 
Vistara to Buddhism. The general statements which are made 
in the following pages are based upon them, unless otherwise 
indicated, and the material they contain is supplemented by 
incidental allusions in such writers as Shahrastini or in the 
Dabistin which draw from like sources. 

These accounts of the birth and early life are largely avendeee 
and they are colored by fancy. Some of them surpass in 
power of vivid imagination the stories that have gathered 
around Zoroaster’s miraculous conception. But that need not 
awaken surprise. Legends have grown up about the birth 

oi and youthful years of Buddha,* and miraculous incidents are 
| connected with the Mosaic Lawgiver. Persia is not behind in 


this.® 
ag 1 Dk. 7. 2.53-55 ; Zsp. 14. 1-5 ; ZtN. ® For translations, see West, SBE. 
hong tr. Eastwick (Wilson, Parsi Religion, vols. xxxvii. and xlvii. and Zartusht 
at p. 480-3). Namah, tr. by Eastwick in Wilson, 


2 Dk. 8. 14. 1-2; 9. 24. 1-3; Pers. Parsi Religion, pp. 475-622. Con- 
Riv. 2. 13; Din-Vijirkart, 18; see West, stant use has been made of these 
Pahlact Texts translated, in SBE. | translations. 

xxxvii. pp. 31, 226-9, 425, 444, 469; *See Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 82 
also Shahrastani, Uebersetzt, Haar- seq. (Eng. translation) ; Warren, Bud- 
briicker, i, 276; Gottheil, References dhism in Translations, p. 38 seq. 

to Zoroaster, p. 48; cf. next note. ’ Some have even claimed that Mo- 
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vag In every Y aeea the birth of its ‘founder must be haralded 


by supernatural signs and omens and accompanied by wonders 


and prodigies. 
earth is shaken. 


A star appears, a comet blazes forth, or the 
In the Avesta all nature rejoices at Zoroaster’s > 


birth ; the very trees and rivers share in the universal thrill of 
gladness that shoots through the world ; while Ahriman and the 
terror- stricken demons take flight into the depths of earth.! 
His birth, moreover, is in answer to pious prayers addressed by 
his father to Haoma.? His fitness for the prophetic mission 
which he is to undertake is divinely recognized, and Ahura 
Mazda himself selects this inspired being as his own messenger 
to the world. So much for the Avesta. The Pahlavi writings 
also do not tire of recounting how the fiends contended to pre- 
vent his birth; how a divine light shone round the house; 


and a shout of joy arose when life triumphed ; 


and. especially 


they recount the loud laughter which burst from the child as | 
he came into the world.4 The tradition that Zoroaster laughed | 


instead of crying at his birth 
it is current in Eastern. writers 


is as old at least as Pliny; 
and elsewhere.® Pliny at the. 


same time adds that the child’s brain throbbed so violently as 


salc influences were at work in the 
Zoroastrian legends. See Kohut, Zo- 
roastrian Legends and their Biblical 
Sources in the Independent (N.Y.), 
March 19, 1891. 

1 Yt. 13. 93-94; Ys. 9. 156; Yt. 17. 
19, 

2 Ys. 9. 12-15; compare what was 
noted of the Him-branch above. 

8 Ye. 9. 12-14; Yt. 17. 18-20; Ye, 
29.8; Yt. 6 17-18. 

* Dk. 8. 14. 2; 9. 24. 1-10 (West, 
SBE. xxxvii. 31, 226-9, 469); and Dk, 
7,2. 66-8; 6.2.2; Zsp. 18. 1-8 ( West, 
SBE, xivii. 80, 122, 189); and Shah- 
 Yastani (Gottheil, References, p. 49). 
Other references below. The Apocry- 
phal N. T. Protoevang. 14. 11-12, and 
I. Infancy, 1. 10, give a legend of our 


Lord’s birth in a cave which is divinely 
illuminated. In the Sanskrit KHathé- 
seritsagara (i, 325, transl. Tawney), 
the room in which a wonderful child 
is born is illuminated by a strange 
light, 

6 Dk, 7. 8. 2 and 25; Dk. 6.2.5; 
Zsp. 14. 12 and 16; ef. West, SBE. 
xlvii. pp. 35, 41, 123, 142, 148; Zin. 
p. 483 ; Shahrastani (Haarbriicker, i. 
277, Gottheil, References, p. 49); Da- 
bistan, i. p. 219, Mirkhond, tr. Shea, 
p. 286. Also Pliny, H.W. 7. 16. 16; 
Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades ; 
Augustine, de Civ. Dei, 21. 14; all 
cited below in Appendix V., VI. See 
likewise preface tothe Icelandic Snorra 
Edda (Jackson, PAOS. xvi. p, ccxxyi. 
March, 1894. See Appendix VI). 
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to repel the hand tale upon his head —a presage of. future | 
wisdom | 

Demons and wizards—for all the opponents of PONS 
are conceived to be such —instinctively now foresee their des- 
tined defeat and ruin and Zoroaster’s own glorious ascendency.! 
They seek accordingly to compass the young child’s death. 
They fail in their efforts just as the powers of evil had already 
failed when they strove to prevent his coming into the world. 
The heretical Kavis and Karpans (Phl. Kigs and Karaps), 
who are apparently idolatrous priests? are his especial foes. 
The Turanian Karap Diraisrdb6 (Dirisariin, Diransariin) is the 
Herod of the day. His wicked partner and villanous accom- 
plice is one Bratrok-résh, whose name is ultimately connected 
with Zoroaster’s death when the Prophet was of advanced age.* 
Bratrok-résh is one of five Karap brothers: the names of the 
quintette are given as Brat-riikhsh, Brat-royishn, Brat-résh the 
Tar (or Tir-i Bratroék-résh), Hazin, and Vadast.° The name 
of this Bratrok-résh (or Bratar-vakhsh) occurs comparatively 
often in Pahlavi literature at least and it appears under a vari- 
ety of forms.® ‘The machinations of Dirasrébé are particu- 
larly violent. It is only the intervention of a divine provi- 
dence that saves the little Zaratiisht, while still an infant in 
the cradle, from having his head crushed in or twisted off by. 
this fiendish man, or that wards off a pogniard stroke from the 
same hand which becomes withered as a punishment forits wicked 
attempt.? Some of the resemblances between this monstrous 
ruler and Pharaoh or Herod would not be uninteresting to 
trace if there were opportunity. 


1 Vd. 19. 46, and elsewhere, 128 (d). Perhaps a descendant of 


2See West's note in SBL. xivii. 19. 

8Dk. 7. 8. 4-41, etc; cf. Justi, 
Tranisches Namenbuch, p. 87, ZiN. p. 
484, and see West, SBE. xlvii. 175 
(Index)./ 

4 This would assign to Britrok-résh 
an extraordinary longevity. See p. 


his is referred to, 

5 Zsp. 15. 3; cf. Zsp. 17. 1 (West, 
SBE. xivii. 143, 147), The reading of 
the names is not absolutely certain. 

6 See Justi, Namenbuch, p. 71. 

7 Dk. 7. 3. 5-63 5. 3, 2; Zsp. 1. 
2-3 ; ZtN. p. 484; Dabistin, i, p. 219. 
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time in making PGriishisp6 afraid of his own son, so that he 
does not prevent the machinations of those who are plotting 
against the young child’s life. No angel is sent from heaven 
to tell his parents to take the child into another land. Four 
separate attempts at least are made to destroy the babe in spite 
of the mother’s watchful alertness. An attempt is made, and 
not without the father’s connivance, to burn the infant in a 
huge fire; but its life is saved by a miracle? An endeavor 
is made by the sorcerers to have the babe trampled to death by 
a herd of oxen; the leading ox stands over the tiny prodigy 
and prevents it from perishing beneath the feet of the herd.3 
The same experiment is repeated with horses; the babe is res- 
cued in the same marvellous manner.t Even wolves whose 
young have been killed do not harm a hair of the divine child’s 
head ; in their very den and lair he is suckled by a sheep.é 
The lion shall lie down with the lamb! In all these accounts, 
idealization is evidently at work, But after all we may per- 
haps imagine that a rationalistic background of truth possibly 
lies at the basis of each of these hairbreadth escapes of child- 
hood’s days magnified by coming ages. "The allusion to expo- 
sure to a wolf throws light at least upon the conditions in the 
time at which the accounts were written. 

Zoroaster’s Youth and Education. — Before the boy’s seventh 
year, his father Pirshasp (as the Zartusht Namah calls him), 
knowing that even the demons and wizards® had predicted a 
great future for the youth, places the lad under the care of a 


wise and learned man, as the Zartusht Namah narrates.’ 


1 Dk. 7. 3. 7-8 seq. ; Zsp, 16, 3-4; 
Dabistan, i. p. 219. 

4 Dk, 7. 3. 9-10; Zsp. 16.7; ZtN. 
p. 484, 

® Dk. 7. 8. 11-12; Zsp. 16. 4-5; 
ZtN. p. 485; Dabistan, i. p. 220. 
4D. 7. 38. 18-14; Zsp. 16. 6-7; 
ZtN. p. 485-6; Dab. i, p, 220. 


The 


6 Dk. 7. 3. 15-19; Dk. 5. 2.45 Zsp. 
16, 8-11; ZtN. pp. 486-7; Dab. i. pp. 
220-221. 

5 We may conceive how the false 
teachers of the pre-Zoroastrian faith 
were looked upon as devils and neero- 
mancers, 

* ZtN. p. 488. See also Dab, i. p, 224. 
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venerable teacher’s name is then given as Burzin-kuris.? 
Pliny (H. NV. 30. 2. 1) seems to have understood from Hermip- | 
pus that the name of Zoroaster’s teacher was Aganaces (Azo- 
naces), but the passage is not quite clear. See below, Appen- 
dix V. § 5. 

‘In connection with the subject of Zoroaster’s youthful days, 
it is proper to make passing mention at least of some Syriac 
and Arabic reports which connect his name with J eremiah (or 
even with Ezra) and which make Zoroaster a pupil of Jere- 
miah, or even go so far as to identify him with Baruch, the lat- 
ter’s scribe.2 These biassed accounts assert that the pupil 
proved treacherous to his master and was cursed by God with 
the affliction of leprosy. These passages are quoted. elsewhere ® 
and the most important are given below in Appendix IV.; it is 
not necessary therefore to cite them here nor to repeat how the 
identification probably arose from an erroneous connection of 
the name Armiah (Jeremiah) with Urmiah (Urumiah), Zoro- 
aster’s presumed birthplace; nor is it necessary to add how the 
name of Zaratiisht might become associated with the Hebrew 
sara‘ath (Zaraath) ‘leprosy,’* especially if Moslem influence 
wished to detract as much as possible from Persia’s Sage. 

The narratives given above are about all that we can gather 
in the way of tradition regarding Zoroaster’s early youth and 
training. It is to be regretted that we do not know more of 
the moulding forces that were instrumental in forming so cre- 
ative a mind; nor are we clear in every detail as to the condi- 
tions of the society in which he was brought up or in which he 
afterwards labored and taught. The picture which is some-_. 
times vaguely outlined by the Githas or dimly suggested in 
the ‘Younger Avesta,’ or which one gains from a perusal of the 


1 Does this name contain a disguised 8 See especially Gottheil, References 
form of Skt. guru, ‘exalted teacher’? to Zoroaster in Arabic and Syriac Lit- 
On the form burzin, ef, Justi, Namen- erature (Drisler Classical Studies). 
buch, pp. 74, 490, and add pp. 168, 4 Of. Kohut, Zoroastrian Legends, 
499 (Kiiru, Kurts). the Independent, (N.Y.), March 19, 

2 See Appendix II. pp. 165-166. 1891. } | 
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“eadndond in Pahlavi literature is not altogether a bright one, 
if we are to interpret, as one might interpret, the allusions to 


devil-worship and Daévas (which recall the present Yezidis) 


and the references to the slaughter and maltreatment of the 
kine, a lack of morality, falsehood, oath-breaking, and personal 
impurity. These are among the many things to which Zoroas- 
ter turned his attention when his reformatory work began. 

Tradition goes on to say that even when the lad had attained 
his seventh year, the inimical Diirasrébo and Bratrok-résh still 
continue to connive against him, to harass and assail him. By 
magic practices they endeavor to daunt his spirit, and they even 
attempt to destroy his body by poison.? It is evident that the 
real opposition and struggle which was later to arise in the 
Prophet’s life between his own faith and the existing religion 
which it supplanted or reformed, is projected into the past and 
conceived of as a case of personal enmity and hatred already 
developed between the two representatives of the creed and the 
youthful Zoroaster. 

If we are to judge at least from the later literature of the 
Pahlavi, black art and magic practices, ,occult science and 
necromancy were the order of the time. We seem to have a 
sort of background of Doctor Faustus and the Europe of the 
Dark Ages. Even Périishispd6 (Pourushaspa) himself is not 
free from the influence of the two sorcerers Diraisrobé and 
Brajrdk-résh, with whom he not infrequently associates.’ All 
these misguided persons, especially Diirasrdb6, are openly rebuked 
by Zaratisht for their heresy, and are put to confusion by the 
young reformer when they endeavor to argue with him, much 
as Christ at the age of twelve disputes with the doctors in the 
temple, refutes their doctrines and vanquishes his opponents.* 


1 .c, 658, according to West’s cal- 8 Dk. 7. 3. 32-86. 
culations; see his table below, Ap- 4 Dk. 7. 3. 34-43; Zap. 17. 1-6 ; 18. 
pendix It, 5-7; 19. 8; ZtN. pp. 489-90; Dab. i 


2Dk. 7. 3. 82-38; ZtN. pp. 488-9; pp. 228-0. 
Dab. i. pp. 226-7. 
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The plotting Dirfsrdbé, as a punishment for his okedientt in i 
"endeavoring to thwart the righteous, comes to a violent end, as 
fearful as it is strange. The circumstances are described in 
the Dinkart and the Zat-sparam Selections.’ Zarattisht is next 
| * confirmed in the true religious vows by assuming the ‘ Kusti,’ 
Piast a es) or sacred thread, at the age of fifteen ;? and when he attains. 
_* this year of his life the wiles of the fiendish magicians are 
practically brought to naught. The age of fifteen years, even 
as early as the Avesta,‘ is regarded as an ideal age or the age of 
majority. A passage in the Pahlavi texts tells that when Zara- 
tiisht attained his fifteenth year® he and his brothers ‘demanded. 
a portion from their father, and their portions were allotted out. - 
by him.’® As a part of his share Zoroaster chooses a girdle; 
this signifies the sacred girdle of religion which he assumed. 
Period of Religious Preparation; from his Fifteenth to his 
Thirtieth Year. —- rom his fifteenth year to the age of thirty 
the tradition is more meagre in its details. The period is a 
time not so much of action as it is a time of religious prepara- 
tion. And yet the lapse of these fifteen years is not devoid of 
recorded incident. An occurrence to show Zaratiisht’s com- 
passionate nature and sympathy for the aged is quoted in the 
Selections of Zit-sparam, and another is cited to illustrate his 
generous disposition by his dealing out fodder, from his father’s 
ee: supply, to the beasts of burden of others in a time of famine.‘ 
te The Zartusht Namah substantiates this reputation given to him 
| for tender-heartedness and for goodness.® 
At the age of twenty the Zat-sparam recounts that ‘ abandon- 
ing worldly desires and laying hold of righteousness’ he de- 
parts from the house of his father and mother and wanders 


1Dk. 7. 3. 44-45; Zsp. 19. 7-8; 5 y.c. 645, according to West; see 
Dab. i. p. 229, Appendix IIT, below, 
x 2The Brahmanical cord of India 6 Zsp. 20. 1-4; West’s translation, 
¥ shows that this investiture was an an- SBEZ. xvii. 161. 
t: cient institution. 7 Zsp. 20, 4-6, ‘ 
abe % Zsp. 20. 1-2; ZtN. p. 490. 8 ZtN. p. 490, Il. 11-25. 


4 Ys. 9. 5, 
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eousness and most nourishing the poor?’ And they spoke 
thus: ‘He who is the youngest son of Airvaité-dih, the Tir.’} 
Zoroaster goes ‘to that place’ and lends his codperation in 
serving the poor with food. A further example of his com 
passion, as the text says, ‘not only upon mankind, but also upon 
other creatures, is given in the same passage. A starving bitch \ 
who has five puppies is seen by him whose soul is stirred by 
every misery. Zoroaster hastens to bring some bread to her, | 
but the creature is dead before he reaches her.? 

Of a different nature, but none the less characteristic, 1s an 
incident narrated in the same connection in the chapter. The 
account declares that when he wished to marry, with the 
approval of his parents, and ‘his father sought a wife for him,’ 
he requested that the bride should show her face before being 
taken in marriage’ This incident seems to point to an idea of 
social progress and reform in customs that is equally character- 
istic of the modern Parsis.+* 

Zoroaster’s readiness to learn, moreover, and to profit by 
what is good even in the teachings of the bad 1s illustrated by 
additional actions. On one occasion, upon inquiring in open 
assembly, what may be accounted as the most favorable for the 
soul, he is told, ‘to nourish the poor, to give fodder to cattle, 
to bring firewood to the fire, to pour Hém-juice into water, 
and to worship many demons.’ Zoroaster gives proof of his 
eclectic tendency by performing the first four of these injunc- 
tions as worthy of a righteous man to do; but demon-worsluip 
he absolutely denounces. 

There are no other specific details in Pahlavi literature to fill 
up the period from this moment to the coming of the revelation 


1 Quotations from Zsp. 20. 8-9 2Zsp. 20. 10-11, SBE, xivii. 163, 
(West’s translation). It is to be 8 Zsp. 20. 12-13. 
noted that the father Airvaita-dang One need only read Dosabhai 
himself, as wellas his son (‘progeny’), Framji Karaka’s History of the Parsts. 
is alluded to in Dk, 7. 4. 7-8, after Zo- 5 Zsp. 20. 14-16. 
roaster had received the revelation. 
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aia he was thirty years ‘oh: They were “adidoabbaaly! et ‘, 
years of meditation, reflection, and religious preparation that: 
correspond to similar periods of divine communings and philo- 
sophie introspection in other religious teachers. Parallels might 
easily be cited. It is to this period of Zoroaster’s life that the 
Scholiast of the Platonie Alcibiades apparently diate ni when 
he relates that Zoroaster kept silent for seven years ;) and it is 
referred to by Pliny in the statement that for twenty years 
Zoroaster lived in desert places upon cheese.” According to 
Porphyrius and Dio Chrysostom, he passed his time upon: a 
mountain in a natural caye which he had symbolically adorned 
in a manner to represent the world and the heavenly bodies.* 
The mountain is illuminated by a supernatural fire and splen- 
dor. Lightnings and thunders were about the summit of Sinai 
also, and clouds and thick smoke shrouded its sides, while the 
base of the mountain quaked violently, when the voice of the 
Lord spoke unto Moses. The Avesta (Vd. 22, 19) mentions 
the ‘Forest and the Mountain of the two Holy Communing 
Ones’— Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra — where intercourse 
was held between the godhead and his prophetic representative 

upon earth. Kazwini calls this Iranian Sinai Mount Sabalan 5° 
Mirkhond. similarly alludes to the mountains about the city of 
Ardabil, and adds a quotation that is evidently drawn from the 


Avestan allusion to the adjoining river Darej.° 


1 Schol. ad Alcib. p. 122, 61a rd rdv 
Zwpodorpyny §° yeyevoudvoy trav cwrh- 
vat; see below, Appendix V. § 1. 

2 Pliny, 11. 42. 97. A ‘desert with 
a temple for star-gazing’ is also men- 
tioned by Yakit (vol. iii. p. 487), and 
this desert is called ‘ the desert of Zar- 
dusht, the head of the Magians’ (Got- 
theil, References, p. 47 n.). For the 
milk diet of Zoroaster, compare also 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 4.1.1. See 
Appendix V. §§ 5, 6, for the quotations. 

* Dio Chrysostom, Borysth. Orat. 
xxxvi; and Porphyrius de Antro 


A further 


Nymph. 6. 7. Zwpoderpov adbrodues 
omrhraoy dv rots wAnaloy Bpert rs Mepol- 
dos. App. V. gives text in full. The 
passage is of special interest in regard 
to the Mithra cult, in which caves and 
mountains played a particular part. 
See Windischmann, Mithra, Abb. f. k. 
d, Morg. i. 62, Leipzig, 1857; also 
Zor. Stud. p. 812. 

4 Exodus xix. 3-18, Cf. also Spie- 
gel, HA. i, 697; and Darab Sanjana, 
Geiger’s Eastern Iranians, ii. 206. 

5 Gottheil, References, p. 40. 

6 Mirkhond, History of Persia, tr. 
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suggestion on the localization is offered below. Magian wor- 
ship on the high mountains is familiar from the time of Herod- 
otus (1. 181 seq.) onward 
This time of early retirement and seclusion must have been 
the period in which Zoroaster fought out the fight that raged 
in his own bosom and in which he began to solve the problem 
of life, the enigma of the world, and the question of belief, as 
his religion solved it. Here he doubtless began also to formu- 
late the first general truths out of which his religious system 
was evolved. It is the stillness of the forest or of some lone 
retreat that lifts the soul into communion with nature and 
with God. The long retirement and separation from men, the 
hours of meditation, introspection and abstraction, had brought 
the material frame into complete subjection, no doubt, and had 
lifted the spiritual body into a realm of ecstatic rapture and 
transcendent exaltation which prepared it for prophetic vision. 
At this moment came the Revelation and the first of the seven 
hallowed manifestations which only a soul inspired by the fer- 
vor of religious ecstasy was entitled to behold. 

Conclusion. — The first few years of the life of Zoroaster are 
represented by a series of miraculous events which tradition 
has fancifully colored. When he becomes of age he retires 
from the world for a number of years which were doubtless 
given to meditation and religious preparation. At thirty the 
Revelation comes, and he enters upon his ministry. 


Shea, p. 286, Zoroaster says ‘this vol- 22. 12); see Appendix IV. pp. 194, 
ume (the Zend-Avesta) has descended 196, 201. 

to me from the roof of the house 1QOne need only recall Behistin 
which is on that mountain (cf, Vd. (*Baghasténa) ‘place of the God- 
19. 4. 11; Bd. 20. 32; 24. 15; Zsp. head.’ 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE REVELATION 


ZOROASTER’S SEVEN VISIONS AND THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF. 
THE RELIGION A 


‘You long to chase, uncaptured yet, 
The young wild-fire of Shelley’s mind, 
And how your Zoroaster met 
His shadow in the garden, find,’ 
—-GeORGE E,. Woopperry. 


Inrrnopuctory Scurvey— Sources or INroRMATION AND WHAT WE GATHER 
FROM THEM —‘ THe ReveLarion’-—— First Vision, CoON¥ERENCE WITH 
Anura Mazpa—Srconp Vis10ox, Vouu Manau—Scenes anno Crroum- 
STANCES OF THE REMAINING Visions AND CONFERENCES WITH THE ARCH- 
AN@Guts — Tue Tempration or Zoroaster — Matpuy61- MAONHA, HIS 
First Discrete —Conciusion 


Introductory Survey.—-'The quickening spirit is now ready 
to bring forth the first fruit of its long labor. At the age of 
thirty comes the divine light of revelation, and Zoroaster enters 
upon the true pathway of the faith. It is in this year! that 
the archangel of Good Thought, Vohu Manah, appears unto 
Zarathushtra in a vision and leads his soul in holy trance into 
the presence of God, Ahura Mazda. The year of this first 

inspired revelation is known in the Pahlavi texts as ‘the Year 
‘of the Religion,’ and there are numerous allusions here and 
elsewhere to the fact that Zoroaster was thirty years of age at 
the time.?. Parallels for the beginning of his ministry at this 


1 p.c. 680, according to tradition as 2 Dk. 7. 3. 61; 8.44. 3; Zsp. 21.1; 
‘ calculated by West, SBE. xlvii. Introd. ZtN, p. 490; also Masiidi, Prairies 
§ 55, and see Appendix III. below. ad’ Or, ii. p. 158, tr. Barbier de Mey- 
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EGe are not pa @ sees, During the ten years that follow this 
apocalyptic vision, Zoroaster has seven different conferences 
with Ahura Mazda and the six Amesha Spentas. 

Many events occurred during this time, and a number of 
marvellous incidents are recounted in connection with this 
opening period of his prophetic career, as narrated in the Din- 
kart, Zat-sparam, Zartusht Namah, and elsewhere. His teach- 
ing does not seem at the outset to have met with favor, 
Reforms come slowly and the ground must be prepared. Ten 
years elapsed — years of wandering and struggle, of hope and 
dejection, of trial and temporary despair— before he won his 
first convert. This zealous adherent is his own cousin Maidh- 
yoi-maonha (Phil. Métyé-mah), who is often mentioned in 
the Avesta and other writings. He is a very different char- 
acter from Buddha’s traitorous and schismatic cousin Deva- 
datta, and he stands as the St. John of Zoroastrianism. Finally, 
in the twelfth year of the Religion,? Kavi Vishtaspa (Phl. Kai 
Vishtasp, Mod. Pers. Gushtisp) is converted and becomes the 
Constantine of the Faith——the Raja Bimbisara, if not the 
Asoka, of Buddhism. After the king adopts the Creed, many 
conversions follow, and the Prophet’s own family, relatives, 
and friends are frequently referred to in the Avesta and else- 
where as having become faithful adherents and. believers. 

All these events have so important a bearing that they must 
be discussed in detail. A sort of synoptic view may be gained 
by gathering together various pieces of the scattered material 
and by combining stray allusions into a connected narrative. 
A. consecutive: account of the occurrences is therefore here 
attempted, but. it must frankly be stated that the exact 


nard; cf. JAOS. xvii. p. 10; Schol. to 
Platonic Alcibiades I, p. 122 (Zwpod- 
orpnv) meta NX’ xpbvous eényjoaclac rp 
Bacire? ras drys pidogoplas; see Ap- 
pendix V. § 1 (Plato) below. 

. ACh Yt. 13..95; Ys. 61. 19; Bad. 
6-82. 2; Dk. 9. 44. 19; Zsp. 21. 38; 23. 


1, 8, 11; Syriac Book of the Bee (4.p. 
1250), p, 81, ed. Budge, in Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Semitic Series, Oxford, 
1886. 

2n.c, 618 of the tradition, West, 
SBE. xivii. Introd. § 55, and Appen- 
dix IIL. below. 
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eodtienes of events is sometimes difficult £6 ocean with: pre: ' 
cision. Caution may be used in accepting the results without 
qualification, as they cannot be freed from subjective tenden- 
cies. Nevertheless they represent in general outline the tra- 
dition. So much by way of introduction. ' 

* Sources of Information and what we gather from them. — 
The sources from which we obtain material to fill up the first 
period after the Revelation, the ten or twelve years that 
elapsed until the meeting between Zoroaster and King Vish- 
taspa, and ‘the latter’s conversion, are the same as have already 
been described. But now that we have reached the real 
period of Zarathushtra’s prophetic career this material may be 
augmented in a special manner by the Gathas or Zoroastrian 
Psalms. Like the Psalms of David these often indicate situa- 
tions or conditions in a more or less direct manner, so that 
they help very much in drawing inferences. 

From our various sources of information two facts may be 
gathered with certainty: one is, that after receiving the Reve- 
lation Zoroaster wandered about, as the dervishes of Iran still 
wander, going from place to place in search of a fruitful soil 
for his teaching; the other is, that during this period, like the 
prophets of old, he was inspired from time to time by supernat- 
ural visions and manifestations. The truth of both assertions 
is proved by the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, and it is sub- 
stantiated by Arabic and Syriac writers.! 

The Arab writer Tabari, who calls Zoroaster a disciple of 
Jeremiah and speaks of him as a native of Palestine, goes on to - 
state in the coursé of his history that *he wandered to Adar- 
baijan and, preached there the Magian religion; and from there 
he went to Bishtasp (Vishtaspa), who was in Balkh.’? The 
chronicler Ibn al-Athir (a.p. thirteenth century), who incor- 


1 Among Avestan passages compare 2For the full quotation, see Got- 
Ys. 31. 8; 48. 6 seq. ; 46. 1 seq. and theil, References, -p, 37, and compare 
- others to be noted belowin connection also Appendix IV. p. 198 below, where 
with the Pahlavi and Arabic. comments are made. 
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“preaching from hie howe Sk, the paso (Zardusht) i 
from Adarbaijan to Faris (Persia); but no one understood 
what was in it. Thence he wandered to India and offered it 
(the Avesta) to the princes there. Then he went to China and 
to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. He travelled to Ferghanah, 
but its prince wished to slay him.? From there he fled and 
came to Bishtisp, son of Lohrisp (Aurvat-aspa), who com- 
manded that he be imprisoned. He suffered imprisonment for 
some time.’? This statement like the preceding is more fully 
discussed in Appendix IV. in its relation to the scene of Zoro- 
aster’s ministry. Such passages have the value at least of show- 
ing the existence of a tradition to the effect that Zoroaster 
wandered about as an itinerant teacher until fortune led him 
to Vishtaspa. Zoroaster was performing the part of one of 
those Athravan priests to whom the Avesta alludes as ‘coming 
from afar.’ Nor may his wanderings have been fruitless, for 
no doubt the seed that had been sown in these places did not 
prove barren but sprang up later when Zoroastrianism began 
to spread as the state religion over Iran, ~~ 

But to return to Pahlavi literature and to Zoroastrian writ- 
ings. The Zartusht Nimah says: ‘When Zoroaster attained 
his thirtieth year, he was relieved from danger and his works 
bare fruit. His heart was directed to Iran. He left his place in 
company with some others, Of those, some who were his rela- 
tions accompanied him on this journey.’* On the way the 
party passes through a sea whose waters are lowered by a mir- 
acle so as to allow a free crossing.© They travel forward more 


1 Query. Have we here a reminis- « ZtN. p. 499. 
cence of AiirvAita-dang the Tir, Dk, 7. 5 ZtN. p. 490. This would be ap- 
4. 7-14? propriate to Lake Urumiah, judging 
* Gottheil, Referencea, p. 39. from the description given by Curzon, 


* Cf. Eugen Wilhelm, Priester und Persia, i. 633-5 ; Spiegel (7A. i, G94) 
Retzer im alten Eran, in ZDMG. xliv. suggests Lake Sevan. 
143-144. 
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| than a month ‘util they BAe the aqaiines: of the “ This haan, Fea 
according to the Pahlavi Zat-sparam as well as the Zartusht - 
Namah, was the last day ‘Anéran of the month Spendarmat 


(February 14-March 20) ’-— so precise is tradition. Their des- 


tination, as the Zat-sparam indicates, is the place ‘where 
people went from many quarters out to the place of festival 


(jasndear).’* The occasion is the celebration of the spring- 
tide festival. It seems to be a sort of annual religious convo- 


cation that they attend. We may remember in this connection wh 


that Gabriel revealed himself to Mohammed at the celebration 


of Ramadan. Thus Zoroaster, when halting ina plain of a river : 


called Aévatak (one of the four branches of the Daitya), 
receives the first premonition and manifestation of what is to 
come. It is a vision of the approach of a victorious army 
headed by his cousin Métyémah coming northwards to join 
him.? 

The Revelation — First Vision — Conference with Ahura 


Mazda. —The auspicious hour is at hand. The archangel 


Vohu Manah (Phi. Vohiiman) is to reveal himself to Zoroaster. 
At dawn on the forty-fifth day of the Prophet’s journey, or the 
15th instant (Dadv6-pavan-Mitrd) of the month Artavahisht6 
(i.e, May 5) of the thirty-first year of the reign of Vishtasp,' 
the Revelation comes.® ‘Tradition takes delight in making 


exact statements. ‘The scene where this event occurred is laid » 


on the banks of the Daiti (Av. Daityi) —the Jordan of Zoroas- 
trianism — a river in Airan-Véj or Adarbaijan.¢ The position 


1 Zsp. 21. 1; ZtN. pp. 490-1, On 4 Artavahisht corresponds to April 
the correspondence between the month 20—May 19. The day, therefore, would 
Spendarmat and our calendar, see be May 6. On-the month, compare 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 33. Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 33-34. The 

2Z%sp. 21. 1 (West’s translation), year would be 8.0. 630. See West, 
SBE. xivii. 155. So also ZtN. pp. SBE#. xvii. Introd. § 46, and Appen- 
490-91, and Dabistan, i. p. 2380. dix TILT. below. 

8Zsp. 21. 2, 3; ef. Dk. 7. 3. Sl. 6 Zsp. 21. 4; 22.2; ZtN, p. 401. 


The Zartusht Namah (p. 491) is more 6 Dk. 7. 8. 51; 8. 60; 9 233 Zsp. 


elaborate in its details. Notice also 21. 4, ‘the Daitih, because it is the 
the Dabistan, i. pp. 230-1. river of the conference, ete.’; Zsp. 21. 
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“wit hia eos is ale below: in Lats Tv. ps 211: it 
‘js represented. perhaps by the modern Kizel Uzen and its tribu- 
-_taries, which merges into the Spéd River of Adarbaijan. It-is 

grossed by Zoroaster at four different depths, or more probably he 

fords four different streams. These crossings symbolically repre- 
sent four different eras in the history of the religion. At the 
dawn, therefore, of the day named, as he stands upon the bank of 
the third channel, Aévatak, of the river Daiti, after bringing up 
the holy Hém-water, Zaratiisht suddenly beholds a glorified 
image of the archangel Vohiiman (Good Thought) coming 
toward him from the south, and bearing in his hand a glossy 
staff — ‘ the spiritual twig of the religion (maindg tak-i dénd).’? 

In a brief space of time, as he reaches the fourth affluent, 

Aiishan-rit, of the good Daiti, the image of Vohiiman becomes 

a realization, and a transcendent figure of colossal proportions, 

‘nine times as large as a man,’ rises before him, reminding us 

somewhat of the great image that arose before Daniel, by the 

side of the river which is Hiddekel.2 Vohtiman opens his lips 
and begins to question the enrapt seer, —this situation is alluded 
to in the Avestan Gathis,-— and after bidding him to lay aside 
his ‘garment’ (or the vesture of his material body), the seraphic 
messenger leads away his soul in ecstatic trance into the glorious 
and dazzling presence of Atharmazd and the Amshaspands.* 
No sooner does Zaratisht enter this radiant assembly than 
he ceases to behold ‘his own shadow upon the ground, on 
account of the great brilliancy of the archangels’; and, as the 
words of the text continue, ‘the position of the assembly was in 





13, ‘the position of the assembly was 
‘in Iran, and in the direction of the 
districts on the bank of the water of the 
Daitih’ (West's translation, SBH. 
xivii. 167). Again, ZtN. p. 491. 

1 Zsp, 21. 6-7 ; ZtN. pp. 491-2; Dab. 
i, 231-2. 

4Dk. 7. 3, 51-58; Zsp. 21. 2, 6, 6 
( West) ; ZtN. p, 492; Dab. i, 232-3. 


8 Dk. 7. 3. 64; Zsp, 21. 8-9. Cf. 
Daniel x. 4-21. I am furthermore 
indebted to Dr. Thomas Davidson, 
through my friend Mr. William Ross 
Warren, of New York, for some inter- 
esting hints and suggestions as to 
Daniel parallels. 

4 Compare Ys. 43. 5 seq, with Dk, 7. 
8. 65; Zsp. 21. 9-10. 
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Tran, and in the direction of the districts on ‘eke bank of ry 
water of the Daitih.’! He offers homage to Aittharmazd and 
the Amshaspands, saying : ‘ Homage to Atharmazd, and homage 
to the archangels’; and then, as the passage adds, ‘he went 
forward and sat down in the seat of the enquirers.’* The door 
of heaven haying thus been opened, and the favored of the 
godhead haying been ushered in, the first and most important — 
of all the conferences is begun. The Supreme Being himself. 
presides; the Prophet is instructed in the great cardinal 
doctrines of the Faith, by the Omniscient Wisdom ; and thrice 
in the same day the beatific vision is repeated? Marvellous 
signs are shown unto Zoroaster, and he is initiated into sublime. 
secrets by ordeals which symbolize future epochs and crises in 
the history of the Creed.4 The circumstances of the first vision 
of God are at least hinted at in the Gathas,° which makes us 
still more regret the loss of the original Nasks; but the details 
are elaborated in Pahlavi literature and in Persian Zoroastrian 
writings which are probably based upon the older material.® 

The Next Two Years-— Zoroaster begins Preaching. — On the 
completion of the first conference and Zoroaster’s return to 
earth he proceeds to obey Atharmazd’s command by teaching 
and prophesying, for the next two years, to the ruling heretical 
priests, Kigs and Karaps, or the Kavis and Karpans, so often 
mentioned in the Gaithiis. These are the ‘blind and deaf to 
the Law,’ as the commentary describes them, They are the 
accursed band of unbelievers, or, to use the words of one of. 
the Gathas, — 


The Kavis and the Karpans have united themselves with power 
For destroying the life of man by their evil deeds; 


Hlth * Zsp. 21. 138 (West's translation); pare also Bahman Yasht 1. 1 seq, 


Reape. cf, also Dk. 7. 3. 60-61. (West, SBH. v. 191 seq.). 
2 Quotations from Zsp, 21, 14 6 H.g. Ys. 31. 8; 45. 8, and cf. 48. 
(West's translation), 5 seq. 
$ Zsp. 21. 21. ® Zsp. 21. 15-27; ZtN. pp. 492-5; 


4 Zsp. 21, 15-27 ; ZtN, p. 494, Com- Dab. i, pp, 283-4, 
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When they come where the Bridge of the Accountant hereafter is, 
| "To be inmates for ever and ever in the House of Falsehood. (i.e. Hell) |? 


To these Zoroaster preaches the Mazda-worshipping saltplaks 
and the necessity of anathematizing the Demons, of glorify- 
ing the Archangels, and practising the next-of-kin marriage 
(xvétiikdas).* But in vain. 

Zoroaster seeks the Turanian sovereign Airvaita-dang, 
whose son has been mentioned above. This potentate, whom 
the Pahlavi text calls ‘scanty-giver,’ protects the Missionary, 
but refuses to be converted to the Creed and to follow its 
tenets, while his nobles are ‘clamorers for Zaratisht’s death.’ 
Curses are heaped upon him as a consequence.® 

Zaratiisht at the bidding of Atharmazd next visits a Karap, 
one Vaédydisht by name, whom God has blessed with this 
world’s goods. He demands from the Karap a hundred youths, 
maidens, and teams of four horses, as a gift for the Almighty. 


_ An arrogant rebuff greets the Prophet of the Lord, and he flees 


for refuge to Atiharmazd and receives from him the comforting 
assurance of the fearful punishment by death eternal which 
shall be summarily meted out upon the proud offender for his 
misdeed.4 And so also Elijah pronounced the doom of King 
Ahaziah because he recognized not that there isa God in Israel ! 

The fate of this Karap offender recalls some of the anathema 
passages in the Gathas and that visitation of wrath, both here 
and hereafter, which these Psalms call down upon powerful 
and stubborn unbelievers.® To the same crew as Vaédvoisht 
doubtless belong that creature of Satan, Hunu, if the word is 
a proper name,® and the infidel Usij, who, like the Karap, is a 


1 ¥s, 46.11; of. also Ys. $2. 12, 15; 6 Ys. 51. 10; cf. Phi. version, So 


44. 20; 48. 10; 61. 14. Mills, Zoroastrian Gdathé@s, p. 854-356 ; 
*Dk. 7. 4. 1-5; ef. also West, Justi, in Preuss. Jahrd. Bd. 88, p. 247, 

Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii, 95. 234. Differently, Darmesteter, Le ZA. 

8 Dk. 7. 4.:7-20, i. 884; Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, p. 
4 Dk. 7. 4. 24-28. 182, reads, Hunwstar, 


6 Hg. Ys, 44. 19, 
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DHE REVELATION, — matt 
representative of heretical priesteraft,! or again such miscreants — 
as the perverse Gréhma, Béndva, and Vaépya Kevina, who are 
anathematized in the Zoroastrian Psalms.2 It was unhappy 
incidents like these and encounters with stiff-necked unbe- 
lievers who stopped their ears and refused to receive the 
healing word of the great Revelation, which the Prophet knew 
he was offering, that led to the embittered outpourings which 
we find in lines of the Githais. Such rebuffs could not but 
produce times of despondency and distress, an echo of which 
we hear lingering in these Hymns. Zarathushtra more than 
onee breaks forth with a ery against such rulers and powerful 
lords who use not their sovereignty for the protection of the. 
righteous and for the advancement of virtue. If it were not © 
so, he would not thus have found himself a wanderer knowing 
not whitheftoturn.? Yet hope is mingled with discouragement, 
and yet again despair with expectation. We next find Zoroas- 
ter a long way off to the south and southeast of Iran in the 
land of Seistan. Consult the Map. if 
After failing with Vaédvoisht, Zaratisht receives comfort 
and direction from Aiiharmazd. He takes his pilgrim path 
and missionary road to one ‘Parshat,’ a ruler whose title is 
given as ‘Tora’ (Bull), and who dwells ‘at the end of Sagas- 
tin’ (Seistan).4 This territory borders upon Afghanistan and 
Baliichistin, and by the expression ‘end of Sagastan’ may be 
meant somewhere in the region of Ghazni.’ A curious story is 








1Ys, 44. 20; cf. Phi. version and 
Mills, Zoroastrian Gdthds, pp. 216- 
217; also Haug, Zssays on the Parsis, 
p. 289 (3d ed.); Darmesteter, Le ZA. 
i, 294. 

2Ys, $2, 12-14; 49. 1-2; 61. 12. 
It is not certain, however, that Gréhma 
and Béndva really are proper names. 
Vaépya Kevina, of evil fame, is called 
‘the Kal sodomite Akht, the heretic 
of dark existenve,’ in Dk. 9. 44.14; ef. 


Phi, Ys. 50 (51). 12, and compare also 


Akhtyé of Yt. 5. 82, and consult the 
references given by Justi, Namenbuch, 
p. 13a, and Tranische Religion in 
Preuss. Jahrb, Bd. 88, pp. 245-247. 

8 Compare, for example, the Ham 
nemoi zam Gatha, Ys. 46. 1 seq., and 
Geiger in Darab D. P. Sanjana’s Zara- 
thushtra in the Gathds, pp. 171-176. 

4 Dk. 7.4. 31. 

6 So Dr. West (letter), and seo his 
note on Dk. 7. 4. 81. In this connec- 
tion we may recall a statement of Am- 
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J ne Veal or river Daiti (Ay. Daitya). With tlie name Parashat 
tora we may compare the Avestan Parshat-giu.! This 
Parshat begs for some of the holy Daitya water. From 
what follows it is evident that Zoroaster must have combined 
with the mission of gospel teaching some claims also to medical 
skill and practice in healing. He first bids Parshat to praise 
righteousness, to curse the demons, and openly to profess the 
Faith. Parshat carries out the former two injunctions, but he 
fails to comply with the third by adopting the Creed. Zara- 
tiisht therefore does not fulfil his request, but passes on, and 
by means of the Hém-water which had not been bestowed upon 
the weakling, he cures a four-year-old bull that had lost its 
virile power.2 The name of Parshat disappears from sight. 
The entire allusion to Seistan is of interest in connection 
with the Prophet’s wanderings to remote places and to lands 
far distant from his home. ‘Two facts also are recalled by it: 
first, the territory of Seistan is the place of origin of the 
Kayanian dynasty to which King Vishtaspa belongs; second, the 
scene cannot have been far removed. from that seat of stiff-necked 
unbelief, the home of Rustam. Certain it i8,“that one of Vish- 
taspa’s earliest missionary efforts after his own conversion was 
in the direction of this very scene where Zoroaster’s earlier 
endeavor had been unsuccessful with Parshat, the Bull, who 
dwelt ‘at the end of Sagastan.’* From what comes after, it 
appears that the Prophet now journeyed back, perhaps by a 
round-about way, towards his own home, for we next find him 


mianus Marcellinus, 23. 6, 33, which 2Dk. 7. 4, 29-35 (West, SBE. 

associates Zoroaster’s name with the xlvii. 57-68). 

northern territory of India— superio- *On the propaganda in Seistin, 

ris Indiae ; see Appendix V. § 22, also compare the Pahlavi treatise, ‘ Won- 

p. 72, n. 3, p. 87,n.1,and the remarks ders of Sagastin,’ referred to by West 

on ‘ White India’in Appendix IV. p. in Grundriss d. iran, Philol, ii, 118, 

207, n. 2. and translated for me by Dr. West; 
1 Yt. 18. 96.127, and see West’snote also the Shah Namah allusions; see 

in SBE. xivii. 57; cf. also Parshat- below, Crusades (Chap. [X.). 

gavin Dk, 9.24.17, SBH. xxxvii, 230, 
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“in the northwest, in the region to the south of the Caspian Sea 


(cf. Map), proceeding apparently on his way to his native land 
of Adarbaijan. (ones ) 


‘ nd Vision —- Conference with Vohu Manah.-— In the seven | 


or eight years that follow the first vision of the empyrean 
throne and the first communing with Ormazd, Zoroaster enjoys 


A Asan ae estat 
ewer thy a5 ih Wit, 






the divine favor of six more conferences individually with the sin 


six Archangels. We know of these from fragmentary accounts 


of the lost Avestan Nasks, or sacred books, and we have deserip- — 


tions of them in Pahlavi literature, especially in the Selections 
of Zat-sparam.! They are attested also in Yasna 43 of the 
Githis and elsewhere in the Avesta. The interviews, ques- 
tionings, or revelations occur in different places and at different 
times. The period of the ten years from thirty to forty in the 
Prophet’s life was a time of great spiritual activity as well as of 
energetic labor. His soul lives partly in the world beyond the 
present; he sums up within himself the generation of those 
whose young men saw visions and whose old men dreamed 
dreams. As the veil is withdrawn from before his eyes the 
several Archangels appear at different times before his en- 
tranced sight. Each Amshaspand enjoins upon him special 
moral duties and practical obligations including particularly 
the guardian care of material or living things over which they 
preside in the physical world —the animals, fire, metals, earth, 
water, and plants. : 

The first of these seraphic manifestations® or the second 
revelation from heaven, is a conference with the “archangel 
Vohiiman, or Vohu Manah of the Avesta, who intrusts to the 
Lord’s chosen minister the care and keeping of useful animals, 
for Vohu Manah’s name, even in the Gathas, is especially 
associated with the protection of the animal kingdom.* Accord- 


1 Zep. 22. 1-18. Add also Dk. 8. Vohu Manah’s name with the care of 
14,2-9; ZtN. p. 495-8 ; Dab. i. 282-44. cattle in the Gaithas, see Geiger, Last- 

4 Zsp, 22. 3-6; ZtN. p. 406; Dab. ern Iranians, transl. Darab D. P. Sau- 
i. p. 240, And for the association of jana, i. p, Xxxv. 
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, ie to the Bilascons of Bebe aaa; the scene of hig special 
interview granted by Vohiman to Zaratisht, and the giving of 
injunctions to the inspired Seer, is laid in the region of Iran to 
the south of the Caspian Sea or in the Alborz mountains, for 
the text designates it as ‘the conference on Htigar and Aisind,’ 
which are regarded as two peaks of that range.! 

Third Vision — Conference with Asha Vahishta. — The third 
interview is ‘a conference at the Téjan water’;? this is held 
with the archangel Artavahisht, who enjoins upon Zoroaster 
the care of the Fire and the guardianship of all fires, sacred 
and secular. The place where this apparition comes to the 
Prophet is to the south of the Caspian Sea and somewhat to 
the east, if I am right in identifying ‘the Téjan water’ with 
the river Tajan (lat. 36-37; long. 55-56) — see the key to 
the Map.‘ This identification would agree well with the 
region of the preceding vision and with the probable situation 
of the following.’ The territory, I believe, is volcanic in its 
character, which would also answer to the kingdom of fire over 
which Asha Vahishta is the presiding genius. 
fourth Vision — Conference with Khshathra Vairya. — The 
fourth ecstatic trance which is vouchsafed to the Seer brings 
him into the presence of the archangel Shatvér (Av. Khshathra 
Vairya), who assigns to him the care and keeping of metals. 
The scene of this manifestation is not absolutely identified. 


The Selections of Zat-sparam call the interview the ‘conference 
° 





1 Zsp."92, 3. From the Avesta we 
know that Mount Hukairya (Av. Hu- 
kairya Barazah) is a peak of Hara 
Berezaiti (the Alborz chain); and 
Aiisind (Ay. Us Hindva) stands in 
the Sea Vourukasha (Caspian Sea). 
Compare notes by West, SB. v, 35, 
and Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 584. 

280 Zsp. 22. 7 (West’s transla- 
tion). 

$Zsp. 22. 7; ZtN. p. 496; Dab. i 
p. 241. 


| 


4 Consult also the maps in J, de 
Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Perse, 
Cartes, Paris, 1897, Cf. Curzon, Per- 
sia, i. 378, and his map. 

5 In a note on the passage, West 
(SBE. xlvii. 161, n. 2) doubtiully sug- 
gests the Tejend River; but if so, that 
would be the only instance of a vision 
being manifested in territory so far to 
the east. Seo also my next proposed 
identification, 
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at Savas (?), a settlement on the Mivin(?).’1 Dr. West draws 


attention to the fact that his reading of these names is uncertain 
and that he has not identified the places. I should venture to — 
suggest that we are still in the South Caspian region, in the 
mountainous territory not far removed from the scene of the 
preceding interview. On the same river Tajan, that has just 
been alluded to, is the town of Sari, to the east of Barfrush 
(see Map), which would correspond to the settlement Sarai of 
the text, especially if there be mines in the neighborhood under 
Khshathra Vairya’s dominion. The territory is Mazanderan, 
but we know that Zoroaster, dervish-like, wandered alsoin the 
country of fiends, demon-worshippers, and wicked unbelievers — 
before he met with the one truly righteous king and protector.? 
Fifth Vision — Conference with Spenta Armaiti,—For the 
fifth transcendent manifestation we must trace our way over 
various districts and provinces to the region of Lake Caécista 
(mod. Urumiah), or back into Adarbaijiin.? From Zat-sparam 
we know that this interview took place there, because the text 
states, that ‘for the occurrence of the fifth questioning, which 
is Spendarmat’s, the spirits of the regions, frontiers, stations, 
settlements, and districts, as many as were desirable, have come 
out with Zaratisht to a conference where there is a spring 
which comes out from the Asnavad mountain, and goes into the 
Daitih.’* Mount Asnavad, which is found also in the Avesta 
and is famous likewise as having been the seat of the Giish- 
nasp fire, is unquestionably to be localized in Adarbaijin.§ It 
is not to be confused with the ‘Mountain of the two Holy Com- 
muning Ones,’ described above (p. 34). As a likely identifica- 


1Zsp. 28.8; see West, SBE. xlvii. 
161, note 4. 

2In offering this conjecture I am 
not unmindful of Sardi near Baki (see 
Saint-Martin, Nouveau Dict. de Géog- 
raphie, v. 668); and Sarai near Bok- 
hara; Sarai in India; and Sarain in 
Adarbaijan ; also Sari near Marand in 


De Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. Arab, vi. 91, 218. 


8 Zsp. 22. 9; ZtN. p, 497; Dab. i. 
p. 242. 

4 Zsp. 22. 9, West’s translation. 

§ For references, seo West, SBE. 
xlvii, 161, n. 5; and Darmesteter, Le 
ZA, i, 152-154; ii. 299, 620; cf. also 
Justi, Hdb. der Zendsprache, s.v. 
asnavat, where an identification with 
Takht-i Suleimin is mentioned. 
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tion I uhaule suggest that the Mountains of Sahend (lat. 87.50; 
long. 46.50-—see Map, square Bb.) would answer the require- 
ments of the text here and elsewhere. Waters from a ‘spring’ 
on the mountain side might well flow in the manner described 
by the text if the Daitih be associated with the Kizel Uzen and 
Spéd (Sefid), as already proposed (pp. 40-41). 

Sixth Vision —- Conference with Haurvatat.— ‘The scene of 
the next hallowed interview is laid at the same place, near 
Lake Urumiah, and it may best be described by using again 
the words of the Zat-sparam itself: ‘For the occurrence of the 
sixth questioning, which is Khirdat’s (Av. Haurvatat), the 
spirits of seas and rivers have come with Zaratisht to a con- 
ference at the Asnavad mountain, and he was told about the 
eare and propitiation of water.’! Like the preceding inter- 
view the location therefore is Adarbaijin. 

Seventh Vision — Conference with Ameretat.-—- The seventh 
and last enraptured sight, which completed the Revelation, 
is a vision accompanied by a conference with the guardian 
divinity of the plants, Amiirdat (Av. Ameretat).? This is 
not confined to a single spot, but Adarbaijin is the scene. 
To quote the words of tradition, it occurtéd ‘on the precipi- 
tous bank of the Dareja, on the bank of the water of Daitih, 

and different places.’ The Dareja or Darej is the ancestral 
river of Zoroaster, and it is to be localized in Adarbaijin, as 
discussed above and in Appendix IV. In the same appendix, 
reasons are given for localizing the Daitih (Av. Daitya) in 
Adarbaijan.t Consequently, Zoroaster must gradually have 
found his way back to his home, and the scene of the final 
interview must have been in this territory, although the expres- 
sion ‘different places,’ applied to the interview with Amurdat 
would seem to show that the questionings with this archangel 

were not confined to these two sites alone. 


1 Zsp. 22. 11 (West's translation), $Zsp. 22. 12, West, SBR. xlvii. 


and ef. ZtN. p. 497; Dab. i. p. 242. 162. 
2 Zsp, 22. 12; ZtN. p. 497; Dab. i. 4 See also above, pp. 40-41. 
p. 243. 
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Other Aeinituia Menieatations, — Ta shana various visions of 
Paradise which are granted to Zoroaster, and which rival the 
seven heavens of Mohammed, the Prophet becomes quite well 
acquainted with the empyrean realms and with the celestial 
hierarchy of God, the angels, and archangels.! The tendency 
to visionary trance is further manifested by the apparition of 
Haoma, which rises before Zarathushtra at the altar, as 
described in the Avesta (Ys. 9.1).2 The Pahlavi commentary 
on this passage adds that Zoroaster at once recognized Hom 
‘because he had had conferences with most of the angels 
(Izads) and he was acquainted with them.’® The same idea of 
heavenly visitations is implied elsewhere in the Avesta, for 
example, where Ashi Vanuhi is conceived of as conversing 
with Zarathushtra.* 

To Summarize the Seven Visions.--At the age of thirty 
Zoroaster receives a revelation, and during the next ten years 
he beholds seven visions of Ormazd and the Archangels, In 
Zoroastrian literature there are several allusions to these mani- 
festations. A chapter in the Selections of Zat-sparam describes 
the conferences with most detail. Its account implies that the 
visions occurred during the winters—a time when the Prophet 
perhaps chose to rest from his itinerant labors, like Buddha 
during the rainy season, ‘The particular paragraph referring 
to this point is worth quoting. It runs: ‘The seven questions 
are explained within the length of these winters, which are of 
five months, and within ten years.’5 As to scene, the text says, 
at the outset, that ‘the seven questions, with reference to reli- 
gion, of the seven archangels, occurred in seven places.’® If 


1 In this connection, attention might, 
perhaps, be drawn to the chapter on 


lines of Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, 
1. 1, 198-201. 


the Yazatas (Izads) in the Great Ira- 
nian Bindahishn, translated by Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA. ii. 805-22; cf. West, 
Grundriss d. iran, Philol. ii. 102 (par. 
- 86). 

2 For a poet’s view of Zoroaster’s 
spiritual visions, we might recall the 


%See Darmesteter, ZA. translated 
(2 ed.) in SBH. iv. 268, and also Le 
ZA. iii, 29. 

# Yt. 17, 15-21. 

& Zsp. 22. 18 (West's tr.). 

8 Zsp. 22. 1 (West's tr.), 
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“ne  TeMPT ena oF LOROASTER 
we follow deadition: the scenes of five of the visions, namely, 


the first, second, fifth, sixth, and seventh, are certainly to be 
localized in the west of Iran, in Adarbaijan and the southern 


Caspian territory. Ii the identification, suggested above, of | 
Todjain and of Sarai be correct, the place of the third and of the ° 


fourth conferences likewise is directly to the south of the Cas- 
pian Sea. Media Atropatene and Media Rhagiana may there- 
_ fore be regarded, on the basis of tradition at least, as the place 
of Zoroaster’s apocalyptic visions of heaven. 

The Temptation of Zoroaster. — ‘The ten years of interviews 
and communings with the Divine Beings are now at an end. 
The Revelation is complete. Zoroaster receives from Ormazd 
some final admonitions, and he carries with him from heaven 
the supreme knowledge contained in the Avesta and also the 
sacred Ahuna Vairya formula—-the paternoster of Zoroas- 
trianism. At parting he is warned to guard against the tempta- 
tions of the fiends who will beset his path as he returns among 
men. It is the instant when a weaker spirit might be prone to 
falter, and when a false step would mean ruin and damnation. 
It is the moment when. Mara whispered to the newly Enlight- 
ened Buddha, tempting him to enter at orice into Nirviina and 
not to give forth to mankind the illumination which he himself 
by so hard a struggle had won. The Powers of Evil now 
gather their forces for a combined attack upon Zarathushtra. 
A description of the Temptation is given both in the Avesta 
and in the Pahlavi writings. The demon Biiti (Phl. Bit) is 
sent by Ahriman to deceive and to overthrow the holy messen- 
ger. But Zoroaster is armed with a breastplate of righteous- 
ness and with the spiritual weapons of the Law, as well as 
materially equipped; and he defeats his spiritual enemies and 
puts them to flight. The Avesta pictures the situation as fol- 
lows: — 


‘From the region of the north, from the regions of the north, forth | 


rushed Anra Mainyu, the deadly, the Demon of Demons. And thus 
howled the maleficent Anra Mainyu, the deadly: “O Fiend, rush 
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a On and kill him, nC V eheltn Paisthadhiin) The Fiend sind” 
‘then along, the demon Baiti, the secret-moying Pestilence, the _ 


deceiver. 


‘Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna Vairya, saying: “As the Lord, 


ete.” He worshipped the good waters of the good Daitya. He 


recited the creed of the Religion of Mazda-worshippers. And away 


rushed the Fiend confounded, the secret-moving Pestilence, the 
deceiver. 

‘The Fiend then howled back to Anra Mainyu: ‘‘ Thon tormentor, 
Anra Mainyu! I can find no destruction for him-— for Spitama 
Zarathushtra. All-glorious is Zarathushtra.” Now, Zarathushtra 
perceived in his heart, “The fiendish maleficent Demons are plotting 
my destruction.” 
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‘Upstarted Zarathushtra, forward stepped Zarathushtra, undaunted 


by Evil Thought, by the hardness of his malicious questions, and 


wielding stones in his hand, stones big as a house, having obtained 


them from Ahura Mazda, he the righteous Zarathushtra. 

‘‘ Whereat in this broad, round earth, whose boundaries are far 
distant (asked the Demon), dost thou wield (these stones), thou who 
standest upon the high bank of the river Drej (Dareja), at the abode 
of Pourushaspa? ”’ 

‘And Zarathushtra responded to Anra Mainyu: ‘“O maleficent 
Anra Mainyu! I shall smite the creation of the Demons, I shall 
smite the Nasu (demon of Death), who is created by the Demons. 
(Yea), I shall smite the Enchantress (Pairika Khnathaiti), until the 
Saviour (Saoshyant), the Victorious shall be born from the waters of 
Kasava, from the region of the dawn, from the regions of the 
dawn.” } 

‘Thereupon to him howled back Anra Mainyu, the Lord of Byil 
Oreation: “Do not destroy my creatures, O righteous Zarathushtra ! 
Thou art the son of Pourushaspa; I was worshipped (?) by thy 
mother. Renounce the good Religion of the worshippers of Mazda, 
s0 as to obtain a boon such as Vadhaghana obtained, the ruler of a 
nation.” ? 

‘But Spitama Zarathushtra answered him: ‘No! I shall not 


1 This isthe Messiah thatisto spring see Mkh. 67.25; Dat. 72.5; 78.2; Dk, 
from the seed of Zarathushtra; he is 9, 10.3; 9.21.4; 7. 2. 64; Zep, 12. 
to be born in the land of Seistan, the 13 (West, SBE. xxiv. 108; xviii. 217, 
home of the Kayanian royal family. 228 ; xxxvii. 186, 212; “xlvii. 82, 186). 

20n the Vatakin tyrant Dahak, , | 
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renounce the good Religion of the worshippers of Mazda, not though 
life, and limb, and soul should part asunder.” 

‘And again to him howled out Anra Mainyu, the Lord of Evil. 
Creation: “By whose word wilt thou vanquish, by whose word wilt 
thou withstand, and by what weapon will the good creatures (with- 
stand and vanquish)* my creation, who am Anra Mainyu?” 

‘Spitama Zarathushtra answered him: “ With the sacred mortar, 
with the sacred cup, with the Word proclaimed by Mazda, with my 
own weapon, and it is the best one. With this word will I vanquish 
with this word will I withstand, with this weapon will the good 
ereatures (withstand and vanquish thee), O malignant Anra Mainyu! 
The Good Spirit created these, he created them in the Boundless 
Time; the Amesha Spentas, the good and wise rulers presented 
them.” 

‘And Zarathushtra recited aloud the Ahuna Vairya.’* 


The Dinkart has a briefer account of the episode; and the 
Zartusht Nimah and Dabistan also allude to the assault of the 
princes of darkness upon Zoroaster as he is returning, and to 
their specious, guileful, and tempting words. This tempta- 
tion, therefore, offers an indirect parallel to that in Buddhism 
and in Christianity. No likeness is familiar in Mohammedan- 
ism nor in the Mosaic system. But besides this, another seduc- 
tive deception awaits the Prophet of Mazda, like the Knight of 
true Holiness encountering Foul Error and Hypocrisy in the 
Faerie Queene, a passage which might be compared. For 
Zoroaster, as forewarned by Atharmazd, is again tempted, this 
“time by a Karap who has assumed the feminine form of Spen- 
darmat; but he discovers the disguise and exorcises the fiend 
as described in the Dinkart.4 

Maidhydi-maonha, the First Convert to the Faith. We may 
now imagine Zoroaster in this tenth year of the Religion as 
busily engaged in his mission among men. The bugle note of 


1 So, after Darmesteter’s construc- $Dk. 7. 4. 36-41; ZtN. p. 498; 


tion of kukaratitwhd. Dab. i. p. 244. 
2 Vd. 19. 1-10; compare also Dar- 4 Dk. 7.4. 54-62; see West’s trans- 


mesteter’s translation in SBE. ivy. 208 lation. 
seq. (2 ed.), 
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“success is naractud even though the full triumph and victory. fig 


still to be delayed for two years more. Yet only one convert eth 


has been made; but the conversion is important; it is Zara- 
thushtra’s own cousin Maidhydi-mionha (Phl. Méty6-mah) 
already mentioned (p. 20). The Zat-sparam selection states 
the fact thus: ‘On the completion of revelation, that is, at the 
end of the ten years, Métyémah, son of Arastai,! became faith- 
ful to Zaratisht.’* The fact is definitely alluded to in the 
Gathas and in the Younger Avesta (which contains lists also 
of later converts, in the Farvadin Yasht),® and it is noticed in 
other Zoroastrian writings. Quotations are unnecessary. 
Maidhyoi-maonha’s being drawn to the new faith and his 
acceptance of the creed is a fulfilment of the promise which 
Zaratisht’s first vision gave when he beheld the image of a vie- 
torious army under this leader coming to join him. The Ziat- 
sparam rightly interprets the allegory: ‘MétyOmah was the 
leader of all mankind who have gone out to the presence of 
Zaratiisht, and he became their guide, so that first Métyémah 
and afterwards the whole material existence are attracted (to 
the faith).’® The scene of the conversion is laid by the Zat- 
sparam ‘in the forest of reedy hollows, which is the haunt of 
swine of the wild-boar species.’ It would be interesting if 
one could identify the situation. We may henceforth think of 
Maidhydi-mionha as a sort of St. John the disciple. 
Conclusion.-— The first ten years of the Religion have now 
passed ; seven visions have been seen; the Revelation is com- 
plete; Zoroaster has withstood the temptation and assaults of 
the Powers of Evil; he has also won his first disciple. And 
yet at this instant, after the exhilaration of success, there 
comes the moment of depression and despondency. We have » 


1 See genealogical table in Chap, II. 8 Ys. 61.19; Yt. 18. 96. 

*Zsp. 23.1, According to the tra- 4Zsp. 21. 2; ZtN. p. 491; Dab. i. 
ditional dating, the year would be p. 280-1. Cf. p. 40 above. 
B.C. 620. See West, SBE. xvii, In- 5 Zsp. 21.3 (West, SRA. xlvii. 168). 
trod. § 66, and Appendix III. below. ® Zsp. 23. 8, 
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x tials of this; wi to anol the onde of a Zat-sparam salou 
tion, ‘ Afterwards, on having obtained his requests, he came 
CRAM back to the conference of Aiiharmazd, and he spoke thus: “In 
ten years only one man has been attracted by me.”’? Ormazd | 
| answers paradoxically, but the answer seems to have giyen an 
inspiration, for the efforts of the next two years are unceasing, 
— crucial years as they were,—success attends, the climax is 
reached, the achievement is won. This achievement is the con- 
version of Vishtaspa, the triumph of the Faith, as described in 
the next chapter. 


1 Zsp. 23, 2, 
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CHAPTER V 
TRIUMPH 


THE CONVERSION OF KING VISHTASPA IN THE TWELFTH YEAR 
OF THE FAITH 


And hét hine gin ts Sam cynge and bédian him rihine geléafan, and hé swa 
dyde, and se cing gecyrde t6 rihtne geléafan. 
~- ANGLO-Saxon CHRONICLE. 


Intropuction — ZOROASTER SEEKS VisnrAsra — Merrring BETWEEN ZARA- 
ntsur anp Visnvise — ZarattUsur pisputes with tHe Wise Men — 
ConsPIRACY AGAINST warm; HIs ImprRisoNMENT—'THE Episope OF THE 
Buack Horse —Comptetre CONVERSION oF VisHTisre—COMING OF THE 
ARCHANGELS — VisutAsp’s Viston-—- CONCLUSION 


Introduction. — The eleventh and twelfth years of the Reli- 
gion are stirring years in the Prophet’s life;? they are years of 
struggle, bitter trial, temporary disappointment, but of final 
triumph; they are the two years devoted to the conversion of 
Vishtaspa ; and when success finally crowns the effort, they 
form the great climax in Zoroaster’s career. A firm and power- 
ful hand is henceforth to uphold the Faith. The events, inci-: 
dents, and occurrences, which are recorded by tradition in con- 
nection with this important era are presented here in detail; 
and the words of the texts themselves are employed, as far as 
possible in narrating them. In order truly to appreciate the 
spirit of the situation one should call to mind descriptions of 
similar conversions in the history of the world’s great religions. 

Zoroaster seeks Vishtaispa.—-As already noted, an inspira- 


1 p,c, 619-618, according to the tra- __-x)vii. Introd. § 55, and Appendix TIL 
ditional chronology; see West, SBZ. below. | 
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 GOROASTER SEEKS VISHTASP.A 





fion seems to have come to Zoroaster that he should turn to 
the court of Vishtaspa. The Younger Avesta tells how he 
prayed to Ardvi Stra, the goddess of waters, that he might 
win Vishtaspa to the Faith.! Vishtaspa is a king or princely 
ruler, but he and his court are represented as having been 
_ wrapt in the toils of evil religious influence and fettered by the 
false belief that was rife in the land. The picture which the 
Zoroastrian texts give is naturally a distorted one, colored by 
religious prejudice and animosity; but doubtless its darkness is 
not without reason. Everything is portrayed as bound by base 
superstition, or under the thrall of dread magic. There is the 
stifling atmosphere of the dark ages of the Atharva Veda that 
was still hanging like a pall over the cousin-land of India. 
_ Ivan or the court of Vishtasp is dominated by scheming and 
unscrupulous priests, the Kigs and Karaps, or Kavis and Kar- 
pans of the Avesta. Especially powerful among these is one 
Zik-—a name that seems to occur only in the Dinkart, and his 
ill reputation has destined him otherwise for oblivion. The 
Dinkart gives a number of interesting particulars on the sub- 
ject, which are translated by West, and are worth quoting in 
part. ‘ Zaratiisht became aware from revelation about the vile- 
ness and perverted religion of Zak of the deadly Karaps of 
Vishtasp and many other Kais and Karaps who were at the 
residence of Vishtasp.’? Accordingly, ‘after the continuance 
of the last questioning of the ten years of conference [he took] 
his departure alone, by the advice and command of Aiiharmazd, 
to the residence of Vishtasp and the precinct of that terrible 
conflict.’ 

The Shikand-giimanik-Vijir, 10. 64-66 also adds that ‘ Zara- 
tiisht came alone on a true mission, to the lofty portal of Kai 
Gushtasp, and the religion was taught by him, with a powerful 
tongue, to Kai Gushtasp and the learned, through the speech 
of wisdom, through manual gestures, through definite words, 


1 Yt. §. 105. $ Dk. 7. 4. 65. 
2 Dk. 7. 4. 64. 





conversion. 
in Appendix IV., so it is omitted here. 
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| Fah ‘ablaladun of many. ‘avai: ain aha na presen- a 
tation of the visible testimony of the sl il oe bs ig 
‘many miracles.’ * | reat 
The Dinkart speaks ivan times of the ‘ualaama lofty: af 


residence,’ ‘abode,’ ‘capital or metropolis’ of Vishtasp, but. it 
does not make clear where this was located.? 
Avesta nor any known Pahlavi text make a precise and definite 
statement. But the later tradition, Persian and Arabic, persist- 
ently maintains that the city of Balkh was the scene of the 
A full diseussion of this question is given below 
It must be remembered 
therefore when ‘Balkh’ is mentioned hereafter it is used 
because the name stands in the particular connection or source 
from which the material in question is being drawn; a final 
judgment on the matter is avoided for the present. 

It is at this juncture that a curious legend is narrated of a 
strange incident which happened as Zoroaster was on his way to 
Vishtiisp (Gushtasp). ‘The modern Persian Dabistain, basing 
its statement upon the authority of a priest who quoted from 
an old treatise, recounts how two infidel rulers were punished 
for refusing to adopt the Faith at the holy bidding of the 
Prophet as he was proceeding to interview the great king. 
The selection reads: ‘'The Mobed Suriish, the Yazdanian, has 







Neither does the — | 


1 West, SBH. xxiv. 170-1. 

2Dk, 7. 4. 64, 65, 75, 76, 77, 84; 
§. 2 (= SBE. xlvii. pp. 64 bis, 67, 68 
bis, 70, 74) ; 8. 11. 3; in the Shik. Gaim, 
Vij. 10, 64, transl, ‘lofty portal’ (West, 
SBE. xxiv, 170). Dr. West (Aug. 2, 
1897) writes me: ‘In Dk. 7, 4. 64, 65, 
the word translated ‘‘capital’’ in the 
Grundriss, and ‘* residence’ in SBF. 
vol, xlvii. is baba (== dar Pers.), Asa 
mint-mark on coins it is understood to 
mean *‘ the capital, or metropolis.’ It 
also occurs Dk. 8. 11, 3 (SBE. xxxvii. 
24). The word mdn, “ abode,” “house,” 
is also used in 7, 4. 75, 76, 77, ete. 


Whether the two words are used in- 
differently, or whether babg@ rather 
means ‘*‘ the city,” and mdn, ‘* the pal- 
ace,?? is uncertain. There is no hint 
in Dk. as to where this capital, or 
residence, was.’ Furthermore (Jan. 
7, 1898), ‘Dk. 7% 4. 76, ‘* lofty resi- 
dence”? = dbiland mdnishnd, where 
hiland may mean “ high” either in po- 
sition or character; ‘tall, exalted, 
or eminent.’”?’ If ‘lofty residence’ 
or ‘capital’ should perhaps signify 
Balkh, we might compare Shelley's 
‘that high capital,’ meaning Rome, 
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tsi heard to say, “It is recorded in thé treatise of Mihin 
| Farish that, according to the doctors of the pure faith, when 
-Zardusht had thus obtained the victory over the demons, and 
was proceeding to an interview with the great King Gushtasp, 
there happened to be two oppressive and infidel kings in his 
_ road; these Zardusht invited to adopt the pure faith and turn 
away from their evil practices ; but they heeded not his words; 
he therefore prayed to God, and there began to blow a mighty 
wind, which lifted up these two kings on high and kept them 
suspended in the air; the people who came around were aston- 
ished on beholding this sight ; the birds also from every quarter 
of the sky flocked around the two kings, and with beaks and 
talons tore off their flesh until the bones fell to the ground.”’1! 
The legend has a weird picturesqueness, to say the least | 
Meeting between Zaratiisht and Vishtasp.—If we under- 
stand the Dinkart text aright, the moment of the first meeting 
between Zaratiisht and Vishtésp must have been when the king 
was on the race-course (Phl. aspdnvar) ;? the Dinkart paragraph 
speaks of Zoroaster as ‘ uttering, on the horse-course of Vishtisp, 
@ reminder of the power and triumph of Attharmazd over him- 
self, as he invited Vishtasp to the religion of Atharmazd ; and 
with great wisdom Vishtasp heard the words of Zaratiisht, on 
account of his own complete mindfulness, and would have 
asked for an outpouring of prophecy. But thereupon — before 
the words of Zarattisht (were fully) heard by him, and he could 
have understood the character of Zaratiisht—-owing to the 
demonizing of the deadly Zak and the rest of those Kigs and 
Karaps, spoken out with slanderous knowledge and perverse 


* Dabistan, tr. by Shea and Troyer, cover where it is. I am doubtful, 
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i, 244-245. A kindred idea perhaps is 
contained in Dk. 7. 4. 82 end, 

4Dk. 7. 4. 66. In answer to an 
inquiry if, possibly, a town might be 
intended, Dr, West says (Jan. 7, 1898), 
‘There is a town Asbanbur, or Asfan- 
bur, but I have not been able to dis- 


however, if a town be meant by the 
words: Madam Aspdinvar-i Vishtéspo. 
I should be more inclined to read as- 
pakheur for aspdkhviir, ‘‘a horse- 
stable.’?* In the latter case, one 
might think perhaps of the story of 
healing the black horse of Vishtasp. 
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actions to Vishtaisp about Zaratiisht, there then (occurred) his ; 
consignment of Zaratiisht to confinement and punishment.’?- 


In the Zartusht Namah? the seene of the conversion is laid in 
Balkh, where Vishtasp’s father, the old king Lohrasp (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa) is generally stated to have lived in retirement 
after his abdication, Masiidi (d. A.p. 957) also makes it Ballch, 
and his testimony is nearly three hundred years earlier than the © 
Zartusht Namah.? The Shih Namah (A.p. 1000) does not 
make the assertion explicitly in so many words, but it lays all 
the following scenes at Balkh, as discussed below (Appendix 
IV. p. 214).4. The Cangranghicah Namah likewise lays the 
scene of the rival Brahman’s conversion at Balkh.® . 

The later tradition adds details and embellishes the account. 
According to the Zartusht Namah, King Vishtasp (Gushtasp) _ 
was seated in royal estate in his palace when Ormazd’s apostle _ 
appeared. According to Mohammedan writers, Kazwini and . 
Ibn al-Athir, Zoroaster enters the assembly in no ordinary 
manner, but by a miracle: the roof parts asunder to give 
entrance to his hallowed person.’ Ibn al-Athir also adds, that 
‘in his hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its 
hurting him.’ The scene might make a subject for a painting. 
We must remember, furthermore, that Zoroaster originally 
sprang from the country of naphtha wells; moreover, he may 
not have been wholly unacquainted with effects produced by 
chemical experiments if we may judge from accounts of the 
scientific knowledge attributed to him. The Shih Namah 


1Dk. 7. 4. 66-67 (West’s transla- 
tion). Cf. also Dk, 7. 5. 6. 

2ZtN. pp. 498-499. 

8 See Masidi’s statement in Appen- 
dix IV, p. 199. 

Compare Mohl, Livre des Rois, 
trad. iv. 290, 291, 298, 300. 

5 See summary by Anquetil du Per- 
ron, i, part. 2, p. 50. 

8 ZtN. pp. 498-490. 

7 Gottheil, References, p. 40. Both 


of these writers belong to the thir- 
teenth century of our era. Mirkhond 
(History, tr. Shea; p. 287) repeats [bn 
al-Athir’s story of the wonderful fire. 
Recall also classical allusions to the 
fire. ‘The reference is evidently to the 
Biirhzin Mitré fire described below. 

8 #.g. in the Nasks, see Chap. VILL 
below, pp. 95-96 ; cf. also Dk, 7, 5, 8- 
10, and also the classical statements on 
p. 8 and in Appendix V, 
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oe alludes to the censer or basin of fire which he Hope | 

from Paradise to present to the King.! In these fire references 
there seems to linger a reminiscence of the Birzhin Mitr6 fire, 
shortly to be referred to. Kazwini apparently draws from some 
traditional source or Pahlavi text when he describes an ordeal 
of molten metal to which Zoroaster has to submit his person to 
prove the divine truth of his mission.? This is at least in 
harmony with ‘the achievement of ordeal’ referred to in the 
Dinkart as instituted or sanctioned by Zaratiisht who is there 
cited as giving authority for thirty-three kinds of this judicial 
test.2 This very achievement of Zoroaster forms the prototype 
of a fiery ordeal undergone by one of his future apostles in 
Sassanian times, and of the usage of the ordeal in the religion. 

Zaratisht disputes with the Wise Men. — ‘There is evidence 
enough to show that the Prophet had to win his way step by 
step during these two years of struggle and probation; and 
there is no doubt that he at once encountered the antagonism 
and vigorous opposition of the wise men of the king’s court. 
According to tradition at least, there were not wanting those to 
plot against him. 

‘The Kayigs and Karaps,’ says the Zat-sparam, ‘in the manner 
of opponents propounded thirty-three inquiries to him, so that 
by command of Vishtasp he became the explainer of those 
thirty-three inquiries.’ This and the later debates are alluded 
to in the Dinkart. and elsewhere as ‘the terrible conflict,’ ‘the 
terrible combat,’ ‘the great session,’ ‘the controversy about the 
religion with the famous learned of the realm’ who were Zoro- 
aster’s ‘fellow-disputants.’® The Zartusht Namah, drawing 
upon some source not now aceessible, or supplying material from 
imagination, graphically describes the scene with Eastern pomp 


1 Le. mijmar-i dta¥, ShN. ed. Vul- pp. 41; Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, p. 
lers-Landauer, iii. 1498; Mohl tr. iv. 287. 
290. On the amulet chain given to 8 Dk. 7. 5. 4-5 (West, SBE.). 
Isfendiar, see p. 67, note 6. 4 Zsp,. 28. 5. 

* Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii, 267 ; 6 Dk. 7. 4, 65, 69, 70, 73; 6. 2. 10; 
ef, Gottheil, References to Zoroaster,  Zsp. 28. 5. 
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“ and Oriental detail.! The sages of Vishtasp are eat in grave . 


council to dispute with the new-comer and stranger, with the 
herald of Ormazd. The debate and controversy lasts no less 
than three days. The Priest of the Zend-Avesta comes off 
triumphant at every point. He claims the office of Fxopere 
and begins to recite the sacred texts to the king.* 

Conspiracy against Zoroaster ; his Imprisonment. — Vishtasp’s 
interest is aroused, and the divine Seer seems to have produced 
a marked effect by being able through his prescience, as the > 
story goes, openly to disclose and tell the thoughts of the king 
and of others, with astonishing results.° A plot, however, is 
concocted by those whose light the brilliancy of the new lumi-. 
nary has dimmed. The priests who are supplanted in influence 
enter into a conspiracy, like those who sought to find occasion 
against Daniel, and they intrigue for Zoroaster’s death. By 
suborning the porter of his lodging, as the tale relates, these 
wicked schemers succeed in hiding vile material within the holy — 
man’s apartments so that it may be used as evidence against bim. 
The hair, nails, heads, of cats and dogs, together with various 
other paraphernalia of witchcraft and sorcery, are thus slipped 
in. On this false evidence Zoroaster is accused of being a 
wizard and necromancer ; he is thrown into prison and is left 
to starve. Such is the account of the Zartusht Namah, and the 
Pahlavi Dinkart alludes to the cireumstance as well 

The Episode of the Black Horse. — A miracle releases Zardusht. 


\ It is the miracle which he wrought by restoring to health the 


king’s Black Horse, as described with great elaboration in the 
Zartusht Namah and incidentally referred to in the Dinkart.® 
The king has a favorite black horse.? Upon the imprisonment 


1 ZtN,. pp. 499-501 ; repeated also in. *ZtN. p. 501; Dab. i. pp. 249-260, ~ 


the Dabistin, i. pp. 245-250. 6 Dk. 7. 4. 71; 6. 2. 8. 
* ZtN. p. 601. 6 ZtN. p. 503 seq. repeated in Dab, i. 
§ One is somewhat reminded of the  p. 251, 

questionings of the scribes and Phar- 7 Dk, 7. 4. 64, 67; 7. 6. 6. 

isees, if not of Luther's disquisi- 8 ZtN. pp. 504-609; Dk. 7. 4, 70, 


tions. ® Apparently named Bahzad (well- 
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OF Ormazd’s minister the animal’s four legs are suddenly drawn 
up into its belly and the creature is unable to move. ‘This 
- occurrence is plainly a manifestation of the divine displeasure. 
In his dungeon cell Zardusht hears of what has happened. He 
_ offers, if released, to restore the horse to its former soundness ; 
but he will do this only upon the fulfilment of specific conditions, 
These the king must agree to beforehand. Vishtasp is over- 
joyed and promises to grant the Priest a boon for each foot of 
the charger that is restored to its proper state. The details 
which follow seem ludicrous, but such descriptions of cunning 
practices are not unique. Hocus-pocus has been employed else- 
where, and the situation doubtless had its parallels in other 
courts of Eastern despots in ancient days. We must not forget 
that even when St. Augustine preached Christianity to A‘thel- 
bert of England, it was in the open air, owing to the king’s 
dread of witchcraft which might exercise a spell upon him if he 
were within four walls ! 

The first condition which Zardusht makes, is that Vishtisp 
shall accept the Faith if one foot of the horse be restored. 
Upon the king’s agreeing to this stipulation, and in answer to the 
Prophet’s earnest prayer, ‘the right fore-leg’of the horse came 
out, since the word of the Shih was true.’4 Before the ‘man 
of God’ will grant the second boon, howeyer, the king must 
promise that his own warlike son Isfendiar (Av. Spento-data, 
Phl. Spend-dat) shall fight as a crusader in support of the true 
Faith. Thereupon, ‘the right hind-leg of the steed comes out 
by the commandment of God.’ The third condition results 
in the granting of a wished-for favor, the privilege of convert- 
ing the queen to the Faith. Upon its fulfilment the descent of 
the third leg is accomplished. The last promise includes the 
revealing of the names of the culprits who had bribed the 


bred) in the Shah Namah (Mohl, tr. — p. 860 (Wehzat), for other horses called 
iv. pp. 320, 335), unless this name bea by this name. 

merely typical one like ‘ Black Beauty ” 1ZtN. p. 507 (Hastwick’s transla- 
in English. Such at least is the tra- tion in Wilson, Parsi Religion, from 
dition. See also Justi, Namenbuch, which the quotations are made). 
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I iooteepen and had plotted against the Peophee of the Lovd: ) 
When these are revealed and the offenders appropriately pun- 
ished by death, the horse is fully restored to health and leaps 
up upon his four legs as sound as before. | 

This absurd story, which the Zartusht Namah, as just described, 
tells minutely with considerable imagination and poetic embel- 
lishment, receives only brief notice incidentally in the Dinkart, 
when it refers to ‘the wonder about the splendid horse of 
Vishtasp,’! and when in another part of the work, it mentions 
‘the splendid horse of Vishtaisp’ as the nonpareil of horses.? 
The episode is seriously recorded, earlier than the Zartusht 
Namah, by Shahrastani (born A.D. 1086), who lived in Khoras- 
sin.? As the author of the Zartusht Namah (A.D. 1277) was 
a native of Rai in the West, it shows how current the story 
was. Itis later repeated by Mirkhond.* How different from 
the narrative of Constantine and the Cross ! 

Complete Conversion of Vishtasp.— ‘The conversion of Vish- 
tasp is nearly complete, but he still seeks from Zardusht an 
additional proof, a vision, a manifestation, some sign or token, 
before he will be finally convinced. Inasmuch as he himself has 
freely granted four favors to Zoroaster in acknowledgment of 
his services, the king now himself makes four counter-requests, 
| as the narrative tells, before he fully adopts the Faith. ‘The 
He Zartusht Namah again relates these in detail, and we can infer 
from incidental allusions in Avestan and Pahlavi texts that the 
tradition was a recognized one.® The first of these four request 
by Vishtasp is that he may know his final doom and see his 
piace in Paradise ; the second, that his body may become invul- 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 70. 

2 Dk. 9. 22.2 (West, SBH. xxxvii. 
220). 

# Shahrastini ed. Haarbriicker, i. 
283; cf. Gottheil, References, p. 50. 
For references to Vishtdsp’s horse 
Bahzad, see note on p. 62, above. 

4 Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, pp. 
287-288. 


5 ZtN. pp. 509-11. Compare the 
fragmentary Avestan texts Vishtdsp 
Yasht, and Afrin Paighambar Zartisht 
(Yt. 24 and Yt. 28). Cf. also Dk. 7. 
4, 74-82; 7. 6. 13; Zsp. 23, 7 (SBE. 
xlvii. 67-70, 81, 164); Dk. 8,11. 2-8 
(SBE. xxxvii, 24). 
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| COMPLETE CONVERSION oF VISHTASPA « i 


“““nérable; the third favor is that he may have universal knowledge, 
_ knowing the past, present, and future ; and fourth, that his soul 
i may not leave his body until the resurrection. ‘The Prophet of 
Ormazd gives assurance that all these requests may be granted ; 
but he shows that such phenomenal privileges when granted 
could not be combined in the person of a single individual. 
The king must choose one boon out of the four. His selection 
is to have permission to behold the place which he shall occupy 
in heaven. 

Coming of the Archangels. — This moment is the occasion of 
the coming of three Amshaspands, or Archangels, from heaven, 
to the palace of the king, as witnesses from Atharmazd to the — 
divinely inspired message of Zarattisht. These three heayen- 
sent envoys are Vohtiman, Ashavahisht, and the Propitious 
Fire (Birzhin-Mitré, or Spénisht, Av. Spénishta).* In its 
description the Dinkart quotes a passage from ‘revelation’ as 
follows: ‘Then he who is the creator Atiharmazd spoke to 
them, to Vohiimané, Ashavahishté, and also the fire of Auhar- 
mazd, the propitious, thus: “ Proceed! you who are archangels, 
unto the abode of Vishtasp, whose resources are cattle and who 
is far and widely famed, with a view to his reliance upon this 
religion (that is, till he shall stand up for this religion); and, 
as regards the answering words of the righteous Zaratisht of 
the Spitamas, to approve the nature of those words.”’* And, 
as the paragraph continues, the archangels proceeded to the 
abode of Vishtasp in such glorious effulgence that ‘their radi- 
ance in that lofty residence seemed to him a heaven of com- 
plete light, owing to their great power and triumph; this was 
so that when he thus looked upon it, the exalted Kai-Vishtisp 
trembled, all his courtiers trembled, all his chieftains were con- 


1Dk. 7. 4. 75, 78; %. 6. 18; Zsp. gers to be four, as it mentions two 
23,7; Dk. 8. 11. 2-3; Bd.17.1,8. See fires, Adar Khirdad and Adar Gish- 
also Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 156. It asp beside the two archangels. 
may be noticed that the Zartusht Na- 2Dk. 7. 4. 76-76 (West’s transla- 
mah makes the number of the messen- tion). 
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fused, and he of the superior class was Tike the driver fia) 
chariot-horse.’ A 

~The Zartusht Namah colors this part of the account | 
graphically describing these messengers as majestic knights on 
horseback in cavalier style, bristling with armor and clad in - 
green.? The Dinkart goes on to tell how the Fire speaks out 
and reassures the terrified king that they are come, not for 
alarming him as the two envoys of his mortal foe Arjasp the 
Khyén later would do, but that they are come with a bidding 
from heaven that he should receive the religion of Zaratisht. 
In that event they promise hima long reign and a life of one 
hundred and fifty years(!), accompanied by many blessings . 
and exalted by animmortal son Péshydtan (Av. Peshdtanu). 
On the contrary, if he will not accept the holy Faith, they 
threaten that his end will soon ensue. And the Archangels 
thereupon took up their abode with Vishtasp.® 

Vishtasp’s Vision. -—- It was after this stirring occurrence and 
after the obedient Vishtasp had received the Creed, that a 
glimpse of Paradise and a spiritual revelation of his trium- 
phant success in life is vouchsafed to him. In referring to this 
the Dinkart says: ‘For the sake of daily 4 and visibly showing 
to Vishtisp the certified victory over Arjaisp and the Khyons, 
and his own. superior position, unceasing rule, splendor, and 
glory, the creator Atharmazd sends, at the same time, the 
angel Nérydsang to the abode of Vishtasp, as a reminder for the 
archangel Ashavahishtd to give to Vishtasp to drink of that 
fountain of Life, for looking into the existence of the spirits, 
the enlightening food by means of which great glory and 
beauty are seen by Vishtasp.’® The king now quaffs an ano- 
dyne draft of ‘the fountain of life’® from a fine saucer which 


1Dk. 7. 4. 76 (West); cf. also Dk. ‘Notice this word. It is also of 


%. 6.138; Zsp. 23. 7. interest in connection with an allusion 
2ZtN. p. 610; repeated by Dab. i. in Yatkér-i Zaririn, § 12, and with ie 
p. 257, Holy Wars (Chap. IX.). 


8 Dk. 7, 4. 77-82 ; and Dk. 8, 11. 3 6 Dk. 7. 4. 84 (West's transl.). 
(SBH. xxxvii. 24). 6 Dik. 7. 4. 84-85. 
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is aired to hina by Ashavabishto ; ? and at his instigation 
the queen also accepts the Faith.2. The Zartusht Namah*® com- 
pletes the picture by describing how the king’s son Peshétan 
(Bashitan) receives from the Prophet’s hand a cup of mill 
which he drains and becomes undying until the resurrection.4 
The grand vizir, Jamasp, inhales some magic perfumes and 
becomes endowed with universal wisdom.’ The valiant. Isfen- 
diir (Av. Spentd-daita, Phl. Spend-dat) partakes of a pome- 
granate, and his body is made invulnerable, so that he may 
fight the good fight of the Faith. Thus are bestowed the four 
great boons which were asked. by Vishtasp. 

Conclusion, —In reviewing the accounts of the conversion of 
Kavi Vishtaspa one can but feel convinced of the reality of the 
event, It is not easy, however, to decide how much may be 
actual fact and how much is fiction in the stories that are told. 
Nor is it easy to determine of how early or how late origin 
some of these stories are. Several of them appear to be hinted 
at in younger portions of the Avesta ; they hardly would occur 
in the existing Githis, for the nature of those Psalms would 
rather preclude them. Some of them seem to be built up on 
the basis of old allusions which have been interpreted to suit a 
situation. Several of them strike us to-day as silly, but a num- 
ber of them as picturesque and as tinged with Oriental fancy. 

Nevertheless, amid all the dross, grains of gold are undoubt- 
edly to be found; and beneath the blaze of tinsel and the glare 


180 Dk., but by Zardusht, accord- books, and the later writings. Com- 


ing to the Zartusht Namah, p. 511. pare also the Pahlavi treatise, Jamasp 
* Dk. 7. 4. 86, Nimak, noted by West in Grundriss 
8 ZtN, p. 511; repeated in Dab. i. d. iran. Philol. it. 110. 

pp. 269-260, ® In the Shah Namah this quality 


‘In connection with this incident, is conferred by means of an amulet 
compare also the paragraph on Péshyd- chain (kust! ?) which Zardusht is sup- 
tan in Dk. 7. 5. 12 (West, SBE. xvii. posed to havo brought from heaven, 
77). Inthe Avesta, and in Pablaviwrit- of. p. 61, note 1, above. See Mohl, tr. 
ings, Peshdtanu is always spoken of as__ iv. 407, and ef. Spiegel, in Darab D. P, 
‘immortal, Sanjana, Geiger’s Hastern Iranians, 

® This is the characterof ‘the wise ii, 211. 

Jamisp’ in the Avesta, the Pahlavi 
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AH CREATE “ot bled Tae a Sushee! slice mo tenth’ may + bee nized. 
Other nations and other generations have sought: for a signs ih 
Bs i | Oi NP the Zoroastrian writings are not the only texts: that relate mir- He, sa, 


UREN acles. An Eastern ruler in ancient days may not have been | Hl 
i ‘nN _ insensible to influences which were of a cajoling character. ti 
it Ne And as for the intrigues against Zoroaster, his imprisonment i ae 
the NNN and his release, we know that court jealousies and priestly con- — ue ‘ 
ep AN vane spiracies against a powerful rival have not been confined to. 


Tyan. ~~» Fanciful stories of a bewitched horse may likewise be pet 
found elsewhere. Banks and his horse, in Shakspere’s day, 
Re would be an illustration. The conversion also of the queen of _ ye 
BHT the realm opened many another door to influence, as did Emma ee A 
1): iS to St. Augustine. Perhaps Hutaosa was early interested in 


() - Goroaster’s preaching. It suffices to say that even if the 
v4 actual circumstances connected with the momentous event of 


i i ie Vishtasp’s conversion were not wholly as tradition later repre- > | vi 
gents them, they might at least have been such or similar. iy ai 
Vola tout! The triumph of the Prophet is supraries : 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE COURT OF VISHTASPA AND ITS CONVERSION 


THE GATHAS OR ZOROASTRIAN PSALMS 


Capere plures quotidie ad audiendum verbum confluere. 
—Brna, Hist. Eccl. 1. 26. 


ZOROASTER’S Parron VisatAsra-—~Romantic Srory or nis Yourn — Inrrv- 
ENCE OF VisutAspa’s apopTinc tHE New Farrn-—Mermpers or Visa- 
rispa’s Count; Immapiate Conversions; Living PERSONALITIES IN THE 
GArnis—Orner Mempers or trae Courr Circie converren —Con- 


CLUSION 


_Zoroaster’s Patron Vishtéspa. — Kavi Vishtaspa, or King 
Vishtaisp (Gushtasp), the Constantine of Zoroastrianism and 
defender of the Faith, presents a figure so important in its 
bearing that some additional details may appropriately be 
given concerning this pious ruler’s history. His name is ever 
recurring in Avestan and Pahlavi texts, in the Shah Namah, 
and in Mohammedan writers who allude to Persia. A collec- 
tion of the references to his name in the Avesta, supplemented 
by general allusions in other Zoroastrian writings, is given at 
the bottom of the page.! Special points of interest about him 


* 


11. The principal Avestanrefer- 6.98 (a Naotairyan); Yt. 6. 105 (Z. 
ences to Vishtaspa are: Gath4, Ys. prays for his conversion) ; Yt. 5. 108- 
28. 7 (a boon to be granted to Vish- 109 (V. prays for victory); Yt. 5. 
taspa and Zarathushtra) ; Ys, 46. 14 182 (type of successful conqueror) ; 
(warrior V.); Ys. 61. 16 (V.an ideal Yt. 9. 20-32 (of. Yt. 5. 108; 17. 49) ; 
Tuler in wisdom); Ys. 58. 2 (a fol- Yt. 18. 99-100 (hero of the Faith) ; Yt. 
lower of Zarathushtra).—-Yasna, 17. 49-52 (cf. Yt. 9. 29-32); Yt. 17. 
Ys. 12. 7 (a Zoroastrian); Ys. 28. 2 61 (prays to Ashi Vanuhi on the 
and 26. 5 (his fravasi). —Yasht, Yt. Dé&ityA) ; Yt. 19. 84-87 (Kingly Glory, 
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may be found also in Justi’s Zranisches Namenbuch, pp. 872, 
, 395, together with an elaborate genealogical table which should _ 
be consulted. An abridged list of Vishtaspa’s next-of-kin, — 

based upon Justi’s table, is appended on the opposite page. 

From this genealogical list we see that the patron of Zara- 

thushtra was the son of Aurvat-aspa (Lohrisp) and was 
sprung from the old. Kayanian line of kings.’ He belongs to 
the Naotairyan family (cf. Av. Naotairya, N aotairyina),? that 
is, he was descended from an ancestor Naotara (Firdausi’s Naud- 
har).8 His wife Hutaosa (Phl. Hitos), the patroness of Zoro- 
aster, is likewise of the Naotairyan family; 4 his brother Zairi- 
vairi (Zarér or Zarir), a romantic hero and zealous convert, — 
wins lasting fame by his valiant death in battle in the first 
Holy War, as described below. King Vishtaspa is the father i 
of many sons and daughters.° Two of these sons, Spentd-dita 


defender of the Faith, conqueror) ; 
¥t, 23. 1 seq. (Z.’s blessing upon a 
Ys. 24. 1 seq. (Vishtasp Nask). 

9. Pahlavireferences. The Phl. 
Comment. to Ys. 43. 12 (cf. Ys. 27. 6), 
44. 16, and also Dk. 9, 33. 5, take Vish- 
tisp as a type of religious obedience, as 
representative of Srdsh on earth (see 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 200, n. 24, and 
p. 288, n. 40; also his Index, s8.v. 
‘Sraosha’ in iii, 226). In general, 
the more important Pahlavi references, 
and there are many, will be given as 
occasion arises. Consult also the In- 
dexes in West, SBE. vols. v. xviii. 
xxiv. xxxvii. xlvii. under ‘ Vishtisp,’ 
‘Kal Vishtasp.’ 

8 Mohammedan references, 
given below as they occur, Consult 
also Gottheil, References, p. (29), 38 
bis, 84 (36), 87 (unimportant), 39 bis, 
40 bis; also Mirkhond, History, tr. 
Shea, p. 284 (Balkh) ; Albirini Chro- 
nology, tr. Sachau, pp. 100 seq., 206, 

4. Classical references. The 
more important are given in this chap- 


ter, but consult also Appendix V. 
Mention might here be made likewise 
of the so-called oracular sayings of 
Vishtisp ; cf. Kuhn, Festgruss an R. 
von Roth, p. 217. . 

LYt. 5. 105, puérom yat aurvat- 
aspahe. See also Justi, Iran. Namen~ 
buch, p. 183. The question of a change 
of dynasty in the succession is referred 
to in the next note, 

2¥or the connection between the 
Kavi dynasty and the Naotairyan clan 
by adoption, see Justi, Iran. Namen- 
buch, p. 372, and West, SBR. xlvii. 
80, n. I. 

8Cf, Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, pp. 
226-227. Moreover, on Phi. Notar 
and Rak, see West, SBE. xvii. 29, 40, 
44, 80, 147, and Appendix IV., below. 

‘Yt. 15. 35; cf. Yt. 18. 180; 9.26; 
17. 46. The Pahlavi narrative YAt- 
kar-! Zariran, § 48 (Geiger, p. 59), 
makes Hiitds the sister as well as queen 
of Vishtasp, according to Magian prac- 
tice. : 

5 No less than thirty are spoken of in 
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After Justi, Jranisches Namenduch, p. 395. 





(Names printed with spacing are found in the Avesta, 


Aurrat-a 


spa (or Lohrasp) 


Zairiva 





Nahid, Iran. ND. 


Visaraspa m. 2, Huraosa; also m. 1, Katdyiin (or 


A number of other sons 


iri (or Zarir) 


ef. Yt. 13. 102-108. 


. 
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Sons 


Daughters. 





iri(or Bastvar, Nastir) 


Peshdtanu 
Frash-himvareta 
Frashékara 
Aterevanu 
Aterepita 
Ateredata 
Aterecithra 
Aterehvarenah 
Ateresavah 
Aterezantu 
Ateredainhu 
Hushyaothna 
Pishishyaothna 
Spentodita 
Kavarazem 
Ardashir ; 
Névzar 
Shéroi (or Ormazd) 


~ 


Padhafrah (or Beh-Afrid) 


Huma oh 


aVa 


Bast 


Ardashir m. 1, Huma; 2, Katéyfin; 3, Abardukht 


Bahman- 
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su cen, sian Pers, Isfendiir) and Poshétann, have en i 
| alluded to already and they will appear again. A daughter — 
BN Huma (Phil. Pers. Htimai), renowned for her beauty, is carried 

away, along with her sister Beh-Afrid, into captivity, by 
the king’s mortal foe Arjasp; but they both are gallantly 
| rescued by their heroic brother Isfendiar, as told in the Shah 
) Namah.? 
Sy The principal facts which the Avesta emphasizes about Vish- 
tiispa are, his conversion, his zealous support of the Creed, and 
his vigorous crusading in behalf of the Faith. It furthermore 
portrays this nonpareil of kings as the very incarnation of reli- 
gious obedience and of priestly ideals; he is the representative 
of the priest-god Sraosha, whom he typifies on earth; and he 
will serve as an officiating pontiff at the final judgment of the 
world, among those who are to be selected for that office.* 
This accentuation of the priestly side of Vishtasp’s character, 
which is found in the sacerdotal writings, seems to accord with 
the tradition that, following historic precedent, he withdrew 
from active affairs in the latest part of his life, and gave him- 
self up to pious pilgrimage or devotion.? 

Romantic Story of Vishtasp’s Youth. —- With respect to the 
youth of this ideal king we have only a romantic story told by 
Firdausi in the Shah Namah and repeated by Mirkhond on 
authority of the Tarikh Ma‘jem.* According to the great 


the Yatk&r-1 Zariran, § 48; compare 
also the partial list in Ay. Yt. 13. 102- 
103 (see genealogical table). Thirty 
sons are spoken of in the Shah Namah 
as having been slain in different battles ; 
it mentions two daughters by name, 
and one of these occurs in the Avesta. 
Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 396, 

1 Yt. 13. 189 (Huma) ; Yatkar-i Za- 
riran, § 57 (Haimal), and compare Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA. ii. 652, n. ; Dk. 9. 22. 
2; ShN. trad. Mohl, iv. p. 364, and pp. 
330, 841, 856, 364, 372, 390, 429, 435, 
558. In YZ. § 67 (Geiger) and ShN. 


iv. p. 830, 341 (Mohl), Himai becomes 
the wife of Isfendiar (or of Bastvar ? 
YZ), according to Ancient Persian 
practice of next-of-kin marriage. 

2See Pahlavi reference § 2 on 
p. 70. 

8 As an illustration, recall the classi- 
cal accounts which record his retire- 
ment for a time to India (Sagastan, 
Cabul ?), and connect with it also the 
religious wisdom implied in the oracu- 
lar sayings attributed to his name. See 
also Chap. XI. and p. 87, n. 1, 

4ShN. trad. Mohl, iv. 224 seq., 







srory. or risurise 's Doh ieee 


soetis ahrontoles Vahey (Gushtasp) has some dinapreemans 
with his father King Lohrasp, and quits the city of Ballkh 
which his father has founded. He leaves Iran and wanders 
westward towards Riim.! There, at the court of an emperor, 
he accomplishes deeds of unparalleled prowess, wins the hand 
of the princess, Katayiin (Kitabiin, or Nahid), becomes recon- 
ciled to his father through the good offices of his brother Zarir,? 
returns to Iran and receives the crown from Lohrisp’s hands. 
Such is the novelistie story of the Shah Namah.® 

A similar romantic episode is preserved in Athenmus (19. 
275 a), as narrated by Chares of Mitylene, but it is told of the 
early years of Zariadres (presumably Zarir), brother to Hys- 
taspes of ‘ Media and the territory below.’* According to the 
account, Zariadres himself rules the territory from the Caspian 
Gates to the Tanais, in which region the scene is laid. ‘The 
name of the princess, in this case, is Odatis. Whether this epi- 
sode, like the preceding, be founded upon fiction or upon some 
basis of fact, it is of interest because it connects the name of 
Vishtaspa, for a time at least, with the country west of Asia.° 
When the Shih Namah makes Vishtisp (Gushtasp) return, 
and, like all the later tradition, it makes him succeed his father 
at the city of Balkh, we have a new point of contact between 
the West and the East, Media and Bactria, to add on the side 
of that theory which believes that the Religion, following Zoro- 
aster himself, gradually changed from West to Hast.° 





Mirkhond, History, tr. Shea, p. 263, 
266; cf. also Néldeke, Grundriss d. 
iran. Phitlol. ii, 183, 166, 

1 General designation for the By- 
zantine empire, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rome. 

* Mohl, iv. 278-281. 

8 SN, trad. Mohl, iv. 288-289, and 
Justi, Jran. Namenbuch, p. 159. 

4 Mndlas cal rijs bwondrw xdpas; ch. 
Spiegel, ZDMG. xli. 2905; xiv. 197; 
lii, 193. 


6 Consult Rapp, ZDMG. xx. 66; 
Spiegel, ZDMG. xli. 294 seq.; xlv. 
197; lii. 198; Darmesteter, Ze ZA. iii. 
p. Ixxxi. and Justi, Zran. Namenbuch, 
p. 382; Justi, Grundriss der iran. 
Phiiol. ii. 403. 

6 On the question of change of dy- 
nasty in the succession of Vishtasp, 
consult what is said by Justl, Preus- 
sische Jahrbiicher, Bd. 88, pp. 246, 
252; Grdr. iran. Ph. ii. 410. See also 
Spiegel, ZDMG. xli. 2905; xlv. 197. 
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7 picid Influence of Vishtaspa’s \Gba veritas Viewed i 
‘in its historie light the conversion of Vishtispa is the main = _ 
event of the Religion. The struggling creed now has a royal 
patron and protector. Zoroaster, therefore, at once proceeds 
to admonish his new convert concerning the path of holiness. 
A traditional reminiscence of these admonitions is found in 
the Jater Avestan Yasht Fragment, Vishtisp Sast6;? and the 
Zartusht Namah further exemplifies them from tradition by 
summarizing, in a general sort of way, the main outlines of the | 
teachings of the Avestan Revelation.2 The Pahlavi Dinkart 
at this point adds a picturesque. statement to the effect that 
‘When Zaratiisht chanted the revelation in the abode of Vish- 
tasp, it was manifest to the eye that it was danced to with joy- 
fulness, both by the cattle and beasts of burden, and by the 
spirit of the fires which are in the abode.’® A new champion 
of the Faith, and protector of animal life as well, has been won, 
and joy reigns supreme. But the demons of Ahriman rush 
away to darkness.‘ 

Members of Vishtaspa’s Court—-Immediate Conversions — 
Living Personalities in the Gathas. ‘Two results followed as 
a natural sequel to the conversion of the king and his queen : 

one was, that the religion was at once generally adopted by the 
court ; the other was, that it soon began to spread throughout 
the land. ‘The former of these two results must first be dis- 
eussed, and with it a brief description of the court personalities 
is necessary, as well as a few words upon the life and sur- 
roundings. | 

The best picture that we have of Zarathushtra’s position at 
the court of Vishtaspa, and the most real and vivid glimpses 
that we can get so as to contrast the religious times before him 
with his present life, are to be found in the Githis themselves. 
Here we have the very words of the great Reformer or of his 


1¥E.g. Yt. 24. 12; cf. also Dk, 8, 11. 8 Dk, 7. 6. 2 (West's translation). 
1 seq. # Byt. 2.16; Dk, 7. 4. 87. 
2 ZtN. p. 512 seq. 
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uciehs ha the expressions heard in ihe Gathis have as true 
and personal a ring as the cry of the Davidic Psalms. The 
‘tone of the Githias is varied. Hope, despair, exultation, dis- 
couragement, succeed each other with rapid change; for the 
moment, confidence and assurance, but then doubt and besi- 
tancy ; a period of zeal and activity must evidently have been 
followed by a time of repose and meditation ; now admonition, 
exhortation, and promise; again philosophic speculation or 
veiled mystery, the spiritual sense of which. could best be 
appreciated by the initiated; a shade of darkness, yet illu- 
minated by « burst of light, by vision, by inspiration; then 
comes the final fiery outbreak of the prophetic soul in a clarion 
note of triumph and the transport of joyous victory. These 
are the tones that run in minor chords through the Gatha 
Psalms. Well indeed would it be for the infidel and heretic if 
he would hearken unto wisdom and the Faith. The wicked 
man and the unbeliever, the Dregvant and the Daéva, are 
fiercely anathematized; the righteous Ashavyan and the godly 
ruler are highly extolled. 

The little band of the faithful forms a church militant. Of 
ritual there is little or none.. The communicants at the new 
altar are few, but they move in procession distinctly before our — 
eyes. The Gathis mention some of them by name; certain of 
these are Zarathushtra’s kinsfolk. The Haéecataspas, descend- 
ants of Spitima, who must. have shared in Zarathushtra’s suc- — 
cess at the palace, are living personages. We recognize them 
when the Priest calls upon them in exhortation.! His favorite _ 
daughter Pourucista, whose marriage to Jaimispa forms a 
theme in one of these Psalms, may be pictured as a type of 
filial piety and womanly devotion.? His cousin Maidydi-ma- 

1 Cf, also Mills, The Zend-Avesta,» ‘Persian Religion,’ in Cheyne and 
in SBL. xxxi. Introd. p. xxvi; Geiger, Black’s Hncyclopedia Biblica. 
in Darab D. P. Sanjana’s Zarathush- ~ - 7. Compare also what is said of P6- 
tra in the Gathés, pp. 7-8,163seq.;and ricast and Jamiasp in the Pahlavi, Dk. 


likewise the allusions to Vishtaspa’s 9. 45. 4 (West’s earner SBE. 
court in Geldner’s forthcoming article, xxxvii. lage 
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onha is already known to us as the earliest. convert and as sa 
sort of beloved disciple. The noble Frashaoshtra, vizir and — 
attendant upon Vishtaspa’s throne, shows his faithful devotion 
to the Messenger of Ormazd by giving his daughter Hvdgvi 
(Hvsvi) to be a wife to him. And lastly Jamaspa, the wise — 
counsellor and chancellor of the king, and brother to Frasha- 
oshtra, proves to be so sage an adviser, as time goes on, and so 
yalued a supporter of the Creed, that Zoroaster’s prophetic 
mantle descends upon his shoulders after the death of the 
great high priest, and King Vishtasp ordains him as the holy 
successor in the pontifical office. It was he, according to tra- 
dition, who originally wrote down the ‘Avesta and Zand’ 
from the teachings of Zoroaster.2 With regard to these per- 
sonages of the Gathas, it is needless to add references to the 
Pahlavi literature.2 Some other details respecting them have 
been given above in Chapter II. A single quotation from the 
Avestan Psalms may be added here. It is from the Gatha 
Ushtavaiti (Yasna 46. 14 seq.). The Prophet with his own 
lips asks a question, and in rhetorical style he gives the answer 
himself. 


‘Who is it, O Zarathushtra, that is thy righteous friend; or who 
is it that wishes to be renowned for his great virtue? It is the 
warrior Vishtispa, and, with the words of Vohu Manah (Good 
Thought) [ invoke those in his abode whom he has converted by his 
praising (the Religion). 

‘Of you, ye children of Haécat-aspa, descendants of Spitama, will 
I say this: that ye did distinguish the good from the evil, (and) ye 
have won for yourselves Asha (Righteousness)* by such acts as are 
the first laws of Ahura. 

‘Do thou, O Frashaoshtra, son of Hvégva, go thither with the 
elect whom we wish to be in bliss; (go thither) where Armaiti (Har- 


1 See my note in Mélanges Charles others, a8 a glance at the Indexes to 
de Harlez, pp. 138-139, Leyde, 1896. West's ‘Pahlavi Texts’ in the Sacred 

2 About B.c. 591; forthe references, Books of the East will show. 
see Chap. VIII, pp. 97, 117, and Ap- 4 Lit. ‘have given Asha to your- 
pendix IT, selves.’ - 

8 E.g. Dk. 9. 28. 5, and scores of 
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inony, genius of the Earth) is united with Asha idiehicodpisad Lae 
where Vohu Manah’s Kingdom (Khshathra,) is established, accord- 
ing to desire, and where Ahura Mazda dwells amid abundance, and rte | 
where, O Jamaspa, son of Hvogva, I shall proclaim the ordinances ee. 
which are yours (ye Archangels) and nothing which is not in har- ‘ 
mony with your ordinances.’ * 


Similar personal situations and allusions to the faithful are 
indicated in Ys. 51. 16 seqg., 53. 1 seq., and elsewhere in these 
metrical hymns. Butenough! The principal points regarding 
Zoroaster’s own immediate family have been presented in Chap- 
ter II., which deals with that subject. The genealogical table 
of the Hyégva family was presented in that chapter because it 
shows the connections which arose by the intermarriage of 
Pourucista and Jamaspa, and of Hvogvi and Zarathushtra him- 
self.2 It is easy to see how Zoroaster made his position at 
court still stronger by allying himself closely with those next 
tothe throne. For almost all of the statements that have been 
made thus far the Avesta itself has been the principal source. 
- Other Members of the Court Circle converted. — Among other 
conyersions of those belonging to the immediate circle of the 
court of Vishtaspa, two must at once be mentioned. ‘These are 
the king’s brother Zairivairi (Phl., Mod. Pers. Zarér, Zarir) 
and the king’s gallant son Spento-dita (Phl. Spend-dat, Mod. 
Pers. Isfendiar). Their names do not happen to occur in the 
Gathas, but they are mentioned foremost among the faithful in 
the Avestan Yashts; and the Pahlavi Dinkart and Shikand 
Gimanik Vijiér commend them to praise among the earliest 
converts. These special Pahlavi passages also show that many 
of the nobility were early attracted tothe Creed. The Dinkart 
states: ‘At first Zarir, Spend-dat, Frashéshtar, and Jaimasp, 


1¥s, 46.17. I omit the latter part Av. trad. 24 ed. pp. 353-364; Spiegel, 
of this stanza, as unnecessary in this Avesta, tibersetzt, ii. 155. 
connection. For translations of this 2 See Chap. IL, pp. 21-22, and com- 
G&th4, see also Darmesteter, Ze ZA.i. pare also Dk. 9, 44. 16-19; 9. 465. 2-6, 
807-808 ; Geldner, BB. xiv. 23 seq.; in SBH. xxxvii. 297-300. 
Mills, SBE. xxx. 142 seq. ; de Harlez, 
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savanel of the realm my were ‘noble, conspicuous, ae Walls | 
acting, the good and princes of mankind, beheld visibly the will 
and desirableness of Atlharmazd and the archangels, and the 
progressive religion of the creatures, fit for those completely 
victorious.”! The Shikand Gimanik Vijar adds its testimony, 
that ‘Kai Spend-dat and Zarir and other (royal) sons, instigat- 
ing the many conflicts and shedding the blood of those of the 
realm, accepted the religion as a yoke, while they even wandered 
to Ariim and the Hindiis, outside the realm, in propagating 
the religion.’? With regard to Spend-dat (Spenté-data, Isfen- 
diar) it is interesting to observe that the late Persian author- 
ity Mirkhond conveys the idea that this heroic youth was _ 
largely instrumental in inducing the king, his father, to 
adopt the Faith which he himself apparently had already 
accepted. 

With the conversion of Zarir to the Religion, later tradition 
associates also that of the old King Lohrisp (Av. Aurvat-aspa), 
who has abdicated and is supposed still to be alive, although 
the Avesta makes no special mention of his name in connection 
with the Creed. The Shih Namah is not altogether precise, 
but it includes Lohrasp as ‘the old king’ among the number 
who, with Zarir and other nobles, ‘ girded themselves with the 
sacred cord and became converted’ to the faith which Vishtasp 
had adopted.* The later Persian Dabistan, on the authority of 
the Behdinians (‘those of the good Faith’) gives the specific 
occasion of the conversion of these two, somewhat picturesquely 
as follows: ‘The doctors of the pure faith record that King 
Lohrasp and Zarir, brother to Gushtasp, having fallen into 80 
violent a malady that the physicians in despair desisted from 
all attendance upon them ; but having been restored to health 


1Dk. 5. 2. 12, West, SBR. xlvii. are Yt. 24. 84, 46, as the word is there 


126. apparently an attribute. 
2ScV. 10. 67 (West’s translation, 4ShN, bibastand kutti bah din 
SBE. xxiv. 171), Gmadand; ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 


® Simply Yt. 5. 105, Aurvat-aspa as = pp. 1498 ; ot, trad. Mohl, iv. 291. 
father of Vishtispa. Very doubtful 
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CHa i vr Snook « bas prayers nee hasiiaht, they aaceed the pure | faith, ; 1 ‘i a 

Another instance of faith cure or healing by Zoroaster, aided, ae 

NV es | "however, by herbs; will be recorded below. Zoroaster himself, 
however, speaks of his own office as ‘ the physician of the soul.’ ? 

i - Conclusion.—-The real success which Zoroaster won was first = 
ie “due to the influence of the king and the court. The Giathas 

give us some idea of Zoroaster’s preaching before the assembled — 
| community. His were new words and they were listened to by 
} those who came from near and far (e.g. Ys. 45.1). With royal 
authority to back the Religion and noble power to support it, 


the advance and spread of the Faith must have been rapid, and ‘5 
accounts will next be given of other conversions and of the ~ it 
history of the religious propaganda. DSS 
1 Dabistiin, tr, Shea and Troyer,  2Av. ahimbit, Ys. 81, 19; 44 ee 
ji. 255. Compare similarly Atkinson, 2, 16. MeN Ps 
Firdaust Shah Namah, p. 268, ll. 4-10. rR AY 
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CHAPTER VII 


PROMULGATION OF THE GOSPEL 


EARLY RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 
ya juantd vispéng vaurayd. —~ Avesta, Ys. 31. 8, 


IntRopvcTiox, tar Crrress or Kisumarn— Conversions More NuMEROUS ; 
SPREAD OF THE GospEL; EARLY Reiierous PROPAGANDA — SPREAD OF THE 
Revicion iw Iran — Some Conversions 1x Toran— AV2RRED CONVERSIONS 
or Hivpus—Story oF THe BranumMan ‘CancranauAcan’—Tur Hinpv 
Sace ‘ Bids’ — Faniep Greex Conversions — Dim ZoROASTER Visi? BaBy- 
LON ? — Conclusion 


Introduction, the Cypress of Kishmar. — In telling the story of 

Zoroaster and of Vishtispa’s embracing the new Faith, the Shah. 

ny Namah narrates how Zardusht planted a cypress-tree before the 

door of the fire-temple at Kishmar, in the district of Tarshiz 

in Khorassin or Bactria, as a memento of Vistaspa’s conversion, 

and had inscribed upon its trunk that ‘Gushtisp had accepted 

a the Good Religion.’! Marvellous became the growth and age 

vt of this wonderful tree, the famous cypress of Kishmar (sarv-t 

Vea Kishmar), as recounted by the Farhang-i Jahangiri, Dabistan, 

aM and other writings, as mentioned by Hyde and noticed more 

HL fully below in Appendix IV.? The allegory is rather fine ; the 

tale tree typifies by its spreading branches the rapid advance of the 
Creed under the fostering care of the king and the court. 


1 Kih patiruft Guitasp din-i bahi, Vullers, Fragmente, pp. 71, 72, 114— 


Pe ShN, ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 1499; 115; Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 15; 
ray | trad. Moh), iv, 291-293; Farhang-iJa- Wilson, Parsi Religion, 444; and An- 
Bake hangiri and the Muj. cited by Hyde, quetil du Perron, as alluded to below 
FA Hist. Relig. (1ed,) 317, 827 ; the Dabis- in Appendix II. A, iii, f:, n. 1, p. 164. 
it | tain, tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 306-309 ; 2 See references in preceding note, 
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Propaganda. — —- Outside of the immediate circle of the king, con- 
versions begin rapidly to follow. ‘The way no doubt had already 
been paved among the people, and Vishtaspa’s own example and 
his enthusiastic zeal could but exercise wide-spread influence. 
- With all the spirit and fire of a new convert he is untiring in 
his efforts for the establishment of the Faith. The unknown 
author of the Farvadin Yasht, when he comes to Vishtaspa’s 
name (Yt. 13. 99-100), breaks out into a eulogy :— 


‘It was this righteous and bold warrior, 

The hero of redoubtable weapon, 

The very incarnation of the Law 

And devoted to the Lord—- 

Jt was he, who, with advancing weapon, 
Sought out a broad path of Righteousness, 
And, with adyancing weapon, 

Found the broad path of Righteousness. 

He, it was, who became the arm 

And the support of the Religion 

Of Zarathushtra, of Ahura; 

He, who dragged from her chains the Religion 
That was bound in fetters and unable to stir; 
And made her take a place P 

In the midst (of the nations), | 

Exalted with power, advancing and hallowed.’ 


We can but regret the loss of the eleventh Avestan Nask, 
which dealt particularly with the promulgation of the Faith. 
The Pahlavi treatise Din-Vijirkart tells us of its missing con- 
tents as follows: ‘In this Nask is the topic of the sovereignty 
of Gushtasp, and Zaratiisht the Spitaémain, having brought the 
religion from Aitharmazd, King Gushtasp accepted it, and 
made it current in the world,? and the Persian Rivayat 
of Kimah Bahrah gives the same testimony.? It is true that 
the Bahman Yasht reserves till a generation later the accom- 
plishment of the task of making the religion current in the 
‘whole’ world, which is finally brought about by the Kayanian 


1 Dyj. § 11, tr. West, SBE. xxxviil, 442. 7 Riv. 11,tr. West, SBE. xxxvii. 424, 
G 
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‘ Artashir (Kat), whom fauie alt Vobtinien: son. of a aN 
dait.’1 Later writers bear the same testimony to the tradition 
of Vishtaspa’s religious energy. The Arab Ibn al-Athir, for 
example, states that when Vishtaisp accepted the Faith ‘he 
compelled his people to do the same and he killed a large 
number of them until they adopted it.’? This may be a later 
Mohammedan view, but there is no doubt that fire and the - 
sword were not absent in the Avesta, and further evidences 
will be seen in the next chapter of propaganda by religious 
erusades at home and abroad. First we must notice the 
spread of the Creed in Iran itself, 

Spread of the Religion in Iran. —It is tolerably certain that 
within Iran itself the fire of the Faith of Zoroaster rapidly 
spread, fanned, as it was, by the breath of sovereign power. 
Conversions were undoubtedly the order of the day ; adherents 
continued to multiply and devoted volunteers began to crowd 
into the ranks which had been captained at the court. From 
the Avesta and from later literature we know the names of many 
of these. In the Yashts* we have a prose list of nearly a 
hundred sainted persons who are connected with the Vishtaspa 
circle. “They are evidently the first disciples — the so-called 
Paoiry6-tkaéshas — of the Zoroastrian Creed. How far and 
how fast the religion actually spread in the earliest period we — 
do not know. We know, however, that the land of Seistan was 
one of the earliest scenes of the promulgation of the Faith, as 
will be seen by the sequel and proved by the Pahlavi treatise, 
‘Wonders of Sagastin,’ elsewhere referred to. There were 
€oubtless parts of Iran which were Zoroastrian only in name. 
The surmises on the question of Vishtaspa’s exact rank and 


1 Byt. 2.17; the passage should be list as Parshat-gao, Saéna, Vohvasti, 
looked at in West's translation, SBZ. Isvant (Yt. 13. 96), we may compare 


v. 198-199. the Pahlavi texts, Dk. 9. 24.17; 9. 33. 
Cf. Gottheil, References to Zoro- 6. The French translation of the 
aster, p. 40. Yashts by Darmesteter (Le ZA. ii. 
§ Yt. 13. 95-110. 530 seq.) gives numerous identifica- 


4 With such names in the Avestan tions. 
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period Persia Proper is to be included, requires discussion else- 
where. One thing is certain, that Zoroastrianism was destined 
to become the national religion of Iran. | 

Some Conversions in Turan.—Nor is the Creed circum- 
scribed by the borders of Iran alone.’ From the Avesta we 
know that other lands and climes came in for a share of the 
good tidings of the Faith. The * fravashis,’ or guardian spirits 
of those who are righteous ‘outside of the country,’ or abroad, 
are invoked as well as those within the land.1 All of which 
implies some lapse of time. And among a dozen such lands 
and countries, Turan comes in for a share of the blessing. 
Turanians are mentioned by name in the canonical list of the 
faithful whose ‘fravashis,’ or idealized spirits, are glorified (Yt. 
13, 111-129). In fact, among those catalogued for sainthood 
in the list is one Isvant, son of Variza, whom the Dinkart 
counts as a Turanian when it includes his name as * Isvant, son 
of Variz, from the countries of Tiirin,’ among those who will 
officiate on the last day at the general resurrection.? In the 
Githas themselves Zarathushtra devotes-a stanza to the 
descendants of Fryana of Turan, as he was one who had been 
attracted to the Prophet and is selected to receive a destined 
reward. Zoroaster speaks of him with favoring words (Ys. 
46. 12): — 

‘When Asha (Righteousness) # came unto those that are to 
be named as the children, and children’s children, of Fryana, 


‘the Turanian who zealously doth further the possessions of 
Armaiti# and when Vohu Manah (Good Thought) took up his 


1 ¥p, 26.9; Vsp. 16.2, ddaliyungm- 2A. il. 580, n. 179, and Justi, Iran. Na- 


ca asaonam fravatayd yazamaide, we- menbuch, p. 148. 


dakyunamca, an idea of universal *T.e. instr. sg. as subject ; so also 
_ brotherhood. below and elsewhere, pe 
2 Dk, 9. 33. 5, West, SBE. xxxvili. 4J.e. ineréasing Karth by agricul- 


262; compare also Darmesteter, Le tural activity. 
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Thode with them, (then) the Lord Mazda is ‘announced Hee 
them to their comfort.? | 

‘This man who among men did propitiate Spitama Zara- 
thushtra by his generosity, he is exalted to be praised; and the 
Lord Mazda gave life unto him, and Vohu Manah furthered 
for him his worldly goods, and him we regard as your goodly 
ally in Righteousness (Asha).’ 

A descendant of this virtuous Turanian house,” Yoisht6 yd 
Fryinim, is commemorated in a metrical passage of the 
Avesta, for his wisdom and for his victory over a malicious 
wizard Akhtya.? The episode is fully elaborated in the Pah- 
lavi tale which bears the name Yosht-i Fryan6, and it need not 
be treated here.‘ 

Averred Conversions of Hindus. —In the great Persian 
Chronicle Shah Nimah we have mention of the vigorous efforts 
that were made in the way of religious propaganda; Firdausi 
(or Dakiki) speaks of Mobeds who were sent on this holy mis- 
sion all over the world, assisted and aided by Isfendiar’s con- 
quering sword. The land of ‘Rim,’ or Asia Minor and the 
West, as well as Hindustan are included in the successful mis- 
sionary fields. The earlier Pahlavi work, Shikand Gimanik 
Vijir (A.D. ninth century) narrates the same fact when it 
speaks of the valiant Spend-dat and Zarir, and of those other 
noble sons of Vishtasp, who accepted the religion, of the con- 


1 Or ‘ for their protection.’ Cf. Yt. 5. 81-83, and the Pahlavi 


2The house of Fryfina has been 
aptly identified by Eugen Wilhelm 
with the family coming from Piran as 
ancestor, in the Shih Namah. See 
his comment in ZD MG. xliy. 151, and 
compare also Justi, Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 
Bd, 88, p. 251, and Jran. Namenbuch, 
p. 106. 

8 This wizard is killed in the eigh- 
tieth year of the Religion according to 
Zsp,. 23, 10, West, SBH. xlvii. 166, 
That date would answer to B.o. 661, 
see Appendix ITI. 


Yosht-l Fryan6, §§ 1-6, tr. by West 
and Hang in Arda Virday/, pp. 247-266, 
London, 1872; also tr, by A, Bar- 
thélemy, Une légende tranienne, Paris, 
1889. See West, Grundriss d. tran. 
Philol. ii. 108, § 58, and Peshotan 
Darab Behramjee Sanjana, Dinkart, 
vol. v. p. 305, 

§ Further references will be given 
in the next chapter ; meanwhile notice 
Shih Namah, iii. 1498 seq., ed, Vullers- 
Landauer, and the translation of Mohl, 
iv. pp. 844, 499, 518, 642, 658. 
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and the Hindis, outside the realm, in propagating the religion.’? 
The claim to Indian converts is quite persistent in the later 
writings, which is not so strange when we consider the Indo- 
Iranian kinship and the fact that the Parsis found in India an 
asylum from Mohammedan persecution. 

Story of the Brahman ‘Cangranghacah.’— The most inter- 
esting episode, perhaps, of the foreign conversions is the later 
Persian story which is told of Cangranghacah, a Brahman sage 
who comes from India to Vishtisp’s court in order to refute 
Zoroaster’s doctrines, but the Hindu teacher himself is taught 
by the greater master and becomes a devoted convert of the 
Priest of Iran. This picturesque narrative is recounted, with 
other matters, in the Cangranghicah Namah, a modern Persian 
poetical work of the thirteenth century.? The author of this 
treatise is stated to be Zartusht Bahram Pazhdii, of the ancient 
city of Rai, who also composed the Zartusht Namah; and like 
the latter work it is claimed to be drawn from Pahlavi sources, 
if we may agree with Anquetil du Perron, who is our chief 
source of information on the subject. This story of the Brah- 
man’s conversion is briefly repeated in the Dabistan and it is 
alluded to incidentally in the text of the Dasatir and described 
in its commentary.* All this implies some currency of the tale. 
A brief abstract of the narrative, so far as it relates to the 
main event, is worth giving, and it is here presented, being 


Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 445. But 
its reputation may grow like the Zar- 
tusht Nimah. For other references, 
see farther on. 


1Sev. 10. 67-68, West, SBH. xxiv. 
171. 

2 Ms, in Fondsd’Anguetil, 10. Sup- 
plément d’ Anqguetil, 13. 


8 Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, 
i. Pt. 2, p. 6, n., pp. 47-63, and p. 
xxxiii. ; alsoi. Pt. 1, p. dxxxvi. § 67 ; 
and again, ii. p. 790, Index. The 
value of this treatise is not very highly 
esteemed by Spiegel, Die Traditionelle 
Literatur der Parsen, ii. 182, nor by 


4 Dabistan, tr. by Shea and Troyer, 
i, 276-277 ; Desatir, (Dasiitir) tr. by 
Mulla Firuz Bin Kaus, Bombay, 1578, 
ii. 125-126. See Appendix VI. On 
the character of the Dasdtir, see also 
Wilson, Parsi Religion, pp. 411-412, 
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based on the fuller account. of he Cangeanghioe Namah 
found in Anquetil.? Pai | 

Sketch of the Incident. -—- The aged Brahman sage, Gusti 
hacah, is a philosopher whose learning and wisdom were far- 
famed throughout India and known in Iran. He is reported — 
even to have been the teacher of Jamisp, minister to King Vish- 
tasp, whose devotion to Zoroaster is regarded as a fall from grace. 
Accordingly the Brahman writes to Vishtaisp a letter remon- 
strating with the monarch for believing in the upstart Prophet. 
At the proposal of Vishtasp he finally comes himself to § Balkh’ 
with a great following of devoted’ disciples, in order to debate 
with Zoroaster and to put the impostor to confusion. But he 
who came to scoff remains to pray. Zoroaster is prepared by 
premonition to answer all the seer’s questions before he asks 
them; and amid a great assemblage of learned men who have 
gathered from many parts of the country to listen for days to 
the religious debate, the chosen Priest of Ormazd disarms his 
antagonist before the latter has time to lift his weapons in dis- 
cussion and conflict. By reading a Nask or book of the 
Avesta, in which every difficult question prepared by the 
Hindu controversialist is already answered, he astonishes and 
utterly confounds the Brahman. So completely is the Hindu 
philosopher vanquished and convinced, that with remarkable 
candor he forthwith acknowledges his defeat, is converted, 
: adopts the Faith, receives a copy of the Avesta from Zoroas- 
‘ ter’s own hands, becomes a zealous adherent, and joins in 
| spreading the Prophet’s teachings in Hindustan and the adja- 
cent countries, so that eighty thousand souls in this way 
receive the enlightenment of the true Faith. A festival is 
instituted to commemorate this important event. Such in 
brief is the story, which remotely reminds us of the ecclesias- 
tical convocations and the discussions and disputations of 
Luther. 

This legend, as stated, seems rather to be of later origin, and 


1 Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, i. Pt. 2, pp. 47-58, 
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‘nay have arisen vey Zévoaatelan believers foutia pth ‘i 
India in Mohammedan days; and where, as time went on, Brah- | 
mans and Dasturs perhaps came into debate and conflict. Nev- 
ertheless it is as old as the Zartusht N aémah, which has been 
proved to contain old material, and it is by the same author, as 
already explained; and religious intercourse and connection 
between India and Iran at all periods in history is undoubted.! 
No great religion is confined to the bounds of its own country. 
And as for religious controversies and debates, nothing is more 
common. The Avesta alludes to a victorious debate with 
Naidyih Gaotema, whom some have tried, among several other 
suggestions, to identify with this same Brahman Cangrang- 
hacah.4 The Pahlavi texts speak of Zaratiisht’s discussions 
with learned men whose questions he is able to answer even 
_ before they ask them. The statements on this subject have 
been given above. It is possible that in the Avesta we may 
discover the source of the story, which seems to be somewhat 
legendary, in a mistaken view that the Avestan adjective cam- 
razhde (Vsp. 1.1, ete.) contains an allusion to a proper name, 
Anquetil du Perron himself understood that epithet in the Vis- 
perad as an allusion to the Hindu sage. On the other hand 
some have seen in this tradition of an Indian wise man, who 
comes to Iran, a late story concocted as an allusion to the 
famous Vedintist philosopher, S'afikara-Acarya.6 This view 
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1The references of the Pahlavi 
Shikand Gimanik Vijar and of the 
Shah Namah to Zoroastrianism in In- 
dia have been giyen above. Further- 
more, on relations and intercourse 
between Persia and India in religious 
matters, see Shea and Troyer’s note 
in Dab. i. 276 n.; also the story of 
Bias, next to be given; and p, 72, n. 3. 

* Yt. 13. 16, see Windischmann, 
Mithra, p. 29, who suggests the pos- 
sibility ; but this is rejected by Justi, 
4iib. d. Zendsprache, s.v. gaotema. 


The other identifications that have 
been suggested for Gaotema are dis- 
cussed in Appendix IL, p. 177-178. 

® See p. 61, and cf. Dk. 7. 4, 73; 6. 
2.10; Zsp. 28. 6 (West, SRE. xvii. 
67, 124, 164). 

4 Zend-Avesta, i. Pt. 2, p. 92, and 
p. 51, 

®See Bréal, Le Brahme Tcheng- 
rénghdtchah, in Journal Asiatique, 
1862,p, 497. Comparealso Shea and 
Troyer, Dabistdn, i, 276, n. (Paris, 1843) ; 
and Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. p. 444, n. 
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is mH based on an deniitestion of the grout philoso- EUS a 
pher’s name with the form of the Brahman's name which is ay 
found in the Dasatir (vol. ii. 125) as Sankarakas (for which valet 
the Commentary understands Cangranghicah).? Such a view 
is to be maintained only by premising that we are to regard 
the story as a later invention, purposely made up to exalt the 
triumph of an Iranian over a Hindu philosopher. 

The Hindu Sage ‘ Bias.’—— A sequel to the story of the con- 
version of Cangranghacah is found in the tale of ‘ Bias’ told in 
the Dasatir and repeated from this source by the author of the 
Dabistan.2 The account describes how, when the news of 
Cangranghicah’s confession became noised abroad, another 
sage, Bids (i.e. Vyasa) by name, came from India to Iran in 
order to refute Zoroaster and to convert him. Like his prede- 
cessor, however, Bias is soon impressed by Zardusht’s super- 

human knowledge and divine insight, which penetrates even 

into the inmost thoughts of his soul, so that he also accepts the 
religion, or (to quote the actual words of the Dasatir com-_ 
mentary) ‘he returned thanks to Yezdin and united himself 
to the Behdin, after which he returned back to Hind.’* ‘This 
story is merely a counterpart of the preceding —a combina- 
tion of legend and myth that seeks to bring Vyasa, the fabulous 
author of the Vedas, into connection with Zarathushtra. 

Fabled Greek Conversions. —-The statements of the Pahlavi 
Shikand Giimanik Vijar and of the Persian Shah Namah 

ave already been given as claiming traditionally that the West 
(Phi. Ariim, Pers. Riim)* came under Zoroaster’s influence. 
The tradition is late, but in one respect it might not be so far 
from the truth if we should choose to look at Zoroastrianism 

a simply in the light of Mithra-worship which, as is well known, _ - 


1The Desatiy (Dasatir), Bombay, $ Pasitir, ii, 144; Dabistin, i, 280-— 
1818, vol. ii. 125. See Appendix VI., 283. See Appendix VI. 
where the passage is reprinted. ' The comprehensive term to denote 


2Dasitir fi. 126-143 (§§ 65-162) Asia Minor, Greece, and the Roman 
and Dabistan, i. 280-283, Empire. 
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pushed its way even far into Europe. It is not unnatural, more- 
~ over, for religious devotees to lay claims to extraordinary foreign 
missionary conquests. This third great debate or theological 
dispute into which Zoroaster is presumed to have entered and 
to have come off victorious, is with a Greek philosopher and 
master, as recorded in the Dasatir and noticed by the Dabis- 
tan.) The account is doubtless apocryphal, but it deserves 
consideration with the other alleged conversions, and there is 
perhaps a far-off echo of it in Hamzah of Isfahan, in a passage 
which describes how the Greeks evaded attempts to convert 
them, and the passage is given below in Appendix IV.? 

Briefly the Dasitir story of this conversion incident is as 
follows: In a prophetic passage the text of the Dasatir tells 
how a wise man, named Tiainiir (Pers. Tiitianiish) or Niyatus, 
as the Dabistin calls him,’ ‘will come from Nirakh (Pers. 
Yunan, i.e. Greece) in order to consult thee (O Zardusht) 
concerning the real nature of things. I will tell thee what he 
asketh and do thou answer his questions before he putteth 
them.’ The commentary upon this passage and also the 
Dabistiin expressly state that the sages of Greece despatched 
this learned man after Isfendiar had promulgated the Faith in 
many lands. We may therefore infer that the event, if it 
occurred at all, took place some years after King Vishtasp had 
accepted the Religion. The god Mazda, on this occasion like- 
wise, instructs his prophet what he shall say and how he shall 
respond to the foreigner who is described as coming to 
‘Balkh.’® Ormazd assures Zardusht of success, and the com- 
mentary adds that ‘when the Yunani (i.e. Greek) sage heard 
all these words (of Zardusht), he entered into the Faith and 


1 Dasatir, ti. 120-126 (§§ 42-62) ; 
Dabistaén, i, 277-278. 
2 For the original, see Hamzah al- 


and Shea and Troyer’s note to the 
passage. On the language of the Da- 
satir, see what is said in Wilson, Parsi — 





Isfahini, Annales, ed. Gottwaldt, p. 26; 
ef. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 33 and also p. 199 below. 

8 Dasitir, ii, 120; Dabistan, i. 277, 


Religion, pp. 411-412. 

4 Dasiitir, ii. 120, §§ 42-45. 

6 See commentary upon Dasatir, il. 
120, § 43; reprinted in Appendix VI. 
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Prophet. (As a reward, moreover), the king of kings, Gush- 
tsp, bestowed on him the office of Chief of the Hirbeds of 
Yunin,,and of the Mobeds of that country, The accomplished — 
man (accordingly), having returned back to Yunan, brought 
over the inhabitants to the religion of that blessed Prophet.’ * 

This story, whatever may be its worth or its worthlessness, 
is not uninteresting because it shows the existence of a tradi- 
tion on the Oriental side regarding early connections between 
Iran and Greece in which religious matters came into play. 
There may, of course, lurk in such tradition some reminiscence 
of intercourse between the nations prior to the Graeco-Persian 
wars. The note of Hamzah al-Isfahini on some attempt to 
spread Zardusht’s Gospel among the Hellenes has been men-_ 
tioned above, with a Pahlavi reference also and a tradition in 
Firdausi.2 We must not forget that the Dinkart asserts that a 
Greek translation was made of the Avesta.2 We may further- 
more recall several allusions of the Greeks themselves to the 
effect that Plato, Hermodorus, Theopompus, and others came 
under the influence of Magian doctrines.¢ The name of this 
Grecian converted sage (Tiainir, Tiitiantish, or Niyatiis) is very 
obscure and the reading is uncertain. But an identification 
with Pythagoras has been suggested on the basis of the point 
just presented.© Whether founded on fiction, as is likely, or 
based upon fact, as is unlikely, the account merits recording 
and is fully given in Appendix VI. below, while the classical 
passages on Pythagoras, who is said to have studied in Babylon 
under the Magi, and on Plato might be worth looking over 
again in Appendix V., and in Chapter I., p, 7, n. 5. 

Did Zoroaster ever visit Babylon ? In this same connection, 
when speaking of Babylon, it may be appropriate perhaps to 

1 Dasatir, ii. 125, § 62, commentary 4 For references, see Chap. I., pp. 
and text. 7-8. 

2 See pp. 78, 84, 88. - 6 See Troyer’s note on Dabistin, i. 


8 Dk. 3 (West, SBE. xxxvii. p. 277. Ishould think ‘Plato’ might be 
XxXxi.). as plausible a suggestion, 
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i Na we steehvetcie atearnks made by the Pahlavi Dinkart which ame bi 
to the religion of Zaratisht the overthrow of error and evil in 
‘Bapél,’ and it accounts this achievement as one of the marvels 
of the Faith. The passage speaks of the existence of ‘several 
matters of evil deceit which Dahak had done in Bapél through 
_ witcheraft ; and mankind had come to idol-worship through that 
seduction, and its increase was the destruction of the world ; 
but through the triumphant words of the religion which Zara- 
tiisht proclaimed opposing it, that witchcraft is all dissipated 
_and disabled.’? 

There is of course a distant possibility that after the Faith 
became fairly established Zoroaster himself actually did go on 
missionary journeys, teaching and preaching and exercising the 
influence of his own strong personality, We need only think 
of the three brief years of our Lord’s ministry. At all events 
it is not wholly impossible to believe that several places were 
visited, perhaps including Persepolis also,? even if we are not 
prepared to accept so extravagant a view as that Babylon was 
among the number. It is true that some of the classical writers 
make Pythagoras a follower of Zoroaster or at least of the Magi, 
who were established at Babylon and into whose mysteries he 
was initiated.4 The theory of personal travel need not be 
pressed too far; where the effect of the Religion came, there also 
the Master himself had gone in influence, if not in person. In 


+ Dk. 7. 4. 72, West's translation in in the Avesta as ‘Bawri’: cf. Yt. &. 
SBE, xvii. 66. 29-31. ; cf. 16, 19-21. In Mkh, 27. 64- 

* The text does not indicate at what 67, the old king, Lohrasp, is regarded 
time in Zoroaster’s career thisevent is as having destroyed Jerusalem and dis- 
supposed to have been brought about, persed the Jews, a statement which is 
or whether it did not come to pass found elsewhere; see West, SBE. 
later through the developments and xxiv, 64, Somewhat similar is Dk. 5. 
spread of the Religion, The actual 1.5, ef, SBE. xlvii. 120. Brunnhofer, 
fall of Babylon occurred a generation Vom Pontus bis zum Indus, p. 147, 
after the Prophet. One might possibly might be noticed. 


conjecture from the passage that ‘the #See references to Istakhr already 
Religion’ perhaps joined hands with given, and also below in Appendix IV. 
the conqueror Cyrus in destroying this *See references in Chap. L., pp, 


city, which is spoken of with hatred 7-8, and in Appendix V. 
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student of the Exilic Period of the Bible. 


Conclusion. —The story of the spread of the Faith, so far as i | 
we can gather it from tradition, implies that missionary efforts 
carried the Avesta to foreign lands as well as throughout the 
_ territory of Iran. Tales are told of Hindu conversions, and 
- even Greeks are fabled to have accepted the Creed. Zoroaster 
- himself may possibly have engaged personally in the general “ 
movement of the propaganda, but there is no proof that he 


yisited Babylon. His time no doubt was constantly taken up 
in working for the Faith; some of the results which were 


achieved and some of the events which happened in the follow-. 
ing years of the Religion are recorded in the next two | 


chapters. 


mise this we beuvs only another phase te the Pana of Buddha, | ee nh 
Regarding Babylon, moreover, everything which associates — 
‘Zoroaster’s name with this city can but be of interest to Bhi) Hs 





CHAPTER VIII 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGION 


THE NEXT FEW YEARS OF ZOROASTER’S MINISTRY 


Homo tin sacerdotio diligentissimus. 
— Cicero, Oratio pro Rab. Perd. 10. 27, 


Inrropuction — Recorp or a NorewortnHy Converston — TRADITION OF 
ZOROASTER’S Hnarinc A Buinp Man—Quvestion oF ZoRoasTER’s ScrnN- 
Tiric Know.ener —OrkeR Irems ov Interest, IncIpENTS, AND Events 
—THE Sacrep Fires — Cono.vusion 


Introduction. — Zoroaster’s life was a long one and his min- 
istry covered a number of years; yet tradition does not give us 
all the details which we might wish so as to be able more defi- 
nitely to mark off into periods or epochs the fifteen years or 
more that intervened between Vishtispa’s conversion and the 
beginning of the Holy Wars that were waged against Arejat- 
aspa. In other words, we are not altogether clear in dividing 
up and distributing the events that seem to have happened, 
roughly speaking, between Zoroaster’s forty-fifth year and the 
sixtieth year of his life. We certainly know they must have 
been active years, the years of a man of vigorous mind who 
has just passed his prime, and no doubt some of the events 
which have been described in the preceding chapter may 
belong to this time, or even possibly later. The foregoing 
chapter, in fact, perhaps leaves an impression of too great pre- 
cision in the distribution of its incidents. We may therefore 
take it with some latitude in connection with the present. If 
anattempted distinction is to be drawn, as the latter chapter dealt. 
mainly with promulgation and conversion, this one may deal 
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labors and the exercise of priestly functions. 
in mind, however, that trying to locate in it the eyents which 
may have occurred at this time is a task that is difficult to per- 
form with much satisfaction, and the work may be regarded 
rather as tentative, and as an endeavor to use material which 
remains at hand. | 
Record of a Noteworthy Conversion. — One event, however, 
is definitely located for us by tradition as belonging to @ spe- 
cific year in this period. ‘The circumstance must have been : 
regarded as one of real importance, owing to its being so 
emphatically chronicled; we shall therefore notice it at once. 
It is the conversion of a heretic, a Kavig or ungodly priest, 
who is won over to the true Faith. ‘This is recorded in the 
Selections of Zat-sparam, which say: ‘In the twentieth year 
(of the Religion) the Kavig who is son of Kiindah is attracted 
(to the Faith).’* Although the name is not definitely known, 
the incident is none the less sure; and if we accept the tradi- 
tional date of ‘the twentieth year’ of the Religion, we may set 
down this event for B.c. 611, at which time Zoroaster would 
have been in the fiftieth year of his age. All this makes the 
incident not without interest. 
-. Pradition of Zoroaster’s healing a Blind Man.——In connec- 
tion with Zoroaster’s ministry and possibly as a reminiscence 
of a missionary journey, or work in that field, unless we are to 
maa) refer it to an earlier period of his career, we may make men- 
| tion here of a legendary story of his healing a blind man. 
The story is told by Shahrastani of Khorassin (A.D. 1086- 







He 1158) who locates the scene rather in Persia Proper.’ The 


1 Zsp. 23. 8, West, SBH. xtvii. 165. 
The reading of the proper name from 
oa the Pahlavi is not certain. West's 
SA note on the passage offers ‘ Kinih’ as 
i a possibility. 

* According to the Bindahishn chro- 
nology worked out by West, SBE. 


xlvii. Introd. § 55, and Appendix HI. 
below. 

8 My attention was first drawn to 
this story by a letter from Prof. G. F. 
Moore, Andover, Mass., dated June 
23, 1892. 
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oy runs as follows: ‘ As he (i.e. Zardusht) was passing a 
"ie blind man in Dinawar,! he told them to take a plant, which he 
described, and to drop the juice of it into the man’s eyes, and he 
would be able to see; they did this and the blind man was restored 
to sight.’ Even if this incident should belong to an earlier 
period of Zoroaster’s life, or to the time of his wandering, it 
nevertheless serves to show a tradition that miraculous healing 
power was believed to be exercised both by Zoroaster and by 
virtue of the Faith itself. The latter point might find 
sufficient exemplification in the Avestan Vendidad. 

Question of Zoroaster’s Scientific Knowledge. -— The tradi- 
tion which has just been recounted of the healing of the blind 
man brings up another point which requires note. This is the 
question of Zoroaster’s scientific knowledge, which is a side of 
his character that is distinctly recognized by tradition, and 
which must have come into play in his ministry. There is evi- 
dence that he showed a practical bent of mind in his work as 
well as the theoretical and speculative turn in his teaching. 
All accounts of the Religion indicate that the necessity of minis- 
tering to the wants of the body, as well as to the needs of the 
soul, was fully comprehended. Nor is medical knowledge 
to-day regarded as unessential or to be dispensed with in some 
branches of foreign missionary work. The records of antiquity 
imply that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopxdiac 
character, stood for many sides of life. Some of the original 
Nasks of the Avesta are reported to have been wholly sci- 
entific in their contents, and the Greeks even speak of books 
purported to be by Zoroaster on physics, the stars, and precious 
stones.* It is true these need not have come from Zoroaster at 


1 This village is located by Yikit, scientifique en Perse; Paris, 1894-97, 
twenty farsangs from Hamadin; itlies especially tome iv. p. 290. 
between this and Kirmanshah. See 2 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire dep. 60. 
la Perse, p. 261, p. 367 (Shiz), 515 8 See p. 8 above, and Appendix V. 
(Mah-Dinar) ; and for a description below, under Suidas and Pliny. 
of the place see de Morgan Mission 
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practical element in the Religion which made it appeal to 
many who might not otherwise have been attracted, and which 
must have contributed in no small degree to its spread. The 
priests were the real conservators of knowledge and learning. 
As an illustration of their practical knowledge, so serviceable 
to mankind, we may notice a passage in the Dinkart, which 
claims that the debt owed to Zoroaster in this respect is 
extensive. The text reads: ‘One marvel is the disclosure hy 
Zavatisht, in complete beneficence, medical knowledge, ac- 
quaintance with character, and other professional retentiveness, 
secretly and completely, of what is necessary for legal knowl- 
edge and spiritual perception ; also, the indication by revelation, 
of the rites for driving out pestilence, overpowering the demon 


Ml; but this represents a phase of life that’ Zoroaster or hid 
apostles stood for. Tradition recognizes the presence of this 





and witch. and disabling sorcery and witcheraft. The curing 


of disease, the counteraction of wolves and noxious creatures, 
the liberation of rain.’} This and a number of ordinary prac- 
tices, which have a bearing upon every-day life, are included in 
this list of what the Pahlavi text calls ‘worldly wisdom’ 
(gehdnd-xiratoth), as contrasted with ‘angelic wisdom’ or ‘divine 
knowledge’ (yazeddnd-viratoih).2 The brief résumé sums up 
what was expected to be found in the repertory of the wandering 
Athravan, or descendant of the Prophet, at least in Sassanian 
times, and quite as likely it represents some of the sides of 


Zoroaster’s own activity during the long period of his 


ministry. 
Other Items of Interest, Incidents, and Events. — Traditio 

has preserved a few more items of interest, incidents, or occur- 

rences and events which may belong to the period of these 


a years. A suggestion has been made that Zoroaster may haye 


visited his own home in his native land of Adarbaijin. Anque- 
til even thought that Urumiah is mentioned in the Avesta in 


1 Dk. 7. 5. 8-9, translated by West. 2 See West's note in SBE. xlvii. 76. 
SBE. xvii, 75-76. 








Sai eainotion given by hee hist bidding Darsiwaxhiva! as 
he conceived it, to proceed to a certain place. But this isa 
mistaken interpretation of the passage. Anquetil also under- 
stood that Zoroaster and Vishtasp were together in Istakhr 
(Persepolis).? This view is apparently based upon the fact 
that Zoroaster induces Vishtasp to transfer one of the sacred 
fires from Khorasmia to Darabjard, in Persia, as stated by Masiidi,? 
and based upon Tabari (and Bundari after him) who describes 
how the Avesta was written down in golden letters upon the 
hides of twelve thousand oxen and ‘Vishtisp placed this at 
Istakhr in a place called Darbisht (or Zarbisht ?).”4 This may 
be noticed also in connection with the tradition of Jaimiasp’s 
writing down the Avesta from Zoroaster’s teachings (p. 76), 
and is also brought up in connection with the tradition that 
the archetype copy of the Avesta was deposited in the 
‘treasury of Shapigin’ (or however we are to read the name 
and its variants) as discussed below in Appendix IV. 

During this period we can likewise imagine Zoroaster as 
otherwise much engaged in organizing the new religion, in 
founding fire-temples as described below, and in exercising in 
various ways his function as Chief Priest; not the least of these 
perhaps was in establishing the rite of ordeal as already noticed, 
or in celebrating the event of Vishtasp’s conversion by planting 
the cypress of Kishmar, before described. There were also 
times when prophetic visions were granted and hallowed enun- 
ciations were made, The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (and after it 
the Zartusht Namah) records a favored vision which was allowed 
to Zoroaster, in which he foresees, during a seven days’ trance, 
the whole future of the Religion.’ Even the Apocryphal New 
Testament in one passage claims that Zoroaster prophesied the 


+ Anguetil du Perron, i. Pt. 2, p. 5 Masidi, trad. Barbier de Meynard, 
52, n. 1, ‘The misinterpretation of iy, 76. 


the words Airyama Ishya is repeated * Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
by Kleuker, ZA. Theil 8, p. 35. p. 37 ; Hyde, Hist. Relig. p. 315 (1 ed.), 

? Anquetil du Perron, op. cit. p. 63 *Bahman Yt. 2. 6-9, seq., tr. by 
= Kleuker, ZA. Theil 8, p, 35, West, SBZ. v. pp. 191-235, 
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‘obras of Christ ;1 and a Syriad writer, malnnieN of Hila 
(a.p. 1250) tells a tradition of a special fountain of ‘water, — 
called Glésha of Hérin, where the royal bath was erected and 
by the side of this fountain Zoroaster predicted to his sues tity 
the coming of the Messiah.? _ 

The Sacred Fires. — There can be little doubt that much of 
Zoroaster’s time was spent in the care of the sacred fire or in 
the furthering of the special cult throughout the land. Tradition 
counts that one of the most important features of Vishtaspa’s 
conversion was his active agency in founding new places in 
which the holy flame might be worshipped or in reéstablish- 
ing old Atash-gahs. In a special (prose) chapter, the Avesta — 
describes the various sacred fires recognized by the Faith, and — 
the Bindahishn gives additional details on the subject ;° Wir- 
dausi mentions several so-called Fire-Temples,t and Masiidi, 
among other Mohammedan writers, devotes a number of pages 
to the subject of the Magian pyraea, several of which he says 
existed before Zoroaster came.5 Numerous Arabic writers 
refer to the question, and as their references are accessible, 
they need only be summarized here.® 

Masiidi and Shahrastani tell of some ten different Pyraea 
‘or places of fire-worship which existed in Iran before Zoro- 
aster’s time, and they give the name or location of each. Zoro- 
aster himself causes a new temple to be built in Nishaptr, and. 
another in Nisaea.? Furthermore, at his request King Vishtasp 
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1 Apocr, NT. I. Infancy, ch. tii. 1. 

2 See Gottheil, References to Zoro- 
aster, p.20; Kuhn, Zine Zoroastrische 
Prophezeiung, p. 219 in Festgruss an 
Roth, Stuttgart, 1893; and Wallis 
Budge, Book of the Bee, p. 81 seq. in 
Anec. Oxon., Oxford, 1886. Of course 
compare Yt, 19. 89-05 ; Dk. 7, 8. 56. 

8 Avesta, Ys. 17. 11; cf. also Vd. 8. 
73-06 ; Pahl, Bd. 17. 1-9. See especially 
Darmesteter, Ze ZA. i. 149-157. 

4 E.g. ShN. Mohl, iv. 291, 364, etc. 


5 Mashdl, Les Prairies 7 On. Texte 
et ‘Trad. par C, Barbier de Meynaril, 
iv. 72, 75 seq. ; and see Shahrastant, 
Uebersetzt, Haarbriicker, i, 275 seq. 

6 On the fires, see especially the 
material in Gottheil, References to Zo- 
roaster, pp. 45-47; Hyde Relig. Pers. 
p. 853-862. | 

7 Masiidi, Prairies, iv. 75 ; Shahras- 
tani, i, 276; cf. Gottheil, References to 
Zoroaster, pp. 45, 47. 
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geeks fr the fire of Jemshéd, which is found in Khorasmia, and 





he has it transferred to Darabjard in Persia. This latter fire 
is said to be especially venerated by the Magi. Other Pyraea 
are mentioned in Seistan, Riim (Constantinople), Bagdad, Greece 
- (without the fire), India, and in China. Not without interest 
is the mention of the fire-temple in Kiimis (Comisene) which 
bore the name of ‘Jarir,’ apparently after Vishtasp’s son Zarir.! 

Among all the fires there seem to be three which stand, in 
later times of the Sassanians, as the threefold representative of 
the sacred element, corresponding to the social division of the 
community into three classes, priests, warriors, and laboring 
men.* The names of the three great fires are given as fol- 
lows : — 

1. Atir Farnbag, the fire of the priests. This fire, 
whose name appears as Farnbag, Fréba, Khurrid, Khordad, 
being a corruption of * Hyarend-bagha or * Hvarend-diata, i.e. 
‘the fire of the Glory Divine, or the fire Glory-Given,’ is one 
of the most ancient and most sacred of the holy fires in Iran.® 
Existing as early as Yima’s reign, and having been established 
in the Khorasmian land or the eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, it was removed by Kavi Vishtaspa to Cabul, if we are to 
accept the commonly received statements on the subject.4 


1 So Shasrastini, i. 275, but seem- reading ‘ Kavul (Kabul)’ which West, 
ingly a different reading or form of however, gives (SBR. vy. 63). Dar- 
the name (i.e. Djerich) is found in mesteter follows Masiidi, Shahrastani, 
Masiidi, iv. 74. See also Gottheil, Ref- and Yakit; similarly, Ibn al-Fakih al- 
erences to Zoroaster, pp. 45, 46. Hamadhani (a.p. 910); Albiriini (p. 

* Bd. 17. 5-8, and Ys. 17.11. Cf 215, tr. Sachau) —all cited by Gottheil, 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 1498eq., and References to Zoroaster, pp. 43-47. 
Masiidi, loc. cit, The subject is also discussed below in 

®Cf. Arda Virdf, tr. Haug. and connection with the scene of Zoro- 
West, p. 146, note ; and Bd. 17. 5-6. aster’s ministry, Appendix IV., p. 217, 

‘So Bd. 17. 5-6 if we read the It is evident that Shahrastani’s Aza- 
Pahlavi name as ‘ Kabul’ with West rua is for Adarfn shah, ‘king of 
(SBH. y, 68); otherwise we may un- fires,’ Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 187, 
derstand it was removed, not eastward, Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
but to the west, if we follow Darmes- __p. 47. 
teter, Le ZA. i. 154, in doubting the 
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2. Atir HOR (Gishasp ), the bes of the warriors. Ana | 
The name Gishnasp is probably a corruption from * Varshan-— een 
aspa, ‘male-horse,’ cf. Skt. vrsan-as‘vd, an epithet of Agni, as 
noted by Darmesteter. This was a very ancient fire and it 
early played a part when Kai Khisray exterminated idol-wor- 
ship. It was situated in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah, 
or on Mount Asnavand upon the shores of that lake.! Accord- 
ing to the Zaratusht Namah, this was one of the fires which 
came with the Archangels to aid in Vishtispa’s conversion as 
described in Chap. V., p. 65, n. 1. 

3, Atir Biirzhin Mitrdé, the representative of the labor- 
ing class. The name, also in Persian, Burzin Mihr, corre- 
sponds to * Berezant Mithra.? This third fire, or the special 
fire of the laborer, played an important part in Vishtispa’s con- 
version. ‘This is located on Mount Raévant in Khorassin in the 
vicinity of Lake Sdvar (mentioned in the Biindahishn), in the 
region of ‘lls, as noticed also below in Appendix IV., p. 216.8 
A similar situation is given to it by Firdausi.t Perhaps there 
is an echo of the name of this fire lingering in the name of the 
small town Mihr to the west of Nishapiir, although for a fuller 
statement of Houtum-Schindler’s view, reference is made to 
p. 216. Several of the Mohammedan writers, as noticed above, 
state that the special fire of Zoroaster was in the neighborhood 
of Nishiptr. We recall that Khorassin was the land of the 
planting of the cypress of Kishmar, and the scene of the clos- 
ing battles which ended the Holy War —-all of which is of inter- 
est in connection with the field of Zoroaster’s ministry. 

Conclusion. -— ‘The aim of this chapter has been to present 
such material as we can gather for the events of Zoroaster’s 
life during the years next preceding:the outbreak of the Holy 


2 Bd.17.7; Zsp. 6.22; West, SBR. vy. 38, 41, 173. See likewise Anquetil 


v. 68, 178, See also p, 48 above. du Perron, ZA. i. Pt. 2, p. 46, n. 2 
4 Cf. Av. Midram .. . barazantam, (on Khorassfin). 
Yt. 10, 7. 4 Cf. SN. iii. 1499, Vullers-Lan- 


* Bd. 12. 18. 82-35; Zsp. 6. 22; cf. dauer = trad. Mohl, iv. 291. 
also Bd. 12. 24; 22. 3; West, SBH. 
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In this way an impression has been outed of certain 


Stier ides of Zoroaster’s character and activity, especially the 
practical side which his nature probably also had. The mate- 


rial from which to judge of these points, however, is found to 
be rather meagre. Finally, special attention has also been 
devoted to the subject of the spread of the fire-cult by Zoro- 
aster and the work which was accomplished in founding new 
Atash-gahs or in reéstablishing thd old Pyraea. But all these 
events did not come to pass without a struggle; nor were the 
actual results achieved without a hard fight. If the Faith 
which Vishtaspa has adopted is to become the state creed of 
the realm, this is not destined to come to pass without a 
struggle, especially with powers outside. Warfare is insep- 
arable from crusading; and we see gathered in the horizon the 
clouds of the storm about to burst over Iran. 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE HOLY WARS OF ZOROASTRIANISM 


THE LAST TWENTY YEARS OF ZOROASTER’S LIFE 


‘Fight the good fight of faith,’ 
— Trworny I, 6. 12. 


Inrropvertion — Revicgiocs WARFARE IN THE AVESTA — AREJAT-ASPA, OR 
AnsAse AND TUR Houy Wars—OvrTsreak or Hostiiities; Cavusus AND 
Dates — Ansise’s Untiwarum— His Fresr Invasion; toe Horry War 
necins —Ansise’s ARMY AND ITs Leavers — VisutrAsr’s ARMY AND ITS 
ComMMANDERS—~- BaTrLes OF THE First Wak—IsrenpidAr As CRUSADER, 
ANd THE Fotrowine Events — Anvdsr’s Seconp Invasion; Tum Last 
Hoty Wan-—- SUMMARY 


Introduction.— Up to this point it might appear as if the 
progress of the Religion had been one only of success and 
smooth advance. Such, however, cannot have been the case in 
reality. We have to do with a church militant, and there is 
evidence, in its history, of more than one hard-fonght battle 
before victory is achieved. Not all conversions were easily 
made. The sword rather than the olive-branch would be the 
more suitable emblem to deck the earlier pages of the history 
of the Faith. . 

Owing to circumstances the development of the idea of uni- 
versal peace and of general good-will towards neighbors was 
not allowed to play so important a part as it might have 
played theoretically in the first stages of the new Religion. — 
When crusading for the Faith began, bitter struggles and 
antipathies soon came into existence. The war-cry of creed 
versus unbelief begins to fill the air. Old political and 

102 
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‘ antagonism. - This latter statement is especially true of the Beh 

ancient enmity between Iran and Turan. This breaks out Rata 
afresh in the form of a war of creeds between the Hyaonian | | 

leader Arejat-aspa, as he is called in the Avesta, or Arjisp of 
Turan, as he is later generally styled, and the pious hero of 
Zoroastrianism, Kavi Vishtaspa (Vishtisp, Gushtisp). Vic- 
tory ultimately attends upon the Creed of the Fire and the 
Sacred Girdle, but the stages of progress have to be fought 
step by step. Bloodshed and distress precede success and 
triumph. 

Religious Wars in the Avesta. — Before turning to the great 
Holy Wars against Arejat-aspa, we must first notice that the 
Avesta also records several other violent conflicts which are 
looked upon in the light of hallowed warfare against unbelief. 
The Avesta mentions some eight powerful foes over whom 
Vishtaspa, or his gallant brother Zairivairi (Zarir) invoke 
divine aid in battle, and victory descends upon their banners in 
answer to their prayers. We know at least the names of these 
vanquished warriors, for they are given in the Yashts. We 
read of Tathryayant and Peshana,! Ashta-aurvant, son of Vispa- 
thaurv6-ashti,? Darshinika and Spinjaurusha® and of Pesho- 
cingha and Humayaka.* All are spoken of as infidels, heathen, 
heretics, or unbelievers. The details of the battles against 
them are unfortunately lost. In point of time some of these 
occurred in the period of conversions already described. 
From the claims’ of the sacred text we know that victory 
waited upon the faithful. 

Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) and the Holy Wars.— The inveterate 
foe and mortal enemy of Vishtaspa, however, is Arejat-aspa 
(Arjasp), or the infidel Turk, as later history would have 
styled him. He stands as the great opponent of the national 
Faith, and we are fortunate in having considerable traditional 


1 Yt. 6. 109; Yt. 19. 87; cf. Yt. 9. $1. ® Yt. 9. 30-31. 
*So Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 489, 4 Yt. 5. 118. 
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are of paramount importance in the history of Zoroaster and 


infomation aay irecitay he wars ee his 


his Creed, and they require fuller discussion. Details of the | 
campaigns may be gathered from the Avesta, the Pahlavi writ- 
ings, the Shih Namah, and from some allusions in Arab chroni- 
clers. The account given in the Shah Nimah dates from the 
tenth century of our era, and it is partly by the hand of Fir- 
dausi’s predecessor, Dakiki, as Firdausi himself expressly states _ 
when he describes the thousand lines which he had received | 
from Dakiki in a dream— the thousand, lines relating to Zo- 
roaster and Gushtasp and the founding of the Faith The 
principal references are here collected and presented for 
convenience. 

The warfare against Arejat-aspa is known in the Pahlavi 
writings as ‘the war of the religion.’®? In the Avestan and 
Pahlavi texts Arejat-aspa CArjasp) is the leader of the hostile 
folk known as Hyaonians (Av. Hyaona, Phi. Khyén). This 
nation has rightly or wrongly been identified with the Chionitae 







of the classics. 
Appendix IV. 


1 See p. 5, n. 2; also see Mohl, trad. 
iv. 286-357, and consult Néldeke in 
Grundriss der tran. Philol. ti. 148-150. 

2 References to Arejat-aspa and the 
Holy Wars: Avesta, Yt. 5. 109, 118-. 
117; Yt. 19. 87; Yt. 9. 29-31 = Yt. 17. 
49-51. —— Pahlavi, Dk. 7. 4. 77, 838, 
84, 87-89; 7. 5. 7; 5. 2. 12 (note by 
West) ; 5. 3. 1 (West, p. 126); 8. 11 
4; 9. 61. 12; 4. 21 (West, SBZ. 
xxxvii, 412); Bd. 12. 32-34; Byt. 8. 
9 (and 2. 49, note by West); Zsp. 23. 
8 (all these references are cited ac- 
cording to West’s translations in the 
Sacred Books) ; furthermore, the Pah- 
lavi Yatkar-] Zaririn (which is con- 
stantly cited from the very useful 
contribution of Geiger, Das Yatkar-i 
Zariran und sein Verhidltnis zum 


This subject is more fully discussed below in 
In any event Arejat-aspa stands for the head 


Sah~Name, in Sb. d. k. bayer. Akad. 
der Wiss. 1890, Bd. ii. pp. 48-84. —— 
Firdausi, Shih Namah, ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, vol. iii. p. 1495 seq. ; ci- 
tations also made after the French 
translation by Mohl, Le Livre des 
Rois, iv. 298 seq. (Paris, 1877) ; ef. 
likewise the paraphase by J. Atkinson, 
Shih Namah, translated and abridged, 
London and New York, 1886 ; further- 
more, Vullers, Fragmente iiber Zoroas- 
ter, Bonn, 1881. Pizzi’s translation 
was not accessible. Arabic Writ- 
ers, Tabari, extract quoted by Ndl- 
deke, Persische Studien, ii. 6-7, and 
by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster ; 
finally, Mirkhond, History of Persia, 
tr. by Shea, pp. 288-295, 313-326. 
& Eg. Bd. 12. 33. 
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regards him as the head of Turan, ‘Turkestin, China. 

We have evidence of two distinct invasions by Arjasp’s 
forces, although the Avesta does not make clear the fact that 
there were two wars. The Pahlavi texts are not so explicit on 
the subject as are the Shih Namah and some works, but the 
traditional dates which cover a period of seventeen years, as 
given by the Pahlavi writings, allow the inference of the two 
wars or two invasions. Both these religious conflicts result 
in vietory for Iran; yet not without severest loss for a time. 
In the first war, Vishtaspa’s brother Zairivairi (Zarér, Zarir) 
and the latter’s son Bastavairi (Bastvar, so read for Nastiir)? 
are the heroes of the fight; in the second war, Vishtiispa’s son 
Isfendiar, by his deeds of marvellous prowess, eclipses even 
the glory of these two heroic combatants. It seems appro- 
priate to give some description of these wars and some dis- 
cussion of the subject because of its bearing upon the early 
history of Zoroastrianism. The sources have already been 
mentioned (pp. 5, 38); truly to appreciate the subject one 
ought to read the accounts of tradition, or of fiction as some 
may prefer to call it, in the Yatkar-i Zaririn and in the Shih 
Namah, which have been oftenest drawn upon. Here there is 
space merely to give excerpts from their descriptions or to give 
an outline of their contents. 

Outbreak of Hostilities; Causes and Dates. — If we accept the 
date given by the Zoroastrian tradition, which belongs to the 
time of the Sassanidae, it was some seventeen years after Vish- 
taspa’s conversion that the war against Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) 
broke out. The Pahlavi selections of Zat-sparam state that 
‘in the thirtieth year (of the Religion) the Khy6ns arrive, who 
make an incursion into the countries of Iran.’?* On the basis | 
of traditional chronology, as worked out by Dr. E. W. West, 


1 These names belong to the Avesta, 2 Zsp. 23. 8, tr. West, SB. xlvii 
the Pahlavi, and the Shah Namah. 165. 
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Namah likewise shows that, after the conversion of the king, 
some time must have elapsed before the great war began.? The 
day of the final battle of this war, it may be added, is given by 
the Yatkar-i Zaririn as Farvadin.?® 

As for causes, the ostensible ground for the original difficulty 
was found in Vishtasp’s refusal to continue the payment of 
tribute and revenue to Arjisp and in the latter’s consequent 
and persistent pressing of his demand. So much, at least, for 
the pretence. The actual ground for difficulty, however, seems 
to have been the religious difference ; for Vishtasp’s adoption 
of the new Faith really lies at the basis of the trouble. The 
religious question is certainly mixed up with the tribute matter. 
Perhaps one could hardly expect the two to be separated. ‘The 
affair of the tribute is recorded in the Pahlavi Dinkart as well 
as in the Shih Namah.* On the other hand, the Yatkair-i 
Zariran makes the religious issue the main one.’ In the Shah. 
Nimah, when the question comes up, Zoroaster appears prac- 
tically in the position of a cardinal vested with regal power and 
wielding a vigorous hand in matters of state. He urges Gush- 
tasp (Vishtaspa) absolutely to refuse payment of the tax. The 
great Priest’s personal interest in the political situation and 
problem to be settled is evidently largely governed by religious 
motives ; Arjasp, it is known, had declined to accept the true 
Faith.¢ In the Prophet’s eyes, therefore, Turan is destined to 
be damned. Accordingly it is the Powers of Hell itself that — 
rise up to inflame Arjaisp’s fury against Iran, The Dinkart 


1See West, SB. xivii. Introd. 
§ 66, and Appendix IIL. below. 

2Cf. Shih Namah, ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, iii. 1500, cand? rézgar, and 
Mohl, iv. 293, ‘quelque temps.’ Note 
also that Zoroaster is now spoken of 
as ‘old’ (pir) ; according to tradition 
he would have been sixty at the time. 
The Yatkar hardly implies the lapse 
of so long an interval, and it makes 


Zaratiisht play a lesser part than 
Jaimasp who seems rather to be the 
religious adviser of the king. 

* YZ. § 86 (Geiger). . 

4Dk. 7. 4..77, West, SBE. xlvii. 
68; ShN, tr. Mohl, iv. 295. 

5 YZ, § 1 seq. 

6 ShN, Mohl, iv, pp. 289, 204; YZ. 
§ 1 seq. 
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of Vishtasp’s fixed and unswerving refusal. 


demon of Wrath, conveyed clandestinely to Arjasp the tidings 
The statement 
tells the whole story: * When Vishtisp, accepting the religion, 
‘praises righteousness, the demons in hell are disabled ; and the. 
demon Aéshm (Ay. Aéshma) rushes to the country of the 
Khyons and to Arjasp, the deadly one of the Khyons, because 
he was the mightiest of tyrants at that time; and the most 
hideous of all, of so many of them in the country of the Khy6ns, 


_are poured out by him for war.’? 


Arjasp’s Ultimatum. —- Arjisp forthwith makes a formal de- 
mand in writing and states the conditions upon which alone 
he will remain at peace; and he adds an ultimatum to the 
effect that Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) must abandon the new creed 
or be prepared to have the country of Iran invaded within two 
months? The authority for these statements is to be found in 
the Yatkar and in the Shih Namah; the details of the mes- 
sages, whether fictitious or actual, are preserved in their pur- 
port and intention, at least, in these same works. The names 
of the two messengers whom Arjasp despatches to convey 
this decisive letter have been preserved as Vidrafsh and 
Namkhyast of the Hazars.2 The problem of the location of 
Arejat-aspa’s kingdom and of the Hyaonians of the Avesta has 
already been alluded to and it is more fully discussed below in 
Appendix IV.4 Here we shall only note that the Shih Namah 
locates the Turanians on the other side of the Oxus and makes 
Arjasp despatch his envoys from the city of Khallakh or Khal- 
Ivkh to Vishtasp in Balkh. Although Zoroaster was the chief 


1pk> 7. 4 87, tr. West, SBA. 
xlvii. 72, and see Dk. 8. 11. 4, ‘the 
demon of wrath.’ Compare also the 
mention of ‘ wrath’ in Byt. 3. 9, West, 


_« SBR. y. 218. Vhke Shih Namah has 


narrah Divi, ShN. iii. 1500, ed. Vul- 
lers-Landauer; cf. Mohl, iv. 293. 
2On the time ‘two months’ see 


Shah Namah, Mohl, iv. 298, and Yét- 
kar, § 12. 

% YZ. § 2 (Geiger, p. 47), SKN. 
Mohl, iv. p. 300. See also Dk. 7. 4. 
77, ‘the deputed envoys of Arjasp 

. who demand tribute and revenue cf 
sak va-haz6 (West, SBE. xivii. 68). 
# See p. 123 seq. 





instigator of the sale peewee ae two ‘puller i. i is hue 
unnatural, perhaps, that we find Jamiasp assuming the chief 
role as counsellor, for he was prime minister, chancellor, and 
grand vizir.2 On the receipt of the arrogant message, Vish- 
tisp’s warlike brother Zarir (Avy. Zairiyairi, Phl., Mod. P. 
Zarér, Zarir) at once steps forward and boldly hurls defiance _ 
in the face of Arjasp’s messengers ; he endites in response a | 
stern letter, to which the king gives approval, and he hands it 
to the envoys to deliver on their return.? War is forthwith 
declared. 

First Invasion of Arjasp, and the Holy War. — The Dinkart 
states that the missing Vishtasp-sast6 Nask of the Avesta con- 
tained an account of ‘the outpouring of Arjaisp the Khyon, by 
the demon of Wrath, for war with Vishtiasp and disturbance of 
Zaratisht; the arrangements and moyements of King Vishtisp 
for that war, and whatever is on the same subject.’* ‘This 
brief but clear outline makes us regret the more keenly the 
loss of so interesting a book of the Avesta. But doubtless con- 
siderable of the material has actually been preserved, as in 
other cases, in the Pahlavi and later Persian literature ; and this 
fact lends more weight to the statements of the Pahlavi Yat- 
kar-i Zariran and of the Shah Nimah as being actually based 
on old foundations and therefore worthy of real consideration. 
This should be kept in mind in the following pages and in the 
descriptions which they present. 

The Yatkar-I Zaririn and the Shah Namah both give vivid 
pictures, with imaginative coloring, of the marshalling of the _ 
forces and the numbers of the opposing hosts. As is commoy) 
even in modern historical records, the estimates of the num ber 
of men actually under arms differ considerably. For Atjasp’s 

1Dk. 8 11. 4, ‘the outpouring of 8 YZ. §§ 10-18 (Geiger, "pp, 49-50) ; 
Arjisp the Khy6n, by the demon of ShN. Mohl, iv. 301-308, 
wrath, for war with Vishtasp and 4 Dk, 8, 11.4, West, SBE. xxxvii. 
disturbance of Zaratisht.’ 24, 


2V¥Z. § 3 (Geiger, p. 48); ShN. 
Mohl, iy. pp, 800-317. 
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¥ army one - section of the Yatkar gives the number as 131,000 
men! The Shah Namah is not so explicit, but puts the 
forces of the two wings of Arjasp’s host, and of the reserve, 
at 300,000, without including the main body of the army.? 
On. the other side Vishtiisp’s army is actually estimated by 
the Yatkar at 144,000 men,® although it once speaks as if the 
number were innumerable;* whereas in the Shih Namah the 
strength is merely stated in a vague way as 1000 x 1000.° 

Arjasp’s Army and its Leaders, — The tradition upon which 
Firdausi, or rather Dakiki, based his poetic chronicle is consis- 
tent throughout with respect to making the city of Khallakh 
the place from which Arjisp set out upon his campaign. 
Again we miss the lost Vishtasp-sisto Nask of the Avesta 
alluded to above! ‘The poet is even able to give the order in 
which Arjisp arranged his troops for the invading march. 
This differs considerably from the actual plan of marshalling 
his forees and commanders when in battle array; but even a 
poet would recognize the likelihood of changes and alterations 
according to the exigencies of the campaign and situation. 
On the march the troops were disposed of in the order given 
in the diagram on page 110.° 

The advance guard is entrusted to Khashish. The two 
wings are assigned respectively to Arjasp’s own brothers Kuh- 
ram and Andariman (cf. Av. Vandaremaini) with three hun- 
dred thousand picked men. The chief in command is given to 
Gurgsar, while the flag is entrusted to Bidrafsh. Arxjaisp him- 
self occupies the centre for safety and convenience; and Hiish- 
div brings up the rear. 

As already noted, the above line of march, however, differs 


1YZ. § 46, but a few lines farther 2ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 806, 319, 
on (§ 50) the number is mentioned as 8 YZ, § 49. 
12,000,000 (probably a mistake in a ‘YZ. § 16. 
figure). The prose Shah Namah Nasr 5 ShN, Mohl, iv. 308. 
mentions Arjasp’s conscription as *See ShN. Mobl, iv. 306 (line of 
‘15,000 men’; cf. Hyde, Hist. Relig. march), opposed to iv, 319 (order of 
p. 325 (led.). battle). 
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ze he: iieuiiieht at ithe forces in action on the field of 

battle. According to the picturesque account which is given | 
WAN in the Shih Namah, we can imagine Arjasp’s forces drawn up 
nut in battle array in the manner indicated below. From the 
descriptions of the engagement it is evident that in Oriental 
fights, as often elsewhere, single deeds of great daring by brill- 
iant leaders gain the day rather than combined efforts and the 
manceuvring of massed troops. We may conceive of the fort- 
unes of the battle as guided by Ormazd and by Ahriman. 
The description in the Shah Namah may indeed be poetic or 
journalistic, but it is worth reading, and the array of the 
enemy appeared as follows: *— 


ARJASP’S ARRAY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
(According to the Shah Nimah)* 
Bidrafsh Gurgsar 


Arjisp with Namkhvast® 


Chosen troops 


Reserve 


100,000 | 


Kuhram 
(with rear guard) 


Rea 


Bidrafsh and Gurgsir are given charge of the two wings - 
with 100,000 men each. Namkhvast with picked troops has 


1 See Mohl, iv. p. 319 (and contrast 122; Bidrafs (Widrafs), p. 368 ; Néa- 


with iv. p. 306). mavast, p. 220; Kuhram, p. 166; 
2See preceding note; and, for the Arjasp, p. 21. 
proper names, compare Justi, Jran. 8 Gf. ShN. Mohl, iv. 313, 319. 


Namenbuch, as follows: Gurgsdr, p. 
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the centre one Arjisp himself is stationed. The reserve of 
100,000 men is disposed in such a way as to support all the 
divisions. ‘This time Kuhram? guards the rear, whereas Hiishdiv 
had held that position on the invading march. Among Arjisp’s 
leaders only two are really known to fame in the conflict: these 
are Namkhvast and Bidrafsh.® 

Vishtasp’s Army and its Leaders.— The strength of Vish- 
taspa’s forces has already been mentioned. ‘The three prin- 
cipal heroes who win renown on the Iranian side are, first, 
Vishtasp’s intrepid brother, the valiant Zarir (Av. Zairtvairi, 
YZ. Zarér, ShN. Zarir);* second, the latter’s son Bastvar (Ay. _ 
Bastavairi, YZ. Bastvar, ShN. Nastiir);® and third, Vishtaspa’s 
own glorious son Isfendiir (Av. Spento-data, YZ. ShN. Isfen- 
diar).6 Inthe Yitkar, mention is likewise made of another of 
Vishtaspa’s brothers, named Pat-khusrav,’ and also of a favor- 
ite son of Vishtasp whose name apparently is Frashokart or 
Frashavart.2 The Shah Namah furthermore mentions Arda- 
shir, who is a son of Vishtaspa, Shérd or (according to Mohl) 


1 ShN. Mohl, iv, 313, 319. In YZ. name, Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 682, 
§ 60, Arjdsp, like Vishtaisp, has his suggested Av. Bujasravah, Yt. 13. 101, 
place of observation upon a hill to but this is doubtful. 
direct the battle. 8 YZ. $30 (text corrupt), 29, 44. 

2The name of Arjisp’s brother, Asthe MS. at § 30 is corrupt (cf. 
Ruhram or Guhram, appears as Go- Geiger, p. 75), one might think of Ay, 
hormuz in Tabari; see Néldeke, Per- Frashékara (Yt. 13. 102), which is the 
sische Studien, ii. 7, 8; Justi Tran. reading of all good Avestan MSS. (not 
Namenbuch, p. 112. It Kuhram ac- Frashé-karata, as Geiger, YZ. p. 75); 
cepted Shédisp’s challenge (ShN. but West (personal communication) 
Mohl, iv. pp. 821, 822), he must have thinks they are allthe same name. As 


come forward from the rear. Frash ... falls in this battle, we must 
8 YZ. §§ 20-80, and § 64seq.; ShN. not (as does Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 
Mohl, iv. 319, 823, 327. 633) confuse him with Farshidvard, 
4CE. Justi, Zran. Namenbuch, p. of the Shih Nimah, who does not fall 
882. now, but is slain in the second battle. 


6 Cf, Justi, Tran. Namenbuch, p. 65. Possibly it might be Av. Frash-him- 

6Cf. Justi, ran. Namenbuch, p.  vareta (Yt. 13. 102) if we set aside 
308. Darmesteter’s, connection with Pers. 

7, YZ. §§ 29, 87; he is apparently Farshidvard. In any. case Justi, Jran. 
not named in the Avesta; cf. Geiger, Namenbuch, p. 104 should be con- 
Yatkar-i Zariran, p. 77. For his sulted. 
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‘Orn ers i Shedasp? Gariimi, the son of Jamisp, Névzir, son of 
aE Vishtasp, Bashitan (i.e. Peshotanu), son of Vishtisp,® and a 
gon of Isfendiar called Niish-Adar (i.e. Andsh-Adar) who is 


killed by Zavirah in the second war.6 The valiant Isfendiar 
appears in all accounts of both wars. He is evidently com- 


ARRANGEMENTS OF VISHTASP’S TROOPS FOR BATTLE 
(According to the Shah Namah)? 





(Shédasp ) 


Number not given 


Zartr 


Isfendiair 


| 60,000 | 


50,000 


Main body 


Bastvar, i.e. Nastiir 
(in charge of rear) 


paratively young in the first war, and his renown as hero 
belongs rather to the second great action; but in both cam- 


1Of. Justi, Zran. Namenbuch, p. 
297, Mohl, iv. 821. 

2Son of Vishtfsp, Mohl, iv. 311, 
818, 821; Justi, p. 204. 

8ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 311, 312, 323, 
and see next page. 

#ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 812, 824. 

6 ShN. Mohl, iv. 8382, Justi, Zran. 
Namenbuch, p. 251. Mentioned also 
‘by 'Tabari in this connection (Tab. i. 


676 £. ; cf. Néldeke, Pers. Stud. ii. p. 
7). 

5 ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 388, 849 ; Justi, 
Tran. Namenbuch, p. 176, 387 (Uz- 
warak). 

7 See preceding note; and, on the 
proper names, see Justi, Tran Namen- 
buch, as follows: Zairivairi, p. 382; 
Isfendiair, p. 308; Shédasp, p. 294; 
Bastavairi, p. 66. 
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" paigns he is the same ideal hero, sans peur et sans reproche, — 
‘Twenty-two other sons of the family of Vishtaspa are slain 
according to the Yatkar-i Zariran (§ 29), but this treatise does 
not seem to take account of the second holy war against 
Arjasp. The Shah Namah makes the number of Vishtasp’s 
sons that were slain to have been thirty-eight,’ but this num- 
ber on the other hand seems to comprise both wars. On the 
field of battle Vishtasp’s troops, according to the Shah Namah, 
were drawn up as presented in the preceding table. We must 
regret once more that we have not the missing V ishtasp-sasto 
Nask which the Dinkart says described ‘the arrangement and 
movements of King Vishtasp for that war.’ . 

Battles of the First War. — The location of the seat of war in 
the first great conflict is not wholly clear. The Shah Namah 
speaks of the Jihin or Oxus—see Map ; the Yatkar-i Zariran 
seems to allude to Merv (also in the northeast) as the seat, but 
the text is not precise on the subject. The whole question is 
discussed below in Appendix IV., reference to which should be 
made. 

It is evident, in this first war, that there were two principal 
battles, separated by a slight interval; some of the apparent 
differences and discrepancies between the Yatkar and the Shah 

- Namah are possibly to be accounted for in that way. As to the 
interval, the Shah Namah recognizes a lapse of two weeks 
(di haftah) between the first attack by Arjasp and the combat 

- which resulted in Zarir’s death. As to the action, the Yatkar-i 

Zariran naturally selects those situations and incidents which 

bring its hero Zarir into the foreground. Both accounts tell 

how, on the eve of battle, the sage Jamisp in prophetic vision 

foresees all the gains and all the losses on each side ; and he fore- 

tells to the king the joys and sorrows, the temporary defeat, but 

final, conclusive, and decisive victory of the following day.* 
1 Mohl, iv. 867, 876, 886, 445. $ YZ. §§ 28-80 ; SHN. iii. 1514-1521 ; 
2 See p. 118, and cf. Mohl, iv, 318. ef. Mohl, iv, 309-317. 


$SbN. iii. 1527, di haftah ; cf. 
Mohl, iv. 326, 
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first action a number fall on the side of the Zoroastrian faith. 
‘Several of the names may be gathered; they are mostly sons 
of the king: Ardashir, Ormazd (or Shérd), Shédasp, Névzar, 
Pat-khusrav, and Frashivart(?).2 Most of these are slain by 
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the listful demon Namkhvast. Of all the deseriptions, one of — 


the most picturesque, perhaps, is the account of the chivalrous 
deed of Jimisp’s indomitable son Garami (YZ. Garamik-kart). 
Ina moment of critical suspense he rescues the imperial banner 
by an act of heroism which is all-inspiring, and he saves the gon- 
falon, holding it between his teeth, and fights till he falls.’ 

The second and decisive battle follows this first sharp engage- 
ment after a brief interval. In this action there is no question 
that the hero is Zarir (Zarér, Zairivairi). He does not fall in 
open attack, but by an act of stealth at the hand of the sorcerer 
Bidrafsh, whom he had challenged to mortal combat. Zarir’s 
unfortunate death is gloriously avenged by his young son 
Bastvar (Nastiir) and by the valiant Isfendiar. In the words 
of the Yatkar-i Zariran, as the battle opens, ‘the dashing leader 
Zarir began the fight as fiercely as when the god of Fire bursts 
into a hay-rick and is impelled onward by a blast of the storm. 
Each time as he struck his sword down, he killed ten Khy6ns ; 
and, as he drew it back, he slew eleven. When hungry and 
thirsty he needed only to look upon the blood of the Khyons and 
he became refreshed.’* But treachery, as before stated, undoes 
the noble knight; he falls, pierced through the heart by a 
poisoned spear hurled from behind by the magician Vidrafsh 
(Védrafsh, Bidrafsh) who is promised the fair hand of Arjasp’s 
daughter Zarshtan as a reward. The hero fallen, Vishtasp 
now turns and offers his own lovely daughter Humak (Himai) 


1YZ. § 49; ShN, Mohl, iv. 320. 8 YZ. § 79; SHN. iv. 823, 311-12; 
2 Yist made up from ShN. ili. 1528 see also Geiger, Yatkdr, p. 79. 
seq. ; cf. Mohl, iv. 311, 321; and YZ. 4 YZ. § 51 (Geiger, pp. 59-60). 


§§ 29-30. Compare also Justi, Namen- 5 YZ. §§ 52-56 (after Geiger, pp. 
buch, p. 229 (Néwzar), and the refer- 60-61); cf. ShN. Mohl, iv. 327, 328. 
ences given above, p. 113, See also Néldeke, Pers. Stud. ii. 3. 
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» whosoever will avenge Zarir’s death. The latter’ S ‘yo une ae 
son Bastvar (Nastiu), a child in years but a giant in strength 

and courage, dashes forward and, accompanied by Isfendiar, 
slays the treacherous Vidrafsh, routs the ‘Turanian hosts, hews 


ae 64 


them down as he drives them before him, and with Isfendiar’s 


aid sends Arjasp defeated, humbled, mutilated, back to his own 


capital.” 

The gallant Isfendiar now grants respite to the vanquished 
Turanians, which is in keeping with the nobility of his charac- 
ter, although his soldiers, as the poet describes, were inclined 
to butcher the entire army of refugees. The Shah Nimah is 
able to give the numbers of those who fell in battle. Of Vish- 
tasp’s forces the number of the slain is estimated at 30,000 
including thirty-eight sons of the king.“ On Arjasp’s side the 
list of those who were killed is reckoned to be more than 
100,000. With the boldness of precision worthy of an epic 
writer who is giving details, the poet is able to add that 1168 
of this number were men of rank, beside 3200 wounded.® 
Terms of peace with religious stipulations are entered into and 
the first great victory of Zoroastrianism is achieved. 

The war over, Vishtasp marches back through his own coun- 
try of Iran to the city of Balkh, to celebrate the victory. In 
Persian fashion he is said to have given his daughter Humai to 
the intrepid Isfendiar,® and he assigns to this young hero 
Bastvar (Nastiir) an army of 100,000 picked soldiers, bidding 
him to advance toward Arjasp’s capital, Khallakh, in order to 
complete the conquest. One other son, Farshidvard,’ is made 
suzerain over Khorassan, the territory which afterwards becomes 
famous as a seat of the second holy war against Arjasp. Vish- 
tasp himself next founds a new fire-temple and makes Jamisp 


1YZ. § 57; ShN. Mohl, iv. 330, (p. 114) which explains this number 


$41. as referring to both the wars. 
2YZ. §§ 58-85 (Geiger, pp. 62-69) ; 5 ShN. Mohl, iv. 341. 

ShN. Mohl, 335-341. ® YZ. § 57 seq. implies Bastvar ; 
8 ShN. Mohl, iv, 339. see above, p. 72, n. 1, 


4 But see the statement given above 7 ShN,. Mohl, iv. 345. 
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 ISFENDIAR AS CRUSADER i 






“high priest over it. His final and most important act for the 
Religion is to depute the dauntless Isfendiar upon a hallowed 


mission, a great crusade to foreign lands, enjoining upon him 
to convert all peoples and nations to the Faith of Zardusht, 
When this is accomplished he promises to recompense the valiant 
crusader and dutiful son by awarding him the crown and throne 
of Iran. 

Isfendiar as Crusader, and the Following Events. — Tradition 
tells how fortune favors the gallant knight. So successful is 
his pious zeal, according to the Shah Namah, that the countries 
even of ‘Rim and Hindistin’ are among those who despatched 
messengers to Vishtasp, requesting to have ‘the Zend-Avesta 
of Zardusht’ sent to them. Vishtisp eagerly complies with the 
request and sends a copy of the bible to every land.* An 
allusion to the Dinkart of crusading efforts in the direction of 


‘Aram and the Hindi’ in connection with the name of Spend- 


dat (Isfendiar) has already been noticed above. 

There must have been a considerable lapse of time for all 
this to transpire, and a number of the events narrated in the 
chapters on conversions and the spread of the Religion perhaps 
belong here.2 The interval of peace at home was doubtless 
used to advantage ; and possibly about this time the Avesta 
was written down by Jimisp from the teachings of Zoroaster 
as referred to in the Dinkart.2 All goes well. Each effort of 
Isfendiir is divinely crowned, and at last he feels himself 
entitled by his successes to turn to his father with the expecta- 
tion of receiving the crown according to the royal promise. 
But he receives it not. A mischievous brother, Kurazm 
(Av. Kavarazem, Yt. 13. 103)4 with lying lips calumniates the 
valiant hero to his father. Isfendiar is rewarded by being 


1 ShN. Mohl, iv. 344-345. 

2The Shih Namah implies an in- 
terval of ‘some time’; see SBN. iii. 
1643, Vullers-Landauer = Mohl, iv, 345, 
‘quelque temps.’ 

8 Dk, 4. 21;5.3.4;7. 5,11; 3%. 7. 1. 


Cf. pp. 76, 97. West places this event 
about p.c. 591. See SBE. xivii. In- 
trod. §55, and Appendix IIT. below. 

4ShN. Mohl, iv. 346; Justi, Jran. 
Namenbuch, p. 159; Darmesteter, 
Etudes Iran. ii. 280. 
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“ thrown into: chains and piace sibion a mountain’ in ie M) 
fortress citadel of Gumbadin in Khorassin or Mount Spentd- | 
dita of the Avesta and Bindahishn as described below 7 Ng 
Appendix IV. The Shah Namah goes on to tell how King 
Vishtasp (Gushtisp) leaves Balkh shortly after this incident 
and goes for ‘two years’ to Seistain and Zabilistan to visit 
Rustam. 

It is at this point in the Shah Namah that the narrative of 
Firdausi’s predecessor Dakiki is stated to end, and the story is 
taken up by Firdausi himself. This fact may account for 
certain differences of view and manner of treatment which are 
noticeable.! 

Arjasp’s Second Invasion; the Last Holy War.—The 
chronicle of the Shah Namah, as poetic history, seems to allow 
some years to elapse between the invasions of Arjasp as already 
mentioned, and the traditional Zoroastrian chronology bears 
out this fact if we combine the dates which may be gathered? 
The state of affairs in Iran begins to assume a different-aspect.’ 
The Turanian Arjasp, taking advantage of Isfendiir’s im- 
prisoment, reunites his forces and prepares to strike a blow of 
retaliation upon his former conqueror. Once more he invades 
Iran and the second war begins. The tradition which Firdausi 
follows is claimed by him to be ancient. It is curious, how- 
ever, in some of its details, and it presents an odd picture of 
the management of a kingdom. Vishtisp’s absence from his 
capital seems to have left Balkh weakened or unprotected. 
Arjasp successfully storms the city ; the aged Lohrasp falls in 
the fight before the city walls;* the temple of Niish-Adar is 
sacked and destroyed ; the priests are slain in the very act of 
their pious worship; the sacred fire is quenched by their 


+ On the Dakiki portion of the Shah to have occurred during the Turanian 
Namah, cf. p. 5, n, 2, and see Néldeke in invasion, as discussed in the next 
Grundriss der iran. Philol. ii. 148-160, chapter. 

2'The date of Zoroaster’s death is *Shih Nimah, Vullers-Landauer, 
set at B.o. 583, and this is supposed iii, 1560; Mohl, iv. 364, 558, 
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ng ead Hidad: and, worst of all, the Prophet Zardusht falls’ 
a martyr at the hands of the murderous and fanatical invaders 
of ‘Turan, as he stands in the presence of the altar’s holy 
flame which the Faith so devoutly cherished. The details of 
these particular circumstances are given more fully in the next 
chapter, together with some additional traditions regarding 
Zoroaster’s death. ‘This sad event serves to place the date of 
the second war at about B.c. 583 on the basis of the Biinda- 
hishn chronology.! 

EKyents now follow in rapid succession. Vishtasp learns in 
Seistin of the death of Lohrasp and of the martyrdom of 
Zoroaster. He hastens to join forces with his son, Farshid- 
vard of Khorassan. The Shah Namah states that Vishtiasp 
took the route towards Balkh, but from its description and 
from a Pahlavi allusion to the ‘White Forest,’ as discussed 
hereafter, it appears that Vishtasp joined Farshidvard in Kho- 
rassan, of which the latter was suzerain. We may recall here 
that Firdausi himself was a native of Khorassin and he must 
have been familiar with the tradition. The question of the 
scene of this opening battle is entered into more fully below in 
Appendix IV. So it need not be discussed here. We need 
only follow Firdausi’s brief description of the drawing up of 
the opposing lines, and if we glance at Khorassan on the Map 
we shall have an idea, at least traditionally, of the battlefields 
on which the final victory of Zoroastrianism was won. 

Alas! the valiant Isfendiar is no longer in command of the 
host that is fighting for the Avesta and the Faith of Iran, The 
princely Farshidvard receives a wound that shortly proves 
fatal. Vishtisp is routed, and he finds refuge only in the 
region of Nishapiir or of the Jagatai chain, as discussed in 
detail below, Appendix 1V. The Iranians are beleagured on 
a lonely height; the Faith of Zoroaster seems about to totter 
and fall before the hated Arjasp and Turan. But Isfendiar is 


1 Sée note above, and compare West, SBZ. xlvii. Introd. § 55, and Appen- 
dix ILL. below. 
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fortress which even in the Avesta has given his name to the 
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mountain, can save the State from its impending overthrow. 
According to the Chronicle, Jimasp secretly visits Isfendiar, 


1 ShN. Mohl, iv. 365, 366,887. On the name above, p. 112, n. 8); Bastvar, eK 
the special proper names, see Justi, Justi, p. 66. hee 
Iran. Namenbuch under Frathym- 2 ShN. Mohl, iv. 366, 387. RR 
vareta, p. 104 (but recall discussion of Usb 
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wats Sina finally induods him to forget his cruel wrongs and to 
_ preserve his country from the certain ruin that hangs over it. 
Freed from the galling shackles, he hastens to the rescue and 
leads the hosts of Zoroastrianism once more to victory. Under 
the inspiration of his command a final battle is begun. 
Isfendiar receives full power and sway. The only change in 
the organization of Vishtiisp’s forces, as noted in the Shah 
Nimah, is that Gurd6é (Kerdiii) succeeds to the place of 
Farshidvard, who had died from the fatal wound received in 
the preceding fight, and Bastvar (Nastiir) consequently occu- 
pies the right wing.t Arjasp’s troops are marshalled in a 
manner differing but slightly from that before adopted. The 
disposition of the armies, as given by Firdausi, is shown in 
the diagram on page 122. 

Isfendiaér wins a complete and signal victory. Arjisp flees 
back to Turan. But no quarter this time is granted. His 
country is mercilessly invaded by the invincible Isfendiir, his 
capital stormed and taken, and he himself is finally slain. 
The Dinkart likewise in one passage seems to contain an echo 
of the note of exultation over this event.2 Victory rests every- 
where upon the banners of Iran and upon the triumphant stan- 
dards of Zoroaster’s Faith. 

Thus closed the second invasion of the great Holy War, 
which really served to establish the future of Zoroastrianism, 
for the Faith gained strength from the shock it withstood and 
the power it overcame. According to tradition, victory led 
to other attempts at universal conversion, but not all were 
unqualifiedly successful. The gallant Isfendiar, so zealous ever 
for the cause, is himself ultimately slain in single combat with 
Rustam, whom he sought to convert to the creed in accordance 
with King Vishtasp’s urgent desire and his own unflagging 
readiness for crusading. The story which Firdausi tells of 


1On Gurdse (Kerdfit), see ShN. 2See Dk. 7. 4. 88-00, in West's 


Mohl, iv. 384; Justi, Jran. Namen- translation, SBZ. xlvii. 72-73. 
buch, pp. 122, 161. 
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1 §hN. Mohl, iv, 384. For the pr npee names, see references above. 
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The Sacred Wars summarized.—Such is the story of the 
period of holy warfare against Areiat-aspa (Arjasp) i in behalf | 
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- from sources which are chiefly chronicles. In the Avesta and 


in the Pahlavi writings Arejat-aspa is a Hyaonian (Av. Hya- 
ona, Phi. Khyon); in the Shih Nimah and elsewhere he is 
understood to be a Turanian. Both designations apparently 
amount ultimately to the same thing. Furthermore, according 
to tradition, there were two separate wars or invasions by 
Arjasp, although the earliest accounts do not make this point 
wholly clear. If we accept the Zoroastrian chronology based 
upon the Pahlavi Bindahishn, the defeat of Arjasp in the first 
war must have occurred about B.0. 601. The principal battle 
of this war was the fight in which King Vishtasp’s brother 
Zarir was slain. A considerable interval, nearly twenty years, 
is believed to have elapsed before Arjisp began his second 
invasion. The datt of this event is placed by the tradition as 
about B.C. 583, the year being given by the death of Zoroaster 
which seems to have occurred at this time. The amphitheatre 
in which the final engagements in this war took place appears 
to be Khorassin. Isfendiar, the great crusader, wins the final 
victory that establishes the Faith of Ivan on a firm foundation, 
even though Zoroaster is no longer living to enjoy the fruits 
of triumph, 
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CHAPTER X 
THE DEATH OF ZOROASTER 


THE END OF A GREAT PROPHETIC CAREER 


‘Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord?’ 
— LAMENTATIONS 2. 20. 


Inrropuction— Greek AND Latin Accounts or ZoroasTer’s DEATH BY 
Lientying orn A Frame vrrom Hraves— Tue IrRanrtan TRADITION OF HIS 
Death at THER Hand oF AN Enemy — CONCLUSION 


Introduction. — Those who have read Marion Crawford’s 
novel ‘Zoroaster’ may perhaps recall the graphic scene describ- 
ing the death of the Prophet of ancient Iran, with which the 
romance closes. Whatever may have been the novelist’s 
source of information-——-if he had any source beyond his own 
vivid imagination —his picture is so well drawn that it seems 
real, and it may possibly not be so far, after all, from the truth. 
There is no authority, however, for believing that Zoroaster’s 
death took place at Stakhar (Persepolis); but there is ground 
for believing that he may possibly have been slain while at 
worship in the sanctuary. ‘Traditions on the subject differ; but 
it is the purpose of this chapter briefly to bring together the 
material that is accessible on the question of Zoroaster’s death. 

Greek and Latin Accounts of Zoroaster’s Death. — From 
the fate of Empedocles we are not surprised to find a miracu 
lous departure attributed to a great sage; and the Greek and 
Latin patristic writers give a fabulous account of the passing 
of Zoroaster. His is no ordinary end; he perishes by lightning 
ora flame from heaven, which recalls the descent of the fiery 
chariot and the whirlwind in the,apotheosis of Elijah. For 

124 









if a oct a Sina our ai source is the Pseudo-Clemen- — 


tine Recognitiones and the spurious Clementine Homilies, whose 
statements are followed by later writers. All these passages 
are given in Appendix V., so they are simply summarized here. 

(a) A passage in the Olementinae Recognitiones (dating 
about A.D. second century, and existing in the Latin trans- 
lation of Rufinus),? identifies Zoroaster with Ham or Mesraim 
of the family of Noah, and anathematizes him as a magician 
and astrologer. To deceive the people, it is said, he was wont 
to conjure the stars until finally the guardian spirit or presid- 
ing genius of a certain star became angry at his control and 
emitted a stream of fire in vengeance and slew the arch- 
magician. But the misguided Persians deified the ashes of his 
body consumed by the flame, and they gave adoration to the 
star which had thus charioted him into the presence of God. 
Hence after his death he received the name Zoroaster, that is, 
‘living star,’—an interpretation by those who understood the 
Greek form of his name to have this meaning! ® 

(b) The statement in the spurious Clementine Homilies 4 dif- 
fers but slightly. Zoroaster is identified with Nimrod, who, 
in the pride of his heart, seeks for universal power from the 
star, whereat the lightning falls from heaven and Nimrod is 
destroyed, and he accordingly receives the surname Zoroaster 
for the ‘stream of the star’: Zwpodorpys petwvondedn, did 
TO THY TOD aGaTépos Kat’ abToD CHaav evedOnvar pov. But 
the Persians, it is added, built a temple over the remains of 
his body and cherished the sacred flame that came from the 


1The best material on this subject, For the text, cf. Appendix V., 


from the classical side, is to be found 
in Windischmann, Zoroastrische Stu- 
dien, pp. 306-309 (accessible now in 
translation, Darab D. P, Sanjana, Zar- 
athushtra in the Gathis, pp. 131-135). 

*Clem. Roman. Recogn. 4. 27-29 
(tom. i. col. 1826 seq. ed, Migne). See 
Appendix V., § 12. 


§ 12. 

* Clem. Homilies, 9. 4 seq. (tom. ii. 
col. 244, ed, Migne) ; see Appendix V., 
§ 12, and cf. Windischmann, Zor, 
Stud. pp. 306-307 = Darab D. P. San- 
jana, Zarathushtra in the Gathds, p. 
133, and Rapp, ZDMG. xix. p. 34. 
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coals of the heaven-sent bolt; and so long as they did ‘thi 
they had sovereignty. Then the Babylonians stole away th bri 
embers and thereby gained empire over the world. ae 

(c) Gregory of Tours (a:d. 538-598)" repeats the identi- — 
fication of Zoroaster with Ham (Cham, or Chus) and records | 
the etymology of his name as ‘living star,’ stating that the | 
Persians worshipped him as a god because he was consumed — 
by fire from heaven. See Appendix V., § 37. 

(a) The Chronicon Paschale or Chronicon Alexandrinum 
(last date A.D. 629)° makes Zoroaster foretell his fiery death, 
and bid the Persians to preserve the ashes of his charred bones. . 
As he is praying to Orion, he is slain by the descent of a heay- 
enly shaft, and the Persians carefully keep his ashes down to, 
the present time. See text in Appendix V., § 39. 

The same story is found in almost the same words, or with 
no material addition (see Appendix V., § 39) in the works of 

(e) Johan. Malalas (A.D. sixth century) col. 84, ed. Migne; 
p. 18 ed, Bonnenn. 

(f) Suidas (A.D. tenth century), s.v. Zopocorpys, Aorpovdpos, 
briefly records the death by fire from heaven. 

(g) Georgius Cedrenus (¢. A.D. 1100), tells the same in his 
Historiarwm Compendium (col. 57, ed. Migne; p. 29 seq. ed. 
Bonnenn.), and adds, 7a Aethpava abrod dia rine elyov of Tépaat 
Sos todrou Katappovicavres kal TAS Bactrelas é&é recov, 

(h) Michael Glycas (flor. c. A.D. 1150), Ann. Pars IT, (col. 
253, ed. Migne; p. 244 ed. Bonnenn.), simply repeats the 
Clementine statement. See Appendix V., § 47. 

(i) Georgius Hamartolus (d. about A.D. 1468) merely reiter- 
ates the same in his Chronology (col. 56, ed. Migne). 

All these latter quotations go back to the Clementine source. 


1 For the full text, see Appendix V., | Migne; or i. p, 67, ed. Bonnenn. ; cf. | 


§ 12. Windischmann, Zor; Stud. p. 308 note 
2 Hist. Francor. 1. 5 (col. 164 seq. = Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushtra 
ed. Migne). in the Gathds, p. 186. 


’ Chron. Pasch. col. 148 seq. ed. 
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ae they eal took upon Zoroaster as an astrologer who perished by 
a shaft from heaven, and they usually interpret this as a mark 
| of divine displeasure. 
It might be added, simply by way of greater completeness, 
that Orosius (A.p. fifth century) Hist. i. 4 (col. 700, ed. 
Migne) follows the current later classical story about Ninus 
and Zoroaster, and adds that Ninus conquered and killed him 
in battle, which perhaps is an echo of the war against Arjisp.? 
The Iranian Tradition of Zoroaster’s Death. — Passing from 
the realm of fanciful legend to the more solid ground of tradi- 
tion we have a very persistent statement in the later Zoro- 
astrian sacred writings regarding the death of the Prophet, 
even if, for reasons to be easily understood, that event is not 
mentioned in the Avesta itself.? This tradition with absolute 
uniformity makes his death to have occurred at the age of sey- 
enty-seven years, and ascribes it to a Turanian, one Bratrék- 
résh.2 Whether this occurred at the storming of Balkh or 
under other circumstances, will be discussed below. For the 
latest accessible material on the subject we may refer especially 
to West, SBH. xlvii. According to the Pahlavi selections of 
Zat-sparam, Zoroaster passed away at the age of seventy-seven 
years and forty days in the 47th-48th year of the religion, or 
B.0. 583, of the Iranian chronology.* The month and the day 
ate specifically named, as will be recorded below. ‘The state- 
ment of his age being seventy-seven years is repeated else- 
where,’ and the name of his murderer occurs a number of 
times as the following passages will show. 
(a) The Selections of Zit-sparam, 23. 9 (West, SB. xlvii. 
165) contain the following entry: ‘In the forty-seventh year 


1For the text, see Appendix V., 4See West’s calculations given in 
§ 27. Appendix III,, p. 181, and consult the 
2 See also Geldner, ‘Zoroaster’ in next paragraph. 
_ Eneyelopedia Britannica, xxiv. 821, 5 H.g. Masidl, as given in Appendix 
col. a. IL., p. 168, 


3 Of. also Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 
p. 71. 
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day Khir; and for. eight rectified months, till the month 
Dadyé and day Khir, he should be brought forward as to be 
reverenced.’ ‘The day of his death, according to tradition, is 
the day Khir in the month Artavahishtd, on the eleventh day 
of the second month of the Zoroastrian year.’ 

(b) In Dinkart, 7. 5. 1 (West, SBH. xlvii. 78) we read, 
‘ About the marvellousness which is manifested from the accept- 
ance of the Religion by Vishtasp onwards till the departure 
(vixéd) of Zaratisht, whose guardian spirit is reverenced, to 
the best existence, when seventy-seven years had elapsed on- 
wards from his birth, forty-seven onwards from his conference, 
and thirty-five years onwards from the acceptance of the 
Religion by Vishtasp.’ 

(c) Dinkart, 7. 6.1 (West, SBE. xvii. TT) speaks, among 
other miracles, ‘ About the maryellousness which is manifested 
after the departure (virézd) of Zaratiisht, whose guardian 
spirit is reverenced, to the best existence (i.e, Heaven), and 
manifested also in the lifetime of Vishtasp.’ 

(4) Datistan-i Dinik, 72. 8 (West, SBE. xviii. 218) states 
that among the most heinous sinners, ‘one was Tur-i Bratar- 
vakhsh, the Karap and heterodox wizard, by whom the best 
of men [i.e. Zaratiisht] was put to death.’ If this he the same 
Karap that plotted against Zoroaster as a youth, it would 
imply an extraordinary longevity (p. 28, n. 4). 

(e) Dinkart 5. 3. 2 (West, SBH. xlvii. 126) mentions 
among the events in the history of the Religion, ‘the killing of 
Zaratiisht himself by Bratré-résh.’ See also the note by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana in Geiger’s Hastern Iranians, ii. p. 216. Compare 
likewise Dinkart translated by Peshotan Dastur Behramjee 


1 Or May 1, 3.0. 583, if I reckon the Parsis, 1. 149, 160; ii, 164. On 
correctly, Onthe Zoroastrian months, the year, see West’s calculations in 
see Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 38-86, and SBE. xivii. Introd, § 65, given below 
Dosabhai Framji Karaka, History of in Appendix III. 
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~ Sanjana, vol. vii. p. 485: ‘Among wicked priests the most 


wicked was Tur-e-Baratrut (i.e. Ttir-i Bratar-vakhsh) of evil 
nature and desirous of destroying Zarthusht’s faith.’ 

(f) The Great Iranian Biindahishn in a passage cited and 
translated by Darmesteter (Ze ZA. ii. 19, ef. also iii. Introd. 
Ixxix.) describes the demon and wizard Malkos, who shall 
appear at the end of a thousand years to bring distress upon 
the earth, as a manifestation of ruin springing ‘from the race 
of Tir-i Bratrdk-résh who brought about Zaratiisht’s death.’? 

(g) The Persian prose treatise Sad-dar, 9. 5 (West, SHH. 
xxiy. 267) includes among the list of sinners who are on a par 
with Ahriman, the same ‘Tir-i Bratar-vakhsh who slew Zara- 
tiisht.’ The metrical Sad-dar repeats it also (Hyde, Historia 
Religionis, p. 441). . 

(h) The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, 2. 3 (West, SBH. vy. 195) 
alludes to the same tradition, for when Zaratiisht in a vision 
asks immortality of God, Atharmazd declines it, responding 
thus: ‘When (i.e. if) I shall make thee immortal, O Zara- 
tiisht the Spitaman! then Tiir-i Britar-vakhsh the Karap will 
become immortal, and when Tiir-i Bratar-vakhsh the Karap 
shall become immortal, the resurrection and future existence are 
not possible.’ 

The Pahlavi-Parsi tradition is therefore unanimous that 
Zoroaster perished by the hand of Tiir-i Briatar-vakhsh or 
Bratrok-résh, but it gives no specific details. Firdausi must be 
following an Iranian tradition in keeping with this when he 
assigns this event to the time of the Turanian invasion of Iran, 
and ascribes Zoroaster’s death to the storming of Balkh and the 
destruction of the temple Nush-Adar. Other Persian writers 
seem to accept the same tradition. The extracts are given. 

(i) Shah Namah, ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 1559 graphically 
describes the final scene. I give a version of it, following Mohl 


iv. 868 and Vullers, Fragmente, 103: ‘The army (of Turan) there- 


1 Malkds séj-cthari min to&umak-i Tir-% Brétrdk-vé3, 1 63-1 Zaratust yahvint ; 
see Darmesteter. 
K 
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‘rapine and murder. They advanced toward the Temple of Fire 
(ataskadah) and to the palace and glorious hall of gold. They 
burned the Zend-Avesta entire and they set fire to the edifice 
and palace alike. There (in the sanctuary) were eighty priests 
whose tongues ceased not to repeat the name of God ; all these 
they slew in the very presence of the Fire and put an end to 
their life of devotion. By the blood of these was extinguished 
the Fire of Zardusht. Who slew this priest I do not know.’? 
The story is told over again, a few lines farther on, where the 
messenger bears to the absent Vishtasp the awful news of the 
sacking of the city, the death of Lohrasp, ‘ the king of kings,’ 
and the slaying of the Sage or Master (rad), by which none 
other than Zardusht is meant. The lines run (ef. Vullers- 
Landauer, iii. 1560, and Mohl, trad, iv. 864): ‘They have slain 
Lohrisp, the king of kings, before the city of Balkh; and our 
days are darkened and full of trouble. For (the Turks) have 
entered the temple Niish-Adar and they have crushed the head 
of the Master (Zardusht) and of ‘all the priests ; and the brill- 
iant Fire has’ been extinguished by their blood.’ | 
(7) The prose clironicle Shih Namah Nasr, which Hyde 
terms an abstract of Firdausi made by some Magian,? states 
similarly with reference to this event: ‘They say that when 
Arjisp’s army invaded Iran, Lohrasp left the place of divine 
worship as soon ‘as he learned of this, and took to the field of 
battle. He killed a great many, but he himself was slain, 
together with eighty priests (who were in the temple at Balikh 
Bimi). The fire was quenched by their blood; and among the 
number of the eighty priests was Zardusht the prophet, who 
also perished in this war.’? : 
(k) The later Persian work Dabistin (beginning of 17th 


1 See variant in Vullers- Landauer, 2 Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet. 
jii, 1559,andthetranslation by Vullers, Pers. pp. 819-326 (1 ed.). 
Fragmente, p. 103, and by Mohl, iv. 8 After the Latin translation of 


363. Hyde, op. cit. p. 326. 
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century A.D.), claims that its statement is based upon ancient h ae 
Iranian authority and gives a picturesque description of the aii 
manner in which the martyred. Zoroaster avenged himself upon 
his slayer Turbaraturhash (i.e. Tar-i Britar-vakhsh) by hurling 
his rosary at his murderer and destroying him. Or as the 
passage reads: ‘It is recorded in the books composed by Zar- 
dusht’s followers, and also in the ancient histories of Tran, that 
at the period of Arjasp’s second! invasion, King Gushtasp was 
partaking of the hospitality of Zal, in Seistan, and Isfendiar 
was a prisoner in Dazh Gumbadan; and that Lohrasp, notwith- i 
standing the religious austerities he performed through divine 
favor, laid aside the robes of mortality in battle, after which 
the Turks took the city. A Turk named Turbaratur, or 
Turbaraturhash,? having entered Zardusht’s oratory, the prophet 
received martyrdom by his sword. Zardusht, however, having 
thrown at him the rosary (Shumar Afin or Yad Afrdz) which 
he held in his hand, there proceeded from it such an effulgent 
splendor that its fire fell on Turbaratur and consumed him.’3 

(1) Two other late Persian passages imply that Zoroaster’s 
end was violent. Both of these are noticed by Hyde, from 
whom they are adopted here. The first is from the Persian 
historian Majdi (A.p. sixteenth century), who, after mention- 
ing the dreadful invasion of Arjasp and the death of the priests 
in the temple of Balkh, goes on to say: ‘He quenched the fire 
of Zardusht with the blood of the Magi; and some one from 
Shiraz then slew Zardusht himself.’ 

(m) The second of these two passages is an allusion found 
in the Farhang-i Jahingiri, which apparently refers to the day 
of Zoroaster’s death as well as to the day on which he first 
undertook his mission to Vishtisp, for the dates resemble those 


1 Notice the word ‘second ’ in con- * Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet. 
nection with the preceding chapter. Pers. pp. 319, 825. On Majdi, cf. Ethé 
2..e, Tir-i Bratar-vakhsh. in Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii. 332. 

§ Dabistan tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 5 Hyde, op. cit. p. 319; de Harlez, 
871-372. Avesta tr. p. xxv. note 7. 
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es Bahan | sources as sont Le ‘sentence reads: 
AMY} On the thirtieth day, Aniran, he cea Tran (or Persia), and Me 
on the fifteenth day, Deybamihr, he departed in sorrow from Pa dent 
‘Tran.’ -Hyde, p. 825, seems rightly to have interpreted shi 10 Ua 


ean i allusion thus, and he should be consulted in connection with © Asai 
mH pp. 40, 128, above. ane 
Ne baie Conclusion. — ‘The ‘accounts of Zoroaster’s death by light- Aly 
y i ning or a flame from heaven, as found in Greek and Latin | 
Cy a patristic literature, seem to be legendary. According to Iran- vi 


Aaa ian tradition his death was violent, and it occurred at the hand. 
We of a Turanian whose name is preserved to ill-renown. = 
ar fei Whether his martyrdom took place in the temple when Balkh eae 
iy. was stormed, as later Iranian writers all state, cannot posi- Ny 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS AFTER ZOROASTER’S DEATH 


THE LATER FORTUNE OF THE FAITH 


‘Still did the mighty flame burn on, 
Through chance and change, through good and ill, 
Like its own God’s eternal will 
Deep, constant, bright, unquenchable!’ 
— Moorp’s Lalla Rookh, 


Ixrropucrory Statements; THe Course or Events—-'Tue First Tew 
Years arver Zoroaster’s Deata — Evipence or FURTHER Spepap OF 
rus Reticioy——Deata or tHe First Avosties —~ Later Discrries AND 
Succyussons-—~PRopHEecies AND Future Events —SoOMMARY 


Introductory Statements; the Course of Events. — With the 
great Prophet dead, with the holy flame of the sacred shrine 
quenched in the blood of the martyred priests, we might have 
supposed for a moment that the Religion must perish too, 
Happily, as we have seen, this was destined not to be the case. 
Fate, circumstances, and merit issued other decrees. We have 
watched the spark of the altar flame kindling anew; the story 
of the glorious victories won in hallowed battles for Ormazd 
has been told; the banner of the Creed waves once more aloft. 
Little more remains to be chronicled beyond briefly tracing 
the course which events took in the years that followed Zoro- 
aster’s death. In other words, we are presently to enter the 
realm where actual history goes hand in hand with tradition. 

Tradition according to the Bahman Yasht asserts that 
‘Artashir the Kayan, whom they call Vohiman son of Spend- 
dat,’ and whom we know as Ardashir Dirazdast, or the ‘long- 
handed,’ is the one who ‘made the Religion current in the 
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thermore, we learn that by the time of the last Achaemenians, 


at least, Zoroastrianism is practically acknowledged to have 
become the national religion of Iran. History, alas, has also 


to chronicle iti its memorial chapters the cruel blow which 


Alexander dealt to the whole Persian empire upon his trium-— 


_phal march of world-conquest. Tradition again is in harmony 


in recording how the ‘evil-destined’ or * accursed Iskander’ 
brought ruin everywhere by his sword, and how he burned the 
sacred books of the Avesta, the archetype of the bible of Zoro- 


aster, with the treasury of the ancient Persian kings. ‘This 


last tragic event stands out as the darkest day in the history of 
Zoroastrianism until its final overthrow by Islam, when the 
Koran superseded the Avesta and Ormazd gave place to 
Allah. 

But the two centuries or more between the death of Zoro- 
aster and the coming of Alexander are filled by various reli- 
gious events which the patristic literature of Sassanian times 
carefully revords and which it is proper here to notice in con- 
nection with the history of Zoroaster’s life. It certainly 
seems curious that we have no mention of Cyrus nor of the 
pious Mazda-worshipper Darius, unless we are to understand 
that the events of their reigns are merged in a general way 
into the achievements of Isfendiar. This is one of the prob- 
lems which belong rather to the history of the Religion to dis- 
cuss. For the years themselves that follow Zoroaster’s death, 
the Pahlavi texts give enough general events or incidents to 
mark off the periods or epochs in a loose sort of way. The 
first few years at least are certainly worth recording on the 
lines of the tradition, and a glance should be taken at the © 


1 Byt, 2.17, West, SBE. y. 198-199. 
2 Yet seo Justi’s remark in Jran. Nasmenbduch p. 34, Artaxtaera 8, 
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7 es table 5 in Mipenilia III., which gives sone idea of 
| the current of events. Rela 
The First Ten Years after Zoroaster’s Death. — From tradi- hi f 
tion we know that King Vishtispa outlived Zoroaster, and it a 
is interesting to see from the assertions of tradition how the 
miracwlous events which attended the Prophet’s life do not 
cease with his death, but wonders and prodigies still continue 
to be witnessed during the reign of the patron king. The 
, influence of the veil and glamour of the heavenly personage is 
not yet removed. ‘The first decade after Zoroaster’s death was 
certainly eventful for Vishtasp, and we have a fanciful story 
told in Pahlavi of a wonder that came to pass and a sign that 
was manifested, which illustrates that the divine favor has 
descended upon the king and which symbolizes the progress of 
the Religion under the guise of a chariot in its onward course. 
The Dinkart narrates how the soul of the old warrior Srité, 
who had been dead several hundred years, appears again, visits 
the zealous monarch, and presents to him a wonderful chariot. 
The chariot instantly becomes twofold in form, the one being 
spiritual, the other material.1 And, as the Dinkart passage 
continues, ‘in the worldly chariot the exalted Kai Vishtisp 
travelled forth unto the village of the Notars, in the joyfulness 
of good thoughts; and in the spiritual chariot the soul of Srité 
of the Visraps travelled forth unto the best existence (i.e. 
returned again to heaven).’* This allegory of the chariot 
appears to smack somewhat of Buddhism and the Wheel of the 
Law; and we may also recall a classical tradition which 
implies Vishtasp’s acquaintance with the secret lore of the 
Brahmans, and the legendary wisdom and prophetic vision 
which was ascribed to Vishtispa down to medisval times.® 
Evidence of Further Spread of the Religion. —-The Dinkart 
text declares that ‘ Vishtisp the king, when he became relieved 


1 Dk. 7. 6, 1-11. 8See Kuhn, Zine zoroastrische 
2Dk. 7. 6.11, West, SBH. xlvii. 80. Prophezeiung, in Festgruss an R. von 
Shall we compare dpua in Appendix V., Roth, Stuttgart, 1898, p. 217 seq, 
§7? 
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from the war with Arjasp, sent to the chief ralars: abonk the mit 
acceptance of the religion, and the writings of the Mazda-wor- , 
shipping religion, which are studded with all knowledge.’ 
The text then goes on to affirm the rapid spread which the 
Faith saw by the end of the few years. The seed of the Reli- 
gion was the blood of its martyrs slain. And so rapid does 
the progress seem to have been that the text claims as one of 






the marvels of history, the fact that at the end of fifty-seven _ 


years from the first revelation of the Religion, its advent is 
‘published in the seven regions’ of the world, as was described _ 
in the lost Spend Nask of the Avesta! All this is supposed 
to have occurred while Vishtasp still lives. As a proof,,more- 
over, of the general acceptance of the Creed, the same passage 
adduces the fact of ‘the coming of some from other regions to 
Frashdshtar of the Hvyédbas for enquiry about the religion.’? 
Two of the high priests who came on this holy quest from 
abroad are from the southeastern and the southwestern regions. 
Their names are given as Spiti and Erezraspa — names which 
are found in the Avesta® And, similarly, the Apostles went 
into many lands to preach the Gospel after the death of Christ. 

Death of the First Apostles. —-Frashaoshtra, Zoroaster’s 
aa friend, follower, and relative by marriage, lives for 
a number of years to exemplify the tenets and expound the 
doctrines of the Master who has ‘ passed away.’ He himself is 
summoned, as the Zit-sparam selections tell us,4 some fifteen 
years after Zaratiisht, ‘in the month Artavahisht6, in the 
sixty-third year of the Religion.’® His distinguished brother 
Jamasp, the wise Jimaspa, grand vizir of the king, and succes- 
sor of Zoroaster in the pontifical office of the realm, outlives 
Frashaoshtra but a year; or, as the selections of Zat-sparam 


1 Dk. 7. 6. 12; ef. Dk. 8. 14. 10,  West’s note on Dk. 9. 21. 24, and Dk. 


West, SBE. xlvii, 80; xxxvii, 33, 4, 22, in SBH. xxxvii. 218, 413. 
*Dk. 7. 6. 12. Recall also what 4 Zsp. 28. 10. 
has already been said in Chap. VII. 5 p.c, 568, according to traditional 


about the promulgation of the Religion. chronology; see West, SBE. xlvii. 
$ Yt. 18. 121; Dk. 7. 6. 12. See Introd. § 65, and below, Appendix IIT. 
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| Houbaea to ihhoniate) ‘in the pietpdowcth year of the Religion | 
passed away Jamiisp, the same as became the priest of priests 
after Zaratisht.’! This sage was indeed a Mobed of Mobeds, 
Then in the seventy-third year he is followed by his son Han- 
gatrtsh, whose name appears also in the Avesta (Yt. 13. 104).? 
Still another event is recorded in the eightieth year of the 
VWaith; this is the death of the pious Asmdk-Khanvaté (Av. 
Asmo6-hyanvat), as well as that of the wizard Akht, who is 
killed, and his name also appears in the Avesta as elsewhere.? 
Later Disciples and Successors.— The same Pahlavi text 
from which the quotations have been made, furnishes also the 
names of ‘six great upholders of the religion.’* These are 
Zoroaster’s two daughters, ‘ Frénd and Srité, with Aharibd- 
stoto, son of Métyomah’—- three names which appear in the 
Avesta and which have been given in Chapter II. Next is 
mentioned Vohiiném (Ay. Vohu-nemah, Yt. 13. 104), whose 
birth oceurred in the fortieth year of the Religion, or seven 
years before Zoroaster’s death. But most important is Sénd of 
Bist, in the land of Sagastin,® who is said to have flourished 
for a hundred years and to have left behind him, as the sixth 
prop and support of the Religion, a hundred pupils whose . 
teaching fills the century until the coming of Alexander 
brought ruin and desolation upon the Faith.® 
The Greeks likewise recognize a long line of apostles and dis- 





Ip.c. 567. See Appendix III. be- 
low. 

2 Compare Phi, Zsp. 23. 10 with Yt. 
13. 104. 

8 Phi. Zsp. 23. 10; Av. Yt. 18. 96; 1. 
30 = 22. 37; 6.82; of. Yosht-i Fryinsd 
1,2, and West’s note in SBZ. xlvii; 166. 

* Zsp. 23. 11. 

® Biist is described by the pseudo- 
Tbn-Haukal as being on the river Hér- 
mend (Hilmend) between Ghor and 
the lake (see Ouseley’s Oriental Geog- 
raphy, p. 206). This information is 


from West in his letter translating for 
me the ‘ Wonders of Sagastiin.’ 

° n.0, 831; see Appendix III. On 
the teacher Sén6 (Av. Saéna), cf. Yt. 
13. 97; Zsp. 23. 11; Dk. 7. 7.6; and 
consult West, Grundriss d. iran. Philol. 
ii. 118, § 99, Peshotan Dastur Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Dinkart, vol. v. p. 308 
(reading Séné for Dayin ; cf. Darmes- 
teter, Le ZA. ii. 530) ; especially also 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, The Antiquity 
of the Avesta, p. 12 in Bombay Branch, 
JRAS. art. xvii. June, 1896, 






EVENTS AFTER ZOROASTER’S DEATH 


ciples, or Magian priests, descending from Zoroaster. Dioge- | 
nes Laertius (A.D. second and third century) de Vit. Philos. — 

Prowm 2, seems to base his statement on the older authority of 
Hermodorus (8.c. 250) when he states that ‘after Zoroaster 
there were many different Magians in unbroken succession, 
such as Ostanes, Astrampsychus, Gobryas, Pazates, until the 
overthrow of the Persians by Alexander.’! The Latin writer 
Pliny employs the name of a Magian, Apuscorus, and he desig- 
nates as Osthanes the Magian priest who accompanied Xerxes 
on his great Hellenic expedition and introduced the Magic Art 
into Greece.2. And so the chain runs on, link after link in 
unending sequence; and in spite of the changes and chances of 
transitory fortune, the line of apostolic succession remains 
unbroken to the present, down to its representatives to-day in 
the priesthood that cherishes the sacred flame in the fire-temple 
of Bombay! 

Prophecies and Future Events. — As several times alluded to 
already, the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht describes an apocalyptic 
vision in which Zoroaster is supposed to have beheld, unfolded 
before him, the whole future history of the Religion. The 
four or seven branches of the tree which rises before his eyes, 
symbolize emblematically the gold, silver, steel, and iron, or 
other eras, of the Faith down to the final Millennium, all of 
which is foretokened. These prophecies are not ancient, how- 
ever, but they date rather from the times that came after the 
Mohammedan Conquest, when Zoroastrianism sank before the 
rising power of Islam. Nevertheless, they sweep in rapid 
glance the whole history of the Religion and they summarize 







1 This subject has already been al- 
luded to in Chap. L, and the text of 
the passage is given in Appendix V. 
and in Appendix TI. The plurals in- 
dicate type or class. In connection 
with Astrampsychus, moreover, we 
may recall the later dream-book which 
bears his name, Astrampsychi Oneiro- 


criticon, sive Somniorum Interpretatio, 
recogn. Scaliger, Paris, 1699. 

2 Cf, Appendix V., and also Kleuker, 
Zend-Av. Anhang, ii. Thi. 3, p. 91; 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud., pp. 285, 
n. 2, 286. Furthermore, on a mention 
of Osthanes, Hostanes, in Minucius Fe- 
lix, compare Kleuker, tom. cit. p. 119. | 
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CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSION 


‘Read the conclusion, then.’ 
—Suakspere, Pericles, 1. 1. 56. 


Anp now the story of the life and legend of the Prophet of 
ancient Iran— the sage who was born to leave his mark upon 
the world, who entered upon his ministry at the age of thirty, 
and who died by violence at the age of seventy-seven—is at 
an end. Hurriedly we may scan once more the pages of his 
career. Born in the fulness of time, he appears as a prophet 
in the latter half of the seventh century before the Christian 
era, and the period of his activity falls between the closing 
years of Median rule and the rising wave of Persian power. 
He himself stands as the oldest type and representative of what 
we may call, in the language of the Bible, the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. His teaching had already taken deep 
root in the soil of Iran when the Jews were carried up into 
captivity in Babylon and had learned of that law which altereth 
not, or before a Daniel came to interpret the ominous hand- 
writing on the wall which the soothsayers failed to read. Zoro- 
aster is the contemporary of Thales, of Solon, or of the Seven 
Sages of classical antiquity. He is the forerunner of Confu- 
cius, the philosopher who was to arise to expound to China the 
tenets of her people’s faith. By him is sounded in [ran the 
trumpet-call that afterwards echoes with a varied note in 
India when the gentle Buddha comes forth to preach to thirst- 
ing souls the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. 
Zoroaster, finally, is the father, the holy prototype, of those 
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Zoroaster was a Wawiall the Magi, as Herodotus tells us, 
were a Median tribe. Although he was born in Atropatene in 
the west, it is not impossible that much of his prophetic career 
was spent in the east, in Bactria or in that region of country. 
‘We certainly have evidence that the seeds of his teaching 
found fruitful soil in eastern Iran. Crusading achieved the 
rest. The story of the Holy Wars between Iran and Turan, 
‘ the storming of Balkh, the final victories in the great battles 


-of Khoragsin or Bactria, have all been told. The spread of — 


the Creed continues. Media itself doubtless generally accepted 
the reform of the Prophet. The Median name Fravartish has 
been interpreted by Justi to mean ‘ Confessor’ (i.e. of the Zoro- 
‘astrian Faith), and has been instanced as a proof of its accept- 
ance, although this appellation seems rather to be an old Magian 
name, agreeing with the concept fravast, which apparently 
existed before the Zoroastrian reform. The Magians them- 
selyes were known long prior to the time of Zoroaster, as Albi- 
riini (p. 3814) expressly states; but, as he adds, in the course 
of time there remains ‘no pure, unmixed portion of them who 
do not practise the religion of Zoroaster.’ This tends to prove 
how universally the doctrines had found acceptance. The 
question as to the time when and the manner in which the 
Faith entered Persia Proper is reserved:for discussion else- 
where. 

As to the general deductions which have been drawn, we 
may say that time will doubtless prove or disprove the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of many of the statements upon which they are 
based. Some of these may be shown to rest upon a foundation 
of fact rather than fiction, especially if we may judge from the 


tendency of recent years in finding confirmation for tradition.: 


Some, however, may be proved to be purely fanciful. We can 
but gain by the truth in either case. The historic import of 
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the light of such, perhaps, the current views with regard to the 
relationship between Zoroastrianism and Judaism may take on 
a new aspect, particularly if we emphasize the fact that Zoro- 
aster arose in the west, in Atropatene and’ Media, about the 
time of the early Prophetic Period of Israel. From the Bible 
we know that captive Jews were early carried up from Samaria 
into certain cities of the Medes. From the Avesta, on the 
other hand, we know that Zoroaster had rung out a trumpet 


* note and clarion ery of reform, of prophecy, and of Messianic 


promise, before the days of Babylonian Exile, 

From our knowledge, too, of contemporaneous history we 
recall in the current of events that the reputed empire of Bac- 
tria, if it existed, had yielded the prestige to Media; and that 
the sovereignty of Media was swept away before the glorious 
power of Persia. In Persia, Greece recognized a culmination 
of the glory of Iran, Though the Greek vanquishes the Per- 
sian in battle, be still has stories to tell of Magian wisdom and. 
of Eastern philosophy. Plato, Pythagoras, and other great 
thinkers are claimed to have emulated the teachings of the 
Magi; and later Moslem or Zoroastrian tradition asserts that 
the ancient sacred writings of Iran, the quintessence of all 
knowledge, were translated into Greek. 

And as for imperial times, the Persian wars brought Rome 
into contact with Zoroastrians, as they had brought the Greeks. 
A phase of Zoroastrianism known as Mithraism penetrated into 
Rome and into Western Europe. The rise of the Neo-Platonic 
school was certainly not without influence from Zorodstrianism, 





some, moreover, may be shown to be not without: interest: In | vi} 


nor without influence upon later Zoroastrianism. The tenets — 


of Zoroastrian Manichwism even disturbed Christian thought 
for atime. In all such cases the relations doubtless are more 
or less reciprocal. Even the pages of the Koran and the doc~ 
trines of Mohammed are not free from the influence of the 
Faith which they vanquished by the sword. The spark of the 


' sacred fire has never been quenched; the holy flame continues to 
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APPENDIX I 


SUGGESTED EXPLANATIONS OF ZOROASTER’S NAME 


True number of etymologies or explanations for Zoroaster’s name 
(cf. p. 14) is almost legion. In Greek classical antiquity, Deinon 
offered an interpretation or paraphrase, as he defined the Prophet’s 
name as ‘Star-worshipper’ (dorpo@vrys); see citation in Diogenes 
Laertius, Proewm, 1. 6: Acivov ... ds Kal peBepunvevdpevov pat 
rov Zwpodetpyy aorpobsrnyv dva. The Scholiast of the Pla- 
tonic Alcibiades I. p. 122, evidently-accepts this derivation when he 
says: Zwpoderpys ...- od St eis “EAAnuixiy doviy perappalopevoy 
rotvona tov darpoOvrny Syrot. See Appendix Y. below. In this 
explanation the first part of the name (Zwp-) seems to be associated 
in some way with the later Persian 2dr = Av. zao6ra-, ‘libation’; 
the latter portion of the.name is Grecized as dornp; cf. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastrische Studien, p. 275, and see also Pott, ZDMG. xiil. 
425-428. 

Somewhat similar appears to be the attempt of the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions to interpret as Zaca fo dorépos, OF as 
vivum sidus, as given below in Appendix V., Clem. Homil. 9. 3-6: 
ha rd riy rod dorépos Kat aitrod LHoay evexOjvar pony = Hecognt- 
tiones, 4. 27-29: quasi vivum astrum. ... Line enim et nomen post 
mortem eius Zoroaster, hoc est vivum sidus. See Appendix Y., 
§ 12, and cf. Rapp, ZDMG. xix. 34, 

The next explanations, if we follow chronological sequence, are to 
be found in the Syro-Arabic Lexica of Bar ‘Alf (c. a.v. 832) and of 
Bar Bahlil (c. a.p. 936) as ‘golden kingdom’ or ‘royal gold,’ zar, 
‘gold’ + wast, ‘kingship’; cf. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
pp. 27-28. 

Lapse of time has not caused conjectures to cease, and etymologies 
have still continued to be offered. Hovelacque (L’ Avesta, Zoroustre 
et le Mazdéisme, p. 135 seq,, Paris, 1880) enumerates various sug- 


gestions that have been made, including the Clementine vivum sidus 


given above and recorded by Barnabé Brisson, De Regio Persarum 
147 
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Principatu, p. 387, Argentorati, 1710 (orig. ed. Paris, 1590); or 
another interpretation as ‘friend of fire’ proposed by Henry Lord, 
Religion of the Parsees, p. 152, London, 1630 = p. 382 a, Churehill 
ed. London, 1732; cf. likewise d’Herbelot, Bibliotheque orientale, art, 
‘Zoroastre’; or, again (as stated on Parsi authority), a proposed 
significance, ‘bathed in gold,’ ‘melted silver,’ Zaer-sios, Zaersioest, 
found in CG. Le Bruyn, Voyages en Perse et aux Indes orientales, 
ii. p. 388. Most of these attempts are futile, as they were made 
without an acquaintance with the actual Avestan form Zaradustra. 

The discussion by Anquetil du Perron (Zend-Avesta, i. Part 2, 
p. 2 seq., Paris, 1771) is of interest because he knew Avestan, but 
his conjecture ‘Taschter (astre) @or’ —connecting the name with 
Tishtrya — had little to recommend it. Eugéne Burnonf was the 
first who rightly saw ustra, ‘camel,’ in the name and he explained 
Zarab-uxtra as ‘fulvos camelos habens’ (Comm. sur le Yagna, pp. 12- 
14, Paris, 1833); but he afterwards gave ‘astre @or’ (Notes, p. 166), 
see Brockhaus, Vendidad Sade, p. 861, Leipzig, 1850, and Windisch- 
mann, Zor. Stud. pp. 46-47, or earlier in Jen. Litt. Zt., 1834, ur. 
138, pp. 138-139. In the year 1855, Sir Henry Rawlinson made a 
guess that the name might be Semitic, ie. Zarathustra = Zime-istar 
‘seed of Ishtar, descendant of Venus, JRAS., Gt. Brit. and Lreland, 
xv. 227, 246 (cf. George Rawlinson, Herodotus, vol, iii. p. 450). 
On the contrary Haug, Die fiinf Gathas, ii. p. 246, Abh. f. Kunde d. 


Morgenlandes, Leipzig, 1860, suggested ‘ trefflicher Lobsinger’ (cf. ~ 


Skt. jarat ‘praising’ + uétara ‘superior’) but he afterwards aban- 
doned such a view. It was criticised also by Weber, Zit. C. Bl. nr. 
28, p. 457 (1861), nr. 27, p. 647 (1863) = Ind. Streit. pp. 449, 466 
(1869). Also discussed by Mills, Zorvastrian Gathas, p, 426 seq. 
(1892-4). Another scholar (Lassen, I believe, if we may judge from 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 46-47; Pott, ZDMG. xiii. 426 seq.) 
offered ‘gold-smith’ (cf. Skt. hari + tvastar). Jules Oppert made 
Zoroaster ‘splendeur d’or’ in his L’Honover, le Verbe Créateur de 
Zoroastre, p. 4, Extrait des Ann. de Philos. Chrétienne, Jan., 1862. 

In the same year as Oppert (1862), Fr. Muller summarized a number 
of views that were current at the time and he explained zara6-uStra 
as ‘muthige Kamele besitzend’ (Zendstudien, i. 635-639, Sitzwngsbe- 
richte der Akademie, Dez., 1862, Wien, 1862 = transl. by Darab 
Peshotan Sanjana Geiger’s Eastern Iranians, ii. 172 seq.). [But ef. 
Lit. Centralblatt, 1863, p. 614; and later Miller offers the bizarre 
interpretation as 2%@ra-usta ‘von der Geburt an Gluck habend’ 
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ene, vi. 264, Wien, 1892).] Spiegel proposed ‘Kamele 
| peinigend’ (Sitzd. kyl. bayer. Akad. phil. cl. p. 10, Jan. 5, 1867). In | 


1871, the Spanish scholar Ayuso accepted the more or less familiar 
identification of part of the name with ‘star, as shown by his 
‘estrella de oro’ (HI Estudio de la Filologia, p. 180, Madrid, 1871); 
and he repeats the same view in his Los Pueblos iranios y Zoroastro, 
p. 7, Madrid, 1874. 

Returning to France, it may next be noted that J. Datinesteter 
(Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 194, n., Paris, 1877) first proposed * zarat- 
vat-tra, comparative degree of an adj. signifying ‘rouge, couleur 
dor’; but he later suggests ‘aux chameaux jaunes’ zaraéu-uStra, 
Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 76, n., Paris, 1893; but on this see Barthol- 
omae, IF. vi. Anz. p. 47. Ascoli once offered * zarat-vasira ‘der 
bebauung des feldes zugewogen, zugethan’ Beitrdge «. vgl. Spr. v. 
211, 1868. More recently Casartelli hinted at ‘ploughing with 
camels’ (cf. Skt. hala- ‘ plough’), Academy, vol. 31, p. 257, April 9, 
1887, Other suggestions have been made such as Paulus Cassel, 
explaining as Hebraic ‘Sternensohn’ (Zoroaster, sein Name und seine 
Zeit, Berlin, 1886, cited from Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii. 40, n.). 
Brunnhofer, Vom Pontus bis zum Indus, p. 147, Leipzig, 1890. 
Kern’s ‘Goldglanz’ (Zara-thustra) and Brodbeck’s ‘Gold-stern’ (evi- 
dently after Anquetil’s etymology, cf. Brodbeck, Zoroaster, p. 30, 
Leipzig, 1893) are noted by Rindtorff, Die Religion des ZarathuStra, 
p. 13 (Weimar, 1897). FE. Wilhelm has also incidentally dealt with 
the subject of Zoroaster’s name in connection with the form 
ZaSpavorns, Which is found in Ctesias, in Le Muséon, x. 569-571, 
Louvain, 1891. 
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APPENDIX II 


ON THE DATE OF ZOROASTER? 


Presented to the American Oriental Society April 18th, 1895. 

[Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. xvi, 
pp. 1-22, 1896. A few slight additions which have been made are indicated by 
enclosing them in square brackets, Some trivial changes made for the sake of 
uniformity, and several unimportant corrections require no notice. ] 


_ Great men are the children of their age. Heirs to the heritage 
fof the past, they are charged with the stewardship of the posses- 
‘sions to be handed down to the future. Summing up within 
| themselves the influences of the times that call them forth, stamped 
| -with the impress of their day, their spirit in turn shows its reflex 
| upon the age that gives them birth. We read them in their age; we 
read their age in them. So it is of the prophets and sages, religious 
| teachers and interpreters, which have been since the world began. 
! The teaching of a prophet is the voice of the age in which he lives; 
his preaching is the echo of the heart of the people of his day, ‘The 
era of a prophet is therefore not without its historic significance; it 
is an event that marks an epoch in the life of mankind. The age of 
‘most of the great religious teachers of antiquity is comparatively 
well known; but wide diversity prevails with regard to the date at 
which Iran’s ancient prophet Zoroaster lived and taught; yet his 
appearance must have had its national significance in the land 
between the Indus and the Tigris; and the great religious movement 
which he set on foot must have wrought changes and helped to shape 
the course of events in the early history of Iran. The treatment of 
this question forms the subject of the present paper.’ 


— 


1 This paper forms a companion-piece to the present writer’s discussion 
of ‘ Zoroaster’s Native Place’ in JAOS. xv. 221-282. 

@/Since the appearance of the monograph on the ‘Date of Zoroaster,’ 
which is here reprinted, the general subject of Zoroastrian chronology has 
been ably treated by E. W. West (SB#. xlvii. Introd. p, xxvii. seq.). 
Dr. West’s researches confirm the results here obtained; and he is in a 
position to define the date of Zoroaster still more precisely, at least on the 
basis of tradition, as s.c. 660-683. His entire discussion should be read. 
An extract from his chronological table is given in Appendix IIT. ] 
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The A Vous itself gives us no aivect information in answer to the 
inquiry as to the date of Zoroaster. It presents, indeed, a picture 
of the life and times; we read accounts of King Vishtaspa, the 
Constantine of the Faith; but the fragments that remain of the 
sacred texts present no absolutely clear allusions to contemporary 

events that might decisively fix theyra, The existing diversity of 
opinion with reference to Zoroaster’s date is largely due to this fact 
and to certain incongruities in other ancient statements on the 
subject. The allusions of antiquity to this subject may conveni- 
ently be divided into three groups: °— 


* [The results of earlier investigators of the subject, Brisson, Stanley, 
Hyde, Buddeus, Prideaux, and others, as mentioned by Anquetil du Perron, 
are practically included in his examination of the problem of Zoroaster’s 
date. Anquetil’s treatise, together with Foucher’s previous inquiries into 
the subject, are accessible in Kleuker, Anhang zum ZA. i. 'Thi. 1, pp. 826- 
$74, and Thl. 2, pp. 55-81. They are of interest to the specialist. Cf. also 
Spiegel, Avesta Uebersetzi, i. 43,n. The later bibliography of the subject 
is given below in the course of the inyestigation.] 


I, First, those references that assign to Zoroaster [= orig. p. 2] 
the extravagant date s.o. 6000. 
II. Second, such allusions as connect his name with the more or 
less legendary Ninus and the uncertain Semiramis. 
III. Third, the traditional date, placing the era of Zoroaster’s 
teaching at some time during the sixth century s.o. 


All the material will first be presented under the headings A. I., 
A. IL, and A. TIT.; then a detailed discussion of the data, pages 
16-19 = pp. 170-174, under the heading B; and, finally, a sum- 
mary of results, under the heading C, pages 19-22 = pp. 174-177, 


SYNOPSIS OF DIVISION A, 


A. I. Classical passages placing Zoroaster at 6000 B.o. 

. Pliny the Elder. 

. Plutarch, 

. Scholion to Plato. r 
Diogenes Laertius. , 

Lactantius, 

. Suidas. 

. Georgius Syncellus, 
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A. I. rene annseiating Zorcaster's. name with Semiramis and seins ATEN iy 
Ctesias, UOUING Nee: 
Cephalion (Moses of Khorene, Georgius Syncellus). Vile ve 
Theon. 

Justin. 

Arnobius, 

Eusebius, tit 
Orosius. ° } ‘ 
Suidas. | 
Snorra Edda. 

Bar ‘Ali. 
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A. II. The native tradition as to Zoroaster’s date, 


Arta Viraf. 
Bindahishn. 
Albirfiini. 
Masiidi. 
Tabari. 
The Dabistan. 
Firdausi. 
The Mujmal al-Tawarikb and the Ulam4-i Islam. 
The Chinese-Parsi era. 
Reports connecting Zoroaster and Jeremiah. 
Pahlavi Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar, 
Ammianus Marcellinus and Eutychius. 
. Nicolaus Damascenus, Porphyry, etc. 


PORTS Tem roa of 


A. DavTA FoR THE AGE OF ZOROASTER. 
A.I. Allusions placing Zoroaster at 6000 B.C. 


SMR The allusions of the first group comprehend those classical 
«fi references that assign to Zoroaster the fabulous age of 2.0. 6000 or 
Dah thereabouts.’ These references are confined chiefly to the classics, 
AL: and their chief claim to any consideration is that they 
iti [= orig. p.38] purport to be based upon information handed down from 
way Eudoxus, Aristotle, and Hermippus. Such extraordi- 
ay nary figures, however, are presumably due to the Greeks’ having 
| misunderstood the statements of the Persians, who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world yenvn of 12,000 years, which they 
a divided into cycles of 3000 years,’ and in aecordance with which 
We lh belief Zoroaster’s fravashi had in fact existed several thousands of 
iy years. The classical material on the subject is here presented. 
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1So the general classical statements of ‘5000 years before the Trojan 
war,’ or the like, although some variant readings 500 (for 6000) are found. 
The number 5000 (6000) is, however, the correct one. 

* According to the chronology of the Bindahishn 34. 7, Zoroaster appeared 
at the end of the ninth millennium: compare, West, Bundahish transi. 
SBE. y. 149-151 notes ; Spiegel, Franische Alterthumskunde, i. 500-508 ; 
Windischmann, Zoroustrische Studien, 147-165; also Plutarch Js. et Os. 47, 
Gedroumos 3¢ pyot Kara rods pdyous dvd udpos Tprxlra trn roy pev Kpareiy, 
Tov Bt KparetoOat rdv Oedy, BAAG Bt rp ylrALa wdxerGai Kal roAemety Kal dvaddew 
ra Tov érdpov tév Erepov’ réAos 8’ arodclmecbar Tov “Ardny. 


(a) Pliny the Elder (a.p. 23-79), N. H. 30. 2.1 [Wn. 279, 288], 
cites the authority of Eudoxus of Cnidus (8.c. 368), of Aristotle 
(s.c. 350), and of Hermippus (c. p.c. 250), for placing Zoroaster 
6000 years before the death of Plato or 5000 years before the Trojan 
war: Hudosxus, qui inter sapientiae sectas clarissimam utilissimamque 
eam (artem magicam) intellegi voluit, Zoroastrem hune sex milibus 
annorum ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit ; sie et Aristoteles. Her- 
mippus qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit et viciens centum milia 
versuum a Zoroastre condita indicibus quoque voluminum eius positis 
explanavit, praeceptorem, a quo institutum diceret, credidit Agonacen, 
épsum vero quingue milibus annorum ante Troianum bellum Suisse. 
For that reason apparently (VV. H. 30. 2. 11) he speaks of Moses as 
living multis milibus annorum post Zoroastrem. But Pliny also ex- 
presses uncertainty as to whether there was one or two Zoroasters, 
and he mentions a later Proconnesian Zoroaster: NW. H. 30. 2.1 sine 
dubio illic (urs Magica) orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter auctores 
convenit. Sed unus hic fuerit, an postea et alius, non satis constat ; 
and after speaking of Osthanes, the Magian who accompanied Xerxes 
to Greece, he adds: (N. H. 30. 2. 8.) diligentiores paulo ante hune 
(Osthanem) ponunt Zoroastrem aliwm Proconnesium. Pliny’s Pro- 
connesian Zoroaster must have flourished about the seventh or sixth 
century. [See Appendix V. § 5, below.] 

(b) Plutarch (A.v. 1st century), adopts likewise the same general 
statement that places the prophet Zoroaster about 5000 years before 
the Trojan war: Js. et Os. 46 (ed. Parthey, p. 81), Zwpdacrpis (sic) 6 
pedyos, dv mevraxtaxiAios erect TOV Tpwikdy yeyovévas mperBvrepov ivropotow. 
[See Appendix V. § 6, below. ] 

(¢) The Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades I. 122 (ed. Baiter, 
Orelli et Winckelmann, p. 918), makes a statement, in substance 
tantamount to the last one, as follows:  Zwpodorpys dpxa.orepos 
éfaxwrxidiors Ereaw elvar Adyerae TAdrwvos. [See Appendix V. § 1.] 
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[= orig. p. 4] @1 Diaseln Laertius uae 2d, 3a BREE, de Vit. 
Philos. Procem, 2 (receus, Cobet, Paris, 1850, p. bi 
similarly quotes Hermodorus (8.c. 2507?), the follower of Plato, 
as authority for placing Zoroaster’s date at 5000 years before the 
fall of ‘Troy, or, as he adds on the authority of Xanthus of Lydia 
(z.0. 500-450), Zoroaster lived 6000 years (some MSS. 600) before 
Xerxes. The text runs: drd 8 rév Mayor, dy dpfo. Zwpodorpny rov 
Iéponv, “Epyddwpos pev 6 WAarwvixds &v 1G rept padnpdrov piety eis rv 
Tpoias dAwrw €érn yeyovera mevraxurxiiua' EdvOos 5¢ 6 Avdds cis ki 
Féptou did Barw dard Tod Zewpoder pov éfaxuryirud PIO Kal peer @vrov 
yeyorsvat modAovs Twas Md yous xara Siadoyyv, Ooravas cal ’Aorpapiixous 
xat TwBpvas xat Lagaras, péxpt ris trav Meporay im’ "AAckavdpov Kara~ 
Aioews. [See Appendix V, § 15.] 
(e) Lactantius, Inst. 7. 15, must have entertained some similar 
opinion regarding Zoroaster; for he speaks of Hystaspes (famous as 
Zoroaster’s patron) as being an ancient king of Media long before 


the founding of Rome: Jystaspes quoque, qui fuit Medorum rea — 


antiquissimus .. . . sublatum iri ex orbe imperium nomenque Roma- 
num multo ante praefatus est, quam illa Troiana gens conderetur 
(of. Migne, Patrolog. tom. 6 and Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 259, 
293). 

(f) Suidas (10th century a.n.), 8. v. Zwpoarrpys, speaks of two 
Zoroasters, of whom one lived 500 (read 5000) years before the 
Trojan war, while the other was an astronomer of the time of Ninus 
— éyévero St rpd rav Tporxdv Ereow ¢'. 

(g) Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia, i. p. 147, ed. Dindorf, 
alludes to a Zoroaster as one of the Median rulers over Babylon. 
Of. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 302, and Haug, A Lecture on Zoro- 
aster, p. 23, Bombay, 1865. On Syncellus’ citation of Cephalion, 
see next page. 


A. II, Allusions associating Zoroaster’s Name with Semiramis 
and Ninus. 


Second to be considered is a series of statements which connect 
the name of Zoroaster with that of the more or less uncertain Ninus 
and Semiramis.! These references also are confined almost exclu- 
sively to the classics, and the difficulty with them is that, in addi- 
tion to their general character, which bears a legendary coloring, 
they are based apparently upon a misinterpretation of the name 
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which has been understood as an allusion to Zoroaster. 


1 The date of Semiramis, however, is regarded by Lehmann (Berliner 
Philolog. Wochenblatt, Nr. 8, col, 239-240, 17 Febr. 1894, comparing Hdt. 
1. 184) to be about B.c. 800. 


(a) The authority of Ctesias (2.c. 400) is quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus (4.p, Ist century) 2. 6, for the statement that Ninus with 
a large army invaded Bactria and by the aid of Semiramis gained 
a victory over King Oxyartes. See Fragments of the Persika of 
Ktesias, ed. Gilmore, p. 29. Instead of the name "Ofvdprys, the 
manuscript variants show ‘Exadprys, Xadprns, Zadpryns. The last 
somewhat recalls the later Persian form of the name Zoroaster; and 
Cephalion, Justin, Eusebius, and Arnobius, drawing 
on Ctesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian or the opponent  [<orlg. p. 5] 
of Ninus (see below); but 'Ogvaprns may very well be 
an independent name, identical as far as form goes with Av, 
uxsyat-arata, Yt. 13. 128, and it is doubtless the better Greek reading. 
The other statements are here given as they similarly come into 
consideration with respect to Zoroaster’s native place. They are :— 

(b) Fragments of Cephalion (A.p. 120), preserved in the Arme- 
nian version of Eusebius, Chron. 1. 43, ed. Aucher: a passage 
describes the defeat of Zoroaster the Magian, king of the Bactrians, 
by Semiramis: “ Jncipio scribere de quibus et alii commemorarunt 
aique imprimis Hellanicus Lesbius Ctesiasque Cnidius, deinde Herodo- 
tus Halicarnassus.' Primum <Asiae imperarunt Assyrii, ex quibus 
erat Ninus Beli (filius), cwius regni aetate res quam plurimae celeber- 
rimaeque virtutes gestae fuerunt.”  Postea his adiciens profert etiam 
generationes Semiramidis atque (narrat) de Zoroastri Magi Bactriano- 
rum regis certamine ac debellatione a Semiramide: nec non tempus 
Nini LIT annos fuisse, atque de obitu eius. Post quem quum regnas- 
set Semiramis, muro Babylonem circwmdedit ad eandem formam, qua 
a plerisque dictum est: Ctesia nimirwm et Zenone Herodotoque nec 
non aliis ipsorum posteris. Deinde etiam apparatum belli Semirami- 
dis adversus Indos eiusdemque cladem et fugam narrat, etc. This 
statement is recorded by Georgius Syncellus (¢. a.p. 800), Chron., ed. 
Dind. i. p. 315: “"Apyouas ypddev, ad’ Sv roe re euvnpdvevoay, cal rd 
mpora “EAAdvixds re 6 Aéo Bios Kai Kryoins 6 Kvidis, Grevra “Hpddoros 6 
“AAuapvaceds. 1d radadv ris “Actas eBacidevoay "Acovpur, ray dé 6 
ByAov Nivos.” df émaye: yéveow Sepipdpews xai Zwpoarrpov payou (MSS. 


“Ofoiorn or its variants in a fragment of Ctesias (discussed below), 
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| Bérov) tra vB’ ris Nivov Baoelas. ued” bv BaBviGva, pyotv) Seplpayes 
erelyuore, tpdmov is woddois AéAeKrat, Kryoia, Zyvone (Miller, Acivw), — 
‘Hpoddrw cal rots per’ abrovs* orpare(gy re airijs kara r&v ‘IvdGv cal ajrray 
x. tA Of. also Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 803, Spiegel, Hran. 
Alter. 1. 676-677 ; Muller, Frag. Hist. Gr. iii, 627. Furthermore, on 
the reputed work of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, i. 16, see Gil- 
wore, Atesias Persika, p.30,n.; Spiegel, Hran. Alter. i. 682; Windisch- 
mann, Zor, Stud. pp. 804-305; Miller, Frag. Hist. Gr. i. 627, v. 
328; Langlois, Historiens de ? Arménie, ii. 45-175, Paris, 1867-1869. 
(The Armenian Thomas Arzrouni associates Zoroaster’s name with 
Semiramis. See Appendix VI.] 


} | 1 This metition of Herodotus might possibly be adduced as an argument 
Why that Herodotus was at least acquainted with the name of Zoroaster. 


(c) Again, Theon (a.p. 130 ?), Progymnasmata 9, rept svyxpicews, 
ed. Spengel, Ihet. Gree. ii. p. 115, speaks of “Zoroaster the 
Bactrian” in connection with Semiramis: Od yip e Topvupis kperrav 

gi dort Kiipou cai val pd Ala Seulpapis Zwpodorpov rod Baxrpéiov, 73y ovyxw- 
pyréov Kal ro OfAv rot Appevos dvOpadrepov lv. Cf. Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud. p. 290, Spiegel Eran. Alterthumsk. i. 6TT. [See Appen- 
dix VY. § 8.] 
[=orig.p.6] (d) Justin (a.p. 120), in his epitome of Trogus Pom- 
peius’ Hist. Philippic. 1.1, distinctly makes Zoroaster 
the opponent of Ninus, and says that he was king of Bactria and 
a Magician: postremum bellum illi fuit eum Zoroastre, rege Bactrian- 
orum, qui primus dicitur artes magicas invenisse et mundi principia 
siderumque motus diligentissime spectasse. [See Appendix V. § 10.] 
(e) Arnobius (A.p. 297), Adversus Gentes, 1. 5, in lke manner 
mentions a battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians under 
the leadership respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: inter Assyrios 
et Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. See Gilmore, 
‘ve Ktesias, p. 36. [See Appendix V. § 16.] 
| _ (f) Eusebius (A.p. 300), Chron. 4. 35, ed. Aucher, has-a like allu- 
sion: Zoroastres Magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur adversum 
quem Ninus dimicavit; and again (Windischmann, p. 290), Praepara- 
(oi tio Hvang. 10. 9, 10, ed. Dind. L. p. 560, Nivos, xa’ dy Zwpodorpys 6 
ih Mayos Baxrpiwv éBacirevee, [See Appendix V. § 18.] 
(g) Paulus Orosius (5th century 4.p.), the Spanish presbyter, of 
whose chronicle we have also King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version, 
states that Ninus conquered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, the 
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' Magician: See Daas Old-English Text and Latin Original, ed. by — 
Henry Sweet (Early Eng. Text Soc. vol. 79), p. 30-31: Wovissime 
Zoroastrem Bactrianorum regem, eundemque magicae artis repertorem, 
pugna oppresswm interfecit. Or, in Anglo-Saxon, and hé Ninus Soro- 
astrem Bactriana cyning, se cithe @rest manna adricrefias, hé hine 
oferwann and ofsloh. 

(h) Suidas in his Lexicon (s. v. Zoroaster) assumes the existence 
of two Zoroasters (cf. p. 4 = p. 154), the second an astrologer: ’Aorpo- 
vouos ert Nivov Baaréws ’Agorpiov. [Appendix V. § 45.) 

(i) In the Snorra Edda Preface, Zoroaster is identified with Baal 
or Bel, ef. Jackson in PAOS., March, 1894, vol. xvi. p. exxvi. [See 
Appendix VI.] 

(j) In some Syriac writers and elsewhere an identification of 
Zoroaster with Balaam is recorded, for example in the Lexicon of 
Bar “Ali (c. a.p. 832), s. v. Balaam, ‘Balaam is Zardosht, the di- 
viner of the Magians.’ See Gottheil, References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabie Lit. pp. 27, 30 n., 32 (Drisler Classical Studies, 
N. Y., 1894). Sometimes he is only compared with Balaam. [An 
association of his name with Ham, Seth, and Abraham, is also found. ] 


A. IIT, The Native Tradition as to Zoroaster’s Date. 


Third, the direct Persian tradition comes finally into considera- 
tion. This tradition is found in the chronological chapter of the 
Bandahishn, 34. 1-9, is supported by the Arta Viraf, 1. 2-5 [and 
Zitsparam, 23. 12], and is corroborated by abundant Arabic allu- 
sions (Albiriini, Masadi, e¢ al.). It unanimously places the opening 
of Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, or 
272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s dominion, 
According to these figures, the date of Zoroaster would fall between 
the latter half of the seventh century z.c. and the middle of the 
sixth century; his appearance in fact would be placed 
in the period just preceding the rise of the Achae- [= orig. p.7] 
menian dynasty. This merits attention also in detail. 

(a) The Arta Viréf 1. 1-5 in round numbers places Zoroaster 
three hundred years before Alexander’s invasion. Compare Haug 
and West, Arda Viraf, p. 141. ‘The pious Zaratusht made the reli- 
gion which he had received, current in the world, and till the end of 
300 years the religion was in purity and men were without doubts. 
But afterwards the accursed Evil Spirit, the wicked one, in order to 
make men doubtful of this religion, instigated the accursed Alexan- 
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that is, of the daughter of Vohiman, twelve years; Daral, son of 
Darai, fourteen years; Alexander the Raman, fourteen years.’ 


Vishtasp, after coming of religion. . . 1 « + + « 
Vohtiman Spend-dat 6. 6 1 eee oe oe TB 
Himal <2 ee mig 
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272 


The result therefore gives 272 years from ‘the coming of the 
religion’ until the close of the dominion of Alexander the Great, or 
258 years before the beginning of his power. A repeated tradition 
exists that Zoroaster was forty-two years old when he first converted 
King Vishtispa, who became his patron, If we interpret ‘the 
coming of the religion’ to mean its acceptance by Vishtaspa, we 
must add 42 years to the number 258 before Alexander in order to 
obtain the traditional date of Zoroaster’s birth. This would answer 
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nt however, we take the phrase ‘coming of the religion’ 
to mean the date of Zoroaster’s entry upon his ministry [=orig. p. 8] 
(as does West, SBE. v. 219), we must then add 350 
years, which was Zoroaster’s age when he beheld his first vision of 
Ormazd. [The latter view is the correct one as shown by West. It 
is worth remarking that as Zoroaster’s revelation and the ‘coming 
of the religion’ are placed in the thirtieth year of Vishtdsp’s reign 
as well as of the Prophet’s life, both men accordingly would be 
yepresented as born in the same year if we adopt an Oriental custom 
in dating a king’s accession to the throne from the day of his birth.] 
A calculation based upon the figures of this tradition would place 
Zoroaster’s birth 42 years + 258 years (= 300 years) before B.o, 330, 
the date of the fall of the Iranian kingdom through Alexander’s 
‘conquest; in other words it would assign Zoroaster’s birth to about 
.0. 630. [But as West has shown (SBE. xlvii, §§ 53-54), there is 
an evident omission of 35 years in the reckoning; he accounts for 
this error and combines the items, 272 years of Bd. 34. 7-8 with this 
date of Alexander’s death, n.c. 323, and with the 30th year of 
Zoroaster’s life in which the Revelation came, and he finds B.c. 660 
as the traditional date of the birth of Zoroaster and of Vishtasp’s 
accession. See below, Appendix III.] According to the same tradi- 
tion the duration of the various reigns of the Kayanian dynasty 
would be about as follows [West’s corrected chronology now 
included } : — 


Reigned Fictitions [West's correction, 


King. years. date 3.0, cluding 35 years. } 
Vishtasp .. brite 120 618--498 660-540 
Vobiman (Arashi Dirdedast . 112 498-386 540-428 
Himai.. . a 30 886-356 428-363 
PIO FU ie Lat WN se rikt actu wt eel ee 12 856-344 363-861 
Bred, DATE) wi fate pee re ‘ 14 844-330 $561-387 


f Accession of Alexander to his Anyaston is) aie!) 337-831] 


The results would be somewhat altered if the computation be made 
according to lunar years or if a different point of departure be taken. 
The excessive lengths of the reigns of Vishtasp and Vohiiman seem 
suspicious and suggest round numbers unless we are to interpret 
them as comprising successive rulers; for example, in historic times, 
beside Hystaspes, the father of Darius, we have the names of two 
other Hystaspes, later connected with the ruling house of Bactriu.' 
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Cyrus. eh teak ent TOM SU: ue AuiW ene Regt t | + «© « « « BO 658-629 | ‘| 


CONDI IOR ns (ies aN eke al anihce hive cata iia oml Saline 529-521 

POMPTON MS acre o heath are Can TARO MA NT MALGrLRED go Ga 521-485 

USER Ay AeA al vigll vier herbal igs RNa it QA tig Baty 485-465. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus . «0 2.8 « se 8 6 465-426 Wyo 

DEAE NORA oh ae) a eal Rigas ac ge (Ha aa od 425-405 Ns 
| rcamerwom: Miner ists alae alse! V6 ies 405-362 

Artaxerxes Ochus) eo e 362-340 

Bay 9 RAR Cer a ir al nak Lhe ae a ea Le SRI 340-337 

Darits Codomaring)) 3. °\'0 Vee ee eal atte c's 387-330 


Comparison may be made, as with West,’ identifying the long reign 
of Vohiiman who is called Ardashir (Artaxerxes or Ardashir 
Dirazdast ‘the long-handed’) with Artaxerxes Longimanus and his 
successors. Historical grounds throughout seem to favor this. For 
Himai, West suggests Parysatis as a possibility. The last two 
Dariis answer to Ochus and Codomannus, and the reign of Kai- 
Vishtasp ‘seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus to Xerxes’ 
(West). There seems every reason to identify Vohiman Ardashir 
Dirazdast with Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to the Bahman 
Yasht (Byt. 2. 17), as this Kayanian king ‘makes the religion 
current in the whole world.’* One might be possibly tempted to 
regard the Visht&ésp reign as representing the Bactrian rule until 
Artaxerxes, and assume that Zoroastrianism then became the faith 
of Persis.’ This might account for the silence as to 
iH (= orig. p.9] the early Achaemenians and shed some light on the 
i problem concerning the Achaemenians as Zoroastrians ; 
but there seems to be no historic foundation for such assumption. 
Suffice here to have presented the tradition in regard to the reigns 
of the Kayanian kings as bearing on Zoroaster’s date and the tradi- 
tional 258 years before Alexander as the era of ‘the Spo: of the 
religion.’ 


1 See genealogical tables of the Achaemenidae in Stokvis, Manuel d’ His- 
totre, de Généalogie, et de Chronologie, p. 108 (Leide, 1888) ; Pauly, Real- 
Eincyclopedie, article ‘ Achaemenidae’ ; Justi, Geschichte des alten Persiens, 
p. 16; Iranisches Namenbuch, p. 898-899 ; and Smith, Classical Dictionary, 
article ‘ Hystaspes.’ 

2 West, Bundahish translated, SBE. vy, 150 n., 198 n. 

§ De Harlez, Avesta traduit, Introduction p. ccxxviii, thinks that the early 
Achaemenians were intentionally sacrificed. Spiegel, ZDM@. xly. 208, 
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_ identifies the first Darai with Darius I., and believes that he was misplaced 
in the kingly list. This I doubt, 

4 West, Byt. transl., SBE. v. 199. [See also above, pp. 81-82. Consult 
J. H. Moulton in The Thinker, ii. 498-501. ] 

5 Dubeux, La Perse, p. 57, sharply separates the Oriental account of the 
Persian kings from the historical account, 


(c) The sum of 258 years is given also by so careful an inves- 
tigator as Albirint (4.p. 973-1048). His statements are based on 
the authority of ‘the scholars of the Persians, the Hérbadhs and 
Maubadhs of the Zoroastrians.’* In his Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
p. 17, 1. 17 (transl. Sachau),is found a statement of the Persian view 
in regard to Zoroaster’s date: ‘from his (é.e. Zoroaster’s) appearance 
till the beginning of the Afra Alexandri,’ they count 258 years,’ 
Several times he gives the received tradition that Zoroaster appeared 
in the 30th year of the reign of Vishtasp. In another place, Chron. 

_p. 196 (transl. Sachaa), he gives further information in regard to 
{ Zoroaster’s time: ‘On the 1st Ramadan A.u. 819 came forward Ibn 
Mis *Abi-Zakarriyé. ... If, now, this be the time (i.e. a.a, 319 = a.p, 
931) which J&émasp and Zarddusht meant, they are right as far as 
chronology is concerned. For this happened at the end of the Aira 
Alexandri 1242, ¢.e. 1500 years after Zaraidusht.’ From this state- 
ment we may compute back to the year 3.c. 569 as a date when a 
prophecy is supposed to have been made by Zoroaster and Jamasp. 
Albirini is not exhausted yet. In Chron. 121 (transl. Sachau), he 
says, ‘we find the interval between Zoroaster and Yazdajird ben 
Shapir to be nearly 970 years.’ This gives the date about B.c. 571 
Y if we count Yazdajird’s reign as a.p. 399-420, Furthermore the 
carefully constructed tables which Albiriini gives from various sources 
are interesting and instructive, owing to their exact agreement with 
the reigns of the Kayanian kings as recorded in the Bindahishn. 

Thus, Chron. p. 112, 107-114 (transl. Sachau) : — 


Kai Vishtasp till the appearance of Zoroaster. . . . . 380 
The same after that event. . . SW as ah arsed oeNiedel tale ec ae 
Kai Ardashir Bahman (Vohtiman) Sie eae anaes ica ky Soa 
RIAL CEMA sa TI anne ee Willy Coals ae 
RARER Securat le thahd gy ite teats bat ce aah tare antsat wh Vass col eittacr taba 
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On p. 115 he contrasts these dates with those given by [= orig: p. 10] 
early occidental authorities. Finally, Chron. p. 32 
(transl. Sachau), the name of Thales is brought into connection with 
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~<Soroaster, of. p. 169, u. 3 below. So much for the information fur- 
nished by Albirani. | Satan Ai Libis 


1 Albirtini, Chronology of Ancient Nations, transl. and ed, by Sachau, p. 109, 
2 According to Albiriini, p. 32 (transl. Sachau) the Aira Alexandri would 
date from the time when Alexander left Greece at the age of twenty-six | VELA, 5 

years, preparing to fight with Darius. Date 


(a) Of somewhat earlier date but identical in purport is the state- _ 
ment found in Masidi’s Meadows of Gold, written in a.p, 943-944 (Ma- 
siidi died a.p. 957). Like the Bandahishn and like Albirani, Mastdt — 
reports that ‘the Magians count a period of two hundred and fifty- 
eight (258) years between their prophet Zoroaster and Alexander,’ : 
He reiterates this assertion in Jndicatio et Admonitio’ by saying 
‘between Zoroaster and Alexander there are about three hundred 
years.’ Nearly the same, but not exactly identical figures, are found 
as inthe Bandahishn, regarding the length of the reigns of the various 
Kayanian kings ; Zoroaster is stated, as elsewhere, to have appeared 
in the thirtieth (80) year of Vishtasp’s reign and he dies at the age. 

of seventy-seven (77) after having taught for thirty-five (35) years.* 
The statement that Zoroaster lived to the age of 77 ‘years is also 
found elsewhere. What Masidi has to say on the subject of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s being alieutenant of Lohrasp (Aurvat-aspa) and regard- 
ing Cyrus as contemporary with Bahman will be mentioned below, 
as a similar statement oceurs in the Dinkart (Bk. 5). [West, SBH. 
xlvii, 120, ] 


1 Masiidt (Magoud!), Les Prairies d'Or, Texte et traduction par Barbier 
de Meynard, iv. 107 ‘Les Mages comptent entre leur prophéte Zoroastre, 
fils d’Espiman, et Alexandre, une période de deux cent cinquante-huit ans. 
Entre Alexandre, qu’ils font régner six ans, et l’avénement d’ Ardéchir, cing 
cent dix-sept ans ; enfin entre Ardéchir et ’hégire cing cent soixante-quatre 
ans. . . durégne d’ Alexandre & la naissance du Messie, trois cent soixante- 
neuf ans; de la naissance du Messie & celle du Prophéte cing cent vingt 
et un ans.’ Observe especially that Masitidi in Indicatio e¢ Admonitio, 
(p. 827-328) accounts for the intentional shortening of the period between 
Alexander and Ardashir. What he has to say on this subject is worth 
looking up in connection with SBE. v, 151 n. 

2 Masiidi, Le Livre de I’ Indication et del’ Admonition (in Prairies @’ Or, 
ix. p. 827), ‘Zoroastre fils de Poroschasp fils @’Asinman, dans l’Avesta, qui 
est le livre qui luia été révélé, annonce que, dans trois cents ans, Yempire | 
des Perses éprouvera une grande révolution, sans que la religion soit détruite ; 
mais qu’au bout de mille ans, "empire et la religion périront en méme 
temps. Or entre Zoroastre et Alexandre il y a environ trois cents ans; car 





- Zorastre a para du temps de Caibistasp, file de Callohrasp, comme ‘nous 
Pavons dit ci-devant.’ See Mastidi, Kitdb ul-Tanbih, p. 90 seq., ed. de 
Goeje, Leyden, 1894. Compare also Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, p. 35 
(in Drisler Classical Studies, New York, 1894); [and Le Livre de U’ Avertisse- 
ment, traduction par B. C. de Vaux (Société Asiatique), p. 140, Paris, 1896}. 
*Masidl, Prairies d'Or, ti, p. 128, ed. Barbier de Meynard, ‘ Youstasf 
(Gustasp) régna aprés son pére (Lohrasp) et résida & Balkh. Tl était sur le 
trone depuis trente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d’Espiman 
se présenta devant lui... (p. 127). Youstasf régna cent [= orig. p. 11] 
yingt ans avant d’adopter la religion des Mages, puis il 
mourut. La prédication de Zeradecht dura trente-cing ans, et il mourut 
Agé de soixante et dix-sept ans.’ The detailed reigns (Masidi, op. cit. ii, 
126-129) are Vishtasp 120 years, Bahman 112, Hiimal 80 (or more), Dara 
12, Dara son of Dara 30, Alexander 6 (cf. vol. iv. p. 107 * Alexandre, qu'ils 
font régner six ans’). The latier would answer pretty nearly to the com- 
monly received years of Alexander in Persia, ».c. 330-823. Observe that 
the years of the last three reigns vary somewhat from the Bindahishn. 
Deducting from Vishtasp’s reign the 80 years till Zoroaster appeared and 
counting simply to the coming of Alexander, the resulting 274 years would 
place Zoroaster’s appearance at n.c. 604 or, if 42 years old at the time, his 
birth at 3.c. 646. [See now West’s correction which gives B.c. 660.] But 
notice that instead of 274 years as here, Masiidi elsewhere says (Prairies 
d’ Or, iv. 106, quoted above) there were 258 years between Zoroaster and 
Alexander. 
* E.g. Dinkart Bk.7. 5,1 (communication from West) and in the Rivayats. 


(e) The period at which the Arabic chronicler Tabarif (died a.p. 
923)* places Zoroaster in his record of Persian reigns, is practically 
identical with the preceding in its results, although he occasionally 
differs in the length of the individual reigns, e.g. Bahman 80 years 
(although he mentions that others say 112 years), Himai about 20 
years, Dara 23 years. He tells also of a tradition that makes of. 
Zoroaster one of the disciples of Jeremiah. The latter, according 
to the generally accepted view, began to prophesy about b.c, 626, 
These points will be spoken of again below. 


1 See Zotenberg, Chronique de Tabari, traduite sur la version persane 
@ Abou-Ali Mo'hammed Bel'ami, tome i. 491-508, Paris, 1867, 


(f) The Dabistan (translated by Shea and Troyer, i. 306-309) nar- 
rates that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at Kishmar 
in Khorassin [I formerly wrongly read Kashmir] and which was 
cut down by the order of Mutawakkal, tenth khalif of the Abbas- 
sides (reigned a.n. 846-860), had stood ‘fourteen hundred and fifty 
years (1450) from the time of its being planted, to the year 232 of 
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the beginning of Mutawakkal’s reign, the date of the planting of 
the cypress would be x.c. 604; but if reckoned according to the 
lunar calendar of the Mohammedans (i.e. equivalent to 1408 solar 
years), the epoch would be s.c. 562.'!_ The former date (B.0, 604) 
recalls the reckoning of Mastdi alluded to above, on p. 10 [= p. 162]. 
The event of the planting must have been an occasion of special 
moment; from a reference to the samo in Firdausi (transiation by 
Mohl, iv. 291-293, Paris, 1877), the conversion of Vishtaspa is per- 
haps alluded to. If the conversion of Vishtaspa really be alluded 
to, 42 years must be added to give the approximate date of Zoro- 
aster’s birth. Perhaps, however, some other event in the prophet’s 
life is commentorated.? In any case the results lead us to the latter 
part of the seventh century B.c. and the first part of the sixth century. 
(See now above, p. 80.] 


1 See the calculation fof Anquetil du Perron, in Kleuker, Anh, zum ZA. 
i. Thi. 1. pp. 346-347, and] of Shea and Troyer, Dabistan, 
(= orig. p.12] translated, i. 308, n., Paris, 1843 and Mirkhond’s History of 
the Farly Kings of Persia, transi, Shea, p, 281-282, London, 
1882. According to EB. Roth, ‘ Zoroastrische Glaubenslehre ’ in (Feschichte 
unserer abendldndischen Philosophie, i, 350, the era of the cypress is 8.¢, 
560. This is adopted by Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 16, 18 (Leipzig, 
1881). [On Kishmar consult also Vullers, Fragmente, p. 113}. 
2 In case the 1450 years be reckoned back from the date of Mutawakkal’s 
death (a.p. 860) instead of from the beginning of his power, the numbers 
would be respectively p.c. 590 (if solar), or n.o. 548 (if lunar), 


(g) The figures of the chapter-headings in the Shah Namah of Fir- 
dausi (a.p. 940-1020) likewise place the opening of Visht&ispa’s 
reign at about three hundred years before Alexander’s death.” 


1 Firdusii Schahname, ed. Vullers-Landauer, ili. p. 1495 seq. See also 
Shea and Troyer’s Dabistan, Introd. i. p. lxxxvi and p. 880. Consult the 
chapter-headings of the reigns in Mohl’s translation of Firdausl, vols. iv.—v. 
Observe that Bahman is assigned only 99 years instead of the usual 112 ; 
the duration of Vishtaspa’s reign is given in Mohl, vol. iv. 587, ‘cent vingt 
ans’ in harmony with the usual tradition, 


(h). The Persian historical work, Mujmal al-Tawarikh (4.. 520 
= A.p. 1126),! following the authority of the Chronicle of the Kings 
of Persia, brought from Farsistin by Bahram, son of Merdanshah, 
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the Hejirah (a.p. 846)’ If these years be reckoned as solar years, ALE 
according to the custom of the ancient Persians, and counted from — 
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" Mobed ¢ of i bachi: enumerates 258 years before Alexander.” the 
| Ulamat Islam counts three hundred.* 


(enh See Extraits du Modjmel al-Tewarikh, relatifs & Uhistoire de la Perse, 
traduits du persan, par Jules Mohl (Journal Asiatique, tome xi. pp. 136, 
258, 320, Paris, 1841). 

2Cf. op. cit. p. 230. The author acknowledges indebtedness also to 
Hamzah of Isfahan, Tabari, and Firdausi. His chronology may be deduced 

- from pp. 330-339 of the work cited; it runs, Lohrasp 120 years, Gushtasp 
120 years, Bahman 112, Himai 30, Darab 12 [or 14], Dara son of Dirab 14 
for 16], Alexander 14 [or 28]. Observe the alternative figures in the case 
of the last three numbers. 

According to Réth, Geschichte unserer abendldndischen Philosophie, 1 
861, the author of the Mujmal al-Tawarikh places Zoroaster 1700 years 
before his own time; on this ground Roth places the death of Zoroaster at 
n.0, 522, and is followed by Floigl, Cyrus und Hervdot, p-18. Cf, Kleuker’s 
Zend-Avesta, Anh. Bd. i. Theil 1, p. 347. 

$ See Vullers, Fragmente tiber Zoroaster, p. 58. 


(i) Interesting is the fact noticed by Anquetil du Perron,’ that a 
certain religious sect that immigrated into China a.p. 600 is evi- 
dently of Zoroastrian origin and that these believers have an era 
which dates approximately from 3.c. 559; this date Anquetil 
regards as referring to the time when Zoroaster left his home and 
entered upon his mission—a sort of Iranian Hejirah. 


1 See Anquetil du Perron quoted by Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, 
Bd. i. Thi. 1, pp. 349-351 ; cited also by Shea, Mirkhond’s History, p. 282, 
and by Roth in Geschichte abendtiind. Philosophie, i. 853 and note 666, and 
followed by Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, p. 18. 


(j) Similar in effect as far as concerns the period at which they 
place the prophet, although of doubtful value or other- 
wise to be explained, are those Syriac and Arabic = [= orig. p. 13] 
reports which connect the name of Zoroaster with J er- 
emiah and which make him the latter’s pupil or even identify him 
with Baruch the scribe of Jeremiah.’ Presumably this association 
is due to confusing the Arabie form of the name Jeremiah Armiah 
with Zoroaster’s supposed native place Urmiah (Urumiyah).’ 


1 (a) The Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar Bahblil (about a.p. 963) s.¥. 


Kasdma4 (divinator) : ‘Divinator, like Zardosht, who people say is Baruch | 


the Scribe; and because the gift of prophecy was not accorded to him he 
went astray, journeyed to [other) nations and learned twelve tongues,’ Cf. 
Payne-Smith, Thesaurus Syriacus, col. 8704. 
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References to Zoroaster, p. 2%, | | 

(y) Identically, Solomon of Hilét (born about 4.. 1222), Book of the 
Bee, ‘ this Zaradosht is Baruch the scribe,’ p. 81 seq., ed, Budge (Anecdota - 
Oxoniensia), also E, Kuhn, Hine zoroastrische Prophezeiung in christlichem | 
Gewande (Festgruss an R. yon Roth, Stuttgart, 1893, p. 219), Consult 
especially Gottheil, References to Zoroaster (Drisler Classical Studies, New 
York, 1894). 

(8) Tabari (died a.v. 923) likewise notices the association of Zoroaster ~ 
with Jeremiah, According to him ‘ Zoroaster was of Palestinian origin, a 
servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
a favorite. But he proved treacherous and false to him. Wherefore God 
cursed him, and he became leprous. He wandered to Adarbaijan, and 
preached there the Magian religion. From there he went to Bishtisp 
(Vishtispa), who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had come 
before him, and preached his doctrine to him, it caused him to marvel, and 
he compelled his people to accept it, and put many people to death on its” 
account. Then they followed it (the religion). Bishtasp reigned one hun- 
dred and twelve (112) years.’ Gotthetl, References to Zoroaster, p. 37, 
See also Chronique de Z'abari traduite par H, Zotenberg, i. p. 499. [In 
the story of the leprosy can there be some reminiscence of Elisha’s servant 
Gehazi, who was cursed with leprosy for falsehood after the cleansing of 
Naaman? See II. Kings, v. 1-27 and compare sara‘ath, p. 30 above, and 
Hyde, p. 314, } 

(ce) The same general statements of Tabari are repeated by Ibn al-Athir — 
(18th century) inhis Kitab al-Kdmil fi al-taarikh. See Gottheil, Hefer- 
ences to Zoroaster, p. 39. | 

(¢) Once the Syrian Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhray’ Abulfaraj (¢. 4.D. 1250) 
calls Zoroaster @ disciple of Elijah (mistake for Jeremiah ?), see Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster, p. 52. | 

(n) Similarly the Arab historian Abu Mohammed Mustapha calls Zoroaster 
a disciple of Ezir (Ezra), see Hyde, Hist. Relig. veterwm Persarum, Pp. 818, 

2So suggested by de Sacy, Notices et Fxtraits des Manusertts de ia Bibl. 
du Rot, ii, 319, see Gottheil, References to Zoroaster (Drisler Classical 
Studies, p. 30n.). [Anquetil du Perron’s view was, that this is owing to 
an unwillingness to attribute to the Persians a prophet of their own, with- 
out Semitic influence ; see his paragraph in Kleuker, Anh. zum ZA. 1. Thi. 
1, p. 841. This is no doubt also true, See likewise p, 30 above. ] 


(k) Pointing to a similar era are the Pahlavi (Dinkart Bk. 6. and 
Mkh.) and Perso-Arabie allusions to Nebuchadnezzar as heutenant 
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—asof his successor Bahman (Vohiiman). [See also above, p. 91, n.2.] 
In the same connection Cyrus’s name is joined with Vishtasp and 
» Bahman. , 


1 (a) P OUEST: Tabari (10th century a.p.) and Masiidi, [= orig. p. 14) 
Nebuchadnezzar was lieutenant successively under Lohrisp, 
Vishtasp, and Bahman ; the tradition regarding Lohrasp’s taking of Jerusa- 
Jem is found in the Pahlayi Dinkart Bk, 5 and Maindg-i Khirat 27. 66-67, 
transl, West, SBH. xxiv. 65. Tabarl (or rather the Persian version of the 
latter by Bel’ami) gives two different versions of the story (see Chronique 
de Tabart, traduite sur la version persane de Bel'ami par H. Zotenberg, 
vol. i. pp. 491-507, Paris, 1867), and (‘Tabari op. cit. p. 508) the return of 
the Jews to Jerusalem is placed in the 70th year of Bahman. Signs of con- 
fusion are evident. So also in Mirkhond (15th century a.p.) who in his 
history repeats ‘Tabari’s statement with reference to Nebuchadnezzar and 
Lohrasp, and makes Cyrus a son of Lohrasp although he is placed in the 
reign of Balman. He regards Bahman (Vohiman) as a contemporary of 
Hippocrates (8.0. 460-357) and Zenocrates (z.c. 896-314) which would har- 
monize properly with the traditional dates above given (pp. 8-9 = pp. 169- 
160) for Bahman’s reign. See Shea, Mirkhond’s History, pp, 264, 291, 343). 
(8) Masti is worth consulting on the same point, especially in respect 
to certain presumed relations between the Persians and the Jews. See 
Barbier de Meynard, Macoudi Les Prairies d’ Or, ii. 119-128, 


(1) At this point may be mentioned two other allusions that place 
Zoroaster’s activity in the sixth century before the Christian era, 
although the former of these rests upon the identification of the 
prophet’s patron Vishtéspa with Hystaspes the father of Darius. 
The first of these allusions, that given by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(5th century A.p.),’ directly calls Vishtaspa (Hystaspes) the father 
_ of Darius, although A gathias (6th century A.p.)’ expresses uncertainty 
on this point. The second allusion is found in Eutychius, the 
Alexandrine Patriarch, who makes Zoroaster a contemporary of 
Cambyses and the Magian Smerdis,’ a view which is shared by the 
Syrian Gregorius Bar “Ebhraya Abulfaraj (c. a.p. 1250)* [and by the 
Arab chronologist al-Makin °}. 


1 Ammian. Marcell. 23. 6. 32, Magiam opinionum insignium auctor amplis« 
simus Plato, Machagistiam esse verbo mystico docet, divinorum incorruptissi- 
mum cultum, culus scientiae saeculis priscis multa ex Chaldaeorum arcanis 
Bactrianus addidit Zoroasires, deinde Hystaspes rex prudentissimus, Darii 
pater. The general opinion is that ‘saeculis priscis’ is allowable in consid- 
eration of the thousand years that separated Zoroaster and Ammianus, 
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contemporaries, cf. Klenker, Axhang eum Zend-Avesia, Bd. i. Thi. 1, p. 384. 
2 Agathias 2. 24, Zwpodarpav rod "Opudodews . . . obros be b Zwpoddos, Frou 
Zapidns — Birth yap én’ abr@ 7 erwvunla— drnvina wey Hxuare Thy dpxhy, Kal robs 
véuous tera, odn tveor gapds diayva@var, TWéprat 38 abrdy of viw em! ‘Yordorew, 
obra bh Te GwAGS pact yeyovévar, &s Mav aupryvociabat, Kal ode elvat pavelv, 
aérepov Aapelou rathp elre kat tAXos obros trfjpxev ‘Tardorns. [See Appendix 
V.§ 36.) 
$ Hutychii Patriarchae Alexandrini Annates. Tllustr. Selden, interpr. E. 
Pocock. Oxon. 1658, pp. 262-263, Mortuo Cyro Dario Babelis rege, post 
insum imperavit filius ipsius Kambysus annos novem: post quem Samardius 
Magus annum unum. Hic, Magus cognominatus est quod ipsius tempore 
floruerit Persa quidam Zaradasht ( caiboly MF qui Magorum religionem 
condidit aedibus igni dedicatus. Post ipsum regnavit Dara primus, annos 
viginti. Post illum Artachshast Longimanus cognominatus annos viginti 
guattuor, On this authority Floigl, following Roth, wishes to assign the 
year of Zoroaster’s death to p.c, 522, ef. Cyrus und Herodot, p. 18, and 
Ruth, Geschichte uns. abendland. Philosophie i. 353. 
4 Bar ‘Ebhrayd, Arabic Chronicon, p. 83, ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890 (cited 
by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, p. 32). ‘In those days (of Cambyses) 
came Zaradosht chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijin, or, as 
some say, of Athor (Assyria). It is reported that he was one of Elijah’s (!) 
disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the birth of Christ.’ 
(See Hyde Hist. Retig. vet. Pers. pp. 628-529. } 


(m) Finally two other allusions are here added for the sake of 
completeness, as they have been interpreted as pointing to the fact 
that Zoroaster lived about the sixth century p.c. There seems to be 
nothing in them, however, to compel us to believe that Zoroaster is 
regarded as living only a short time before the events to which they 
allude. ‘The first is a passage in Nicolaus Damascenus (1st century 
B.¢.), who represents that when Cyrus was about to burn the unfort- 
unate Croesus, his attention was called to Zwpoderpov Asya, which 
forbade that fire should be defiled.!’ The second item of information 
is found in such references as represent. Pythagoras as following 
Zoroaster’s doctrines.* Lastly, the association of Zoroaster’s name 
with that of Thales, by Albirint, has been noted above.* 


1 Nicolaus Damascenus Fragm, 65, Miiller Fragm. Hist. Gr. iti. 409 8e(uara 
Baiudvia ever, nad of re ris BBbAAns xpnouol rd re Zwpodorpov Adyia elay/er. 
Kporsov mev obv éBdwy bry uadrrov i) wddat adfav. . + + Téy ye why Zwpoderpny 
Tépoot ae’ éxelvou dietray, whre vexpods nalew, wht’ BAAws mialvery wip, ka) 
adda robrTo KaSerras Td véusuor tére HeBarwoduevor. (Latin version) Persas 
, . . veligio ac metus divam incessit: Sibyllae quoque vaticinia ac Zoroa- 
stris oracula in mentem veniedant. Itaque clamitabant, muito, quam antea, 
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‘/ contentius, ut Croesus servaretur. ... At Persae exinde sanzerunt juxta 
praecepta Zoroastris, ne cadavera cremare neque ignem contaminare post- | 
hac liceret, quod quum apud eos ex veteri instituto obtinuisset, tum magis 
confirmaverunt. Cf. de Harlez, Avesta traduit, Introd. pp. xliv, Lxvii. 

2 'The principal references are to be found in Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, pp. 260-264, 274, from whose work they are taken. Several of these 
allusions mention Zoroaster’s name directly ; in others we may infer it, since 
Pythagoras is made a student of the Magi, whom classical antiquity regards 
as the exponents of Zoroaster’s teaching. Such allusions are: (a) Cicero, 
de Fin. 6. 29, ipse Pythagoras et Aegyptum lustravit et Persarum Magos 
adiit; (8) Valerius Maximus 8. 7 extern. 2, inde ad Persas profectus Mago- 
vum exactissimae prudentiae se formandum tradidit ; (7) Pliny, NV. H. 30. 2. 1; 
Pythagoras, Envpedocles, Democritus, Plato ad hane (magicen) discendam 
navigavere ; (3) Porphyrius, Vita Pythag. 41, ere} «al rod Geod, ws rapa Tov 
Mdywy exuvOdvero, dv ‘QpoudCny Karovouw eKeivor ; and Vita Pythag. 12, t ve 
BaBvaayr rots 7’ bAAows Xaddalors guveyévero ual mpds ZdBparoy [Zdparor, 
Nauck] (Zoroaster?) apixero; (¢) Plutarch, de antmae procr. in Timaco 
2. 2, Zapdras 6 Mubaydpov dibdonadros ; (¢) Clemens Alexandrinus, Siromata, 
1, p.857 (ed. Potter) Zwpoderpny 3 roy Mdyor roy Mépony 4 Mubarydpas iChawrev 
(MS, edfarweer), cf. Cyrillus, ‘adv. Jul, 3, p. 87, where Pythagoras is called 
mavdpiotos (ndwrhs of Zoroaster; (n)-Suidas s.v. Pythagoras, Mudaydpas" 
obros ijxouge — Zdpnros roi, wdyou (is it Zoroaster?) ; (@) Apuleius Florid, 
p. 19 (ed. Altib.) sunt qui Pythagoraw’ aiunt eo temporis inter captivos 
Cambysae regis Aegyptum cum adveheretur, doctores habuisse Persarum 
magos ac praecipue Zoroastrem onnis divint arcani antistitem; («) in 
Lucian’s Dialogue Menippus, § 6, p.463, the Babylonian Magi are the pupils 
and successors of Zoroaster ot . .». tboge és BaBvAdva érOdvra SenPival rivos 
Tav Mdyor ray Zwpoderpov malnrGv nal daddy wv. “Also some others. 

{* See p, 16l above. The particular passage is one in which Albirini dis- 
cusses the various possibilities as to the date of Thales. He adds that * if 
he (i.e. Thales) lived at the time of Kai Kubadh, he stands near to Zoro- 
aster, who belonged to the sect of the Harranians’ (Chron. p. 32, 1. 15, 
transl, Sachau).]_ - 


B. Discussion or tHE Dara. 


The material above collected presents most of the [= orig. p. 16] 
external evidence that we have in regard to the age at 
which Zoroaster lived. We are now prepared for a more compre- 
hensive view of the subject, for a discussion of the data in hand, 
for a presentation of certain internal evidences that need to be 
brought out, and for arguments and possible deductions. Several 
points immediately suggest themselves for comment. 

First, in discussing the classical allusions above presented, one is 
justified from the connectiow in assuming that such allusions as are 
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refer to the one great prophet of ancient Iran. Noaccount, I think, 


made to the name of Zoroaster as a eatiiibes: wanes or r aage, iat Pe ye 


need therefore be taken of such views as assume the existence of two _ vA uly 


or of several Zoroasters, belonging to different periods in the world’s 
history. Such a view was held by Suidas (s.v. Zoroastres) and was 
evidently earlier shared by Pliny;* it met with aceeptance also — 
among some of the old-fashioned writers in more recent times;* but« 
there is no real evidence in its favor, and it is due to an attempt to 
adjust the discrepancy existing in classical statements with regard 
to Zoroaster’s date. History knows of but one Zoroaster. 


1 Pliny WV. H. 30.2. 1, stne dubio illic orta (ars Magica) tn Perside a 
Zoroastre, ut inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hic fuerit, an postea etalius, — 
non satis constat. He adds a little later (30. 2. 8) diligentiores paulo ante 
hune (i.e. Osthanem) Zoroastrem alium Proconnesium. 

2H.g. Kleuker (quoting the Abbé Foucher), Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, 
Bd. i. Thi. 2, p. 68-81. 


Second, among the three dates which may be deduced from the 
material above collected and which are summarized on p. 2 [= p. 152], 
we are justified upon reasonable grounds, I think, in rejecting the 
excessively early date of s.c, 6000 or thereabouts. The explanation 
above offered to account for the extravagant figures seems satis- 
factory enough. 

Third, such dates as might be arrived at from the sporadic allusions 
that associate the name of Zoroaster with Semiramis and Ninus, 
with Nimrod and Abraham, or with Baal, Bel, Balaam, as above dis- 
cussed, have little if any real foundation. In each instance there 
seem to me to be reasonable grounds for discarding them. 

There remains finally a comparatively large body of material that 
would point to the fact that Zoroaster flourished between the latter 
part of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth century 
before the Christian era. The material when sifted reduces itself: 
first, to the direct tradition found in two Pahlavi books, Bindahishn 
and Arta Viraf, which places Zoroaster’s era three hundred years, 
or more exactly 258 years, before Alexander’s day; second, to the 

Arabic allusions which give the same date in their 
[<orig. p. 17] chronological computations and which in part lay 
claim to being founded upon the chronology of the 
Persians themselves ;! third, to similar allusions elsewhere which — 
place Zoroaster at about this period. 





~ 


€y ‘1 neh pein Pe of Ancient Nations, p. 109, 112 eset 


| = : Tanah and the Modjmel al-Tewerikh, p. 142, 320, 880 (traduit Mohl, 


Journal Asiatique, xi. 1841), stating that the account is based on the 
Chronicle of Mobed Bahram. 


Certain objections may be raised to a view based upon this mate- 


ial last given. 


First among these objections is a claim often urged, that the tra- 
ditional date rests upon an erroneous identification of Vishtaspa 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius. I cannot see, from the allu- 


sions or elsewhere, that the Persians made any such identification; 


the impression gained from the material presented is rather in fact 


to the contrary; one may recall, for example, how widely different 


the ancestry of Vishtaspa is from the generally received descent of 


Hystaspes the father of Darius (a point which Floig] and Réth 


seem to have overlooked). It was only the classical writer Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus who, in antiquity, made any such identification. 
The point has already been sufficiently dealt with above, p. 14 
[== p. 167, and West now also treats it in like manner —SBE. xlvii. 
Introd. § 70). 

_ A second objection may be brought on the plea that the tradi- 
tional date (7th to middle of 6th century 8.0.) would not allow of 
the lapse of sufficient time to account for the difference in language 
between the Gathas and the Old Persian inscriptions and for certain 
apparent developments in the faith. Furthermore, that a longer 
period of time must be allowed to account for the difference 
between the fixed title Auramazda, ‘NQpouacdys, current in western 


Persia in Achaemenian times, and the divided form of the divine 


name Ahura Mazda (or Ahura alone and Mazda alone) as found in 
the Avesta, especially in the Zoroastrian Gathads. This point has. 
been noticed in the interesting and instructive paper of Professor 
Tiele, Over de Oudheid van het Avesta, p. 16, who comes to the 
result that Zoroastrianism must have existed as early as the first 
half of the 7th century s.c2 If we accept, as I believe we should, 
the theses that Vishtaspa ruled in eastern Iran, and that, although 


Zoroaster was a native of Adarbaijan, the chief scene of his religious: 


activity was eastern Tran,° and that the faith spread from Bacitria 
westwards,’ I cannot see that these arguments militate against the 
traditional date under discussion. Dialectic differences between the 
Bactrian region and Persia Proper would sufficiently account for 


- arguments based on language alone. This, added to national and 
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individual differences, might well account for the fixed form of the 

name Auramazda among the Achaemenians as contrasted with the 

Avestan form. Who can say how rapidly the creed spread from 

the east to the west and what changes consequently in a short time 

may have resulted? New converts in their zeal are often more rad- 

| ical in progressive changes than first reformers. Per- 

(orig. p. 18] sis, with its original difference in dialect, may in” 
short time have developed the single title duramazda My 

from Ahura Mazda as watchword of church and state. See also 

note, p. 20, top [= p. 174]. 


1 Reprinted from the Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, 3de Reeks, Deel xi. 264-385. 

2 'Tielo’s little work argues admirably for the antiquity of the Avesta as 
opposed to Darmesteter’s views for the lateness of the Gaithas. I wish I 
could be convinced by Professor Tiele (p. 19) that the names of the Median 
kings, Phraortes (fravati), Kyaxares (uvariatara), Deiokes (*dahyuka) as 
well as Eparna, Sitiparna of the early Esarhaddon inscription (explained as 
containing hvaranah, ‘ glory’), are due to concepts originated by Zoroaster 
and are not merely marks of beliefs which Zoroastrianism inherited directly 
from existing Magism. The name of Darius’s contemporary Khsathrita 
(Bh, 2. 15; 4. 19, Bh. e. 6) is not so important for the argument. I con- 
fess I should like to place Zoroaster as early as the beginning of the 7th 
century. The earlier, the better, [On Phraortes viewed as a Zoroastrian, 
compare more recently, Justi, in Preuss. Jahrbiicher, Bd. 88, p. 258; 
Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii. p. 411] - 

4On eastern Iran, cf. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur (Erlangen, 1882) and 
English translation of same, Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zasiern Iranians 
(London, 1885-1886), 

4 See Jackson, Zoroaster’s Native Place, JAOS. xv. 230 seq. So in spite 
of Spiegel, ZDMG. xlv. 198 seq. 


A final objection may be raised as to the real historic worth and 
chronological value of the Persian tradition which places Zoroaster 
three centuries before Alexander. ‘This it must frankly be said is 
the real point of the question. Is there a possibility of Arabic 
influence at work upon the statements of the Bindahishn and Arta 
Viraf [and Zat-sparam]? Is the whole chronology of the Banda-— 
hishn and that of the Persians artificial? And did the Zoroas- 
trians intentionally tamper with history and bring Zoroaster down 
as late as possible in order that the millennial period might not be 
regarded as having elapsed without the appearance of a Saoshyant, 
or Messiah ? 
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1 Spiegel, Lranische Alierthumskunde, t. 506, with Windischmann, regards _ 
the data of the Baindahishn as ‘unzuverlissig,’ but, it must be remembered 
that his figures, ‘178’ years for the period: between Zoroaster and Alexan~ 


% 


der, now require correction to 258, whith alters the condition of affairs. 
See West, SBE. v. 150-151, and Spiegel, ZDMG. xly. 203. Compare 
especially de Harlez, Avesta traduit, Introd. p, cexxviii. 


These questions require serious consideration in detail. The 
introduetion to the chronological chapter of the Baindahishn (Bd. 34) 
does indeed read, according to one MS., ‘on the reckoning of the 
years of the Arabs’ (see Bindahishn translated by West, SBE. v. 
149), but the word T'azhikan ‘of the Arabs’ is not found in the other 
manuscripts. Moreover, the scientific investigator Albiriini, and 
also the Mujmal al-Tawarikh, whose data agree exactly with the 
Bandahishn, affirm that the dates given for the Kayanian kings are 
obtained from the records of the Persians themselves.’ 

There seems no reason, therefore, to doubt that the [= orig. p. 19] 
Baindahishn really represents the Persian chronology. 

But what the value of that chronology may be, is another matter. 
Personally I think it has real value so far:as giving the approxi- 
mate period of three centuries before Alexander as Zoroaster’s era. 
Every student of the classics knows the part that chronology plays 
with reference to the Magi; every reader of the Avesta is familiar 
with ‘the time of long duration;’ every one who has looked into 
the scholarly work of Albirini will have more respect for Persian 
chronology. Errors indeed there may be; attention has been called 
above to the lack of agreement between the years assigned by tradi- 
tion to the reigns of the Zoroastrian Kayanian monarchs and the 
generally accepted dates of the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes’; 
to the dynasty of these three kings there corresponds only the long 
rule of Vishtaspa (120 years) and a part of that of Bahman Ardashir 
Dirazdast, some of whose reign answers to that of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. As above said, it is difficult to identify the Kayanians 
of the tradition with the early Achaemenians of Greek history, but 
this need not nullify the real value of the traditional ‘ three centu- 
ries before Alexander” What Mastidi (¢. a.p. 943) in his Indicatio 
et Admonitio can add on this subject is full of interest. Little atten- 
tion seems thus far to have been drawn to this important passage 
and to the explanation which it contains? Masfidf is fully aware of 
the difference that exists between the Persian and the generally 
accepted chronology and he shows how it was brought about by 
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sare SAN purposely shortening the period bathe iAlonieistor and 
himself by causing about half the number of years to be dropped 
from the chronological lists, but the 300 years of Zoroaster before © 
Alexander were allowed to remain untouched, for the old prophecy 

iin --yegarding the time of Alexander’s appearance had been fulfilled. 

The passage in Barbier de Meynard is well worth consulting.’ 


1 See note above, p. 8 [= p. 160]. 

2 Of. Barbier de Meynard in Le Livre de U'Indication et de Vv Admonition 
(Magoudi, Prairies d’ Or, ix. 327-328). [See also the translation by Vaux, 
vat cba Le Livre de V Avertissement, p. 136; Paris, 1896. } 

5 See preceding note. I have since found the passage given by Spiegel in 
Eran. Alterthumskunde, iii. 193 ; compare also Spiegel, ZDMG. xlv. 202. 


C. Resvrts. 


To draw conclusions,—- although open to certain objections, still, 
in the absence of any more reliable data or until the discovery of 
some new source of information to overthrow or to substantiate the 
view, there seems but one decision to make in the case before us. 
From the actual evidence presented and from the material accessi- 
ble, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the present merits of the 
ease, to accept the period between the latter half of the seventh cen- 
tury and the middle of the sixth century s.c. [perhaps still better, 
between the middle of the seventh century and the first half of the 
sixth century B.c.], or just before the rise of the Achaemenian 
power, as the approximate date of Zoroaster’s life.’ 


[= orig. p. 20] 1 Since the above was written Dr. E, W. West writes me 

(under date December 19, 1895) the interesting piece of 
information that his investigations into the history of the Iranian calendar 
have led him to the date s.c, 605 as the year in which a reform in the Per- 
sian calendar must have been instituted. He suggests that Darius, upon 
the conclusion of his wars and during the organizing of his kingdom and 
putting in force new acts of legislation, may with the aid and counsel of his 
priestly advisers have introduced the Zoroastrian names of the months 
which have supplanted the old Persian names which were given in the 
inscriptions. If this be so, the point may have a special bearing towards 
showing that the Achaemenians were Zoroastrians. From Albirini, Chro- 
nology, pp. 17, 12; 55,29; 205, 2; and 220, 19 (transl. Sachau), we know 
that Zoroaster himself must have occupied himself with the calendar. Ben- 
fey u. Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alter Vilker, p. 116, regarded 
the Medo-Persian year as having been introduced into Cappadocia probably 
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. as catly a0 ni0. 750. rDr, West’s paper on the Parsi calendar has just Aa AIK} 
appeared in The Academy for April 23, 1896] [Later postscript (1898), Oe 
West gives his results in SBL. xlvii. Introd. § 79 seq. | i Ra IT 


Similar results have been reached by others, or opinions to the 
game effect have been expressed; for example, Haug,’ Justi (private 
letter),? Geldner (personal communication),® Casartelli,* and several 
names familiar to those acquainted with the field.’ Some effort 
might be made perhaps if the premises will allow it, and some 
attempts have been made, to define the period more exactly by a 
precise interpretation of the various time-allusions with reference to 
eardinal events in Zoroaster’s life—the beginning of his ministry at 
the age of 30, the conversion of Vishtaspa in the prophet’s 42d year, 
the death of Zoroaster at the age of 77 years. [See Appendix IIT. } 


1 CY. Haug, Essays on the Parsis (West's Introduction, p. xlv.) ; although 
Haug had previously adopted various earlier eras for Zoroaster, €.§. B.C. 23500 
(Lecture on Zoroaster, Bombay, 1865), not later than B.o. 1000 (Hssays, 
p. 299, where the subject is discussed ; cf, also Essays, pp. 15, 136, 204). 

2 Personal letter from Professor Justi, dated June 14, 1892. 

8 Geldner formerly placed the date of Zoroaster as prior to 8.o, 1000 (see 
article ‘ Zoroaster,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, 9th edition). 

4 Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassant@s, transl, 
Firoz Jamaspji, p. ii, ‘about 600.’ 

5 The best collections of material on the subject are to be found/in de” 
Harlez, Avestatraduit, 2d ed, Introduction, pp. xx-xxy, cexiv. [See als6 de 

: Harlez, The Age of the Avesta, in JAOS., New Series, xvii. 349, Bondon, 
1885, who finds no reason to place the Avesta earlier than 600 or 700 B.C., 
or in broader terms fixes ‘the epoch of Zoroastrianism and the Avesta 

- between 700 and 100 n.c,.’], Spiegel, HA, i. 673-676, and Windischmanh, 
Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 147, 162, 305; the latter suggested (Zor. Stud. 
p. 164) about w.o. 1000 as Zoroaster’s date. The present writer (Avesta 
Grammar, p. xi) once held the opinion that Zoroaster lived ‘more than 4 
thousand years before the Christian era” The date assigned by the Parsi 
Orientalist K. R. Kama is about n.o, 1300. 

6 Bg. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta, i. Pt. 2, p. 6, 60-62, assigns B.o. 
589-512 as the age of Zoroaster; compare also Kleuker, Anhang eum Zend- 
Avesta, Bd. i. THI. 1, pp. 827-374 ; Thi, 2, pp. 51-81 (Foucher), [Anquetil’s 
monograph should be consulted.}] Floigl (Cyrus und Herodot, p. 18), fol- 
lowing Roth, gives n.o, 599-522 as Zoroaster’s era and identifies Vishtaspa 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius. Neither Floigl nor Roth seem to take 
any account of the difference between the genealogy of Vishtaspa’s amces- 
tors as given in the Old Persian inscriptions and the lineage given in the | 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and later Persian works, Floigl does not, moreover, sufli- 
viently take into consideration (p. 17) that 42 years (or at least 30) must be 
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</ added in every instance to the 258 years before Alexander, as that was 
_Zoroaster’s age when Vishtdspa accepted the Faith. This would in any 
event place the date of Zoroaster’s birth before z.c. 600. 





{ = orig. p. 21] The above results, if they be accepted in the light 

at least of our present information on the subject, 
seem to be not without importance for the history of early religious 
thought and of the development of ethical and moral teaching. If 
one carefully works through the material, it must be acknowledged 
that the most consistent and the most authoritative of all the actual 
Statements upon the subject place the appearance of the prophet at 
a period between the closing century of Median rule and the rising 
wave of Persian power, that is, between the latter half of the 
seventh century and the middle of the sixth century 3.c.; [better 
between the middle of the seventh century and the former half of 
the sixth century 3.0.]. It is the sowing of the fallow land that is 
to bring forth the rich fruits of the harvest. The teaching of 
Zoroaster must have taken deep root in the soil of Iran at the time 
when the Jews were carried up into captivity at Babylon (586-536), 
where they became acquainted with ‘the law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not’; the time was not far remote when 
the sage Confucius should expound to China the national tenets 
of its people, and the gentle Buddha on Ganges’ bank should preach 
to longing souls the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. 
How interesting the picture, how full of instruction the contrast! 
And in this connection, the old question of a possible pre-historic 
Indo-Iranian religious schism* comes perhaps once again into con- 
sideration.’ Certain theological and religious phenomena noticeable 
in Brahmanism are possibly not so early, after all, as has generally 
been believed. It may perchance be that Zoroastrianism in Tran 
was but the religious, social, and ethical culmination of the wave 
that had been gathering in strength as it moved along, and that was 
destined in India to spend its breaking force in a different way 
from its overwhelming course in the plateau land northwest of 
the mountains of Hindu Kush. 


1 The view strongly upheld by Haug. 

* Deductions that might perhaps be made in the light of Hopkins, 
Religions of India, pp.177, 186, 212, n. 8. Consult especially the suggestive 
hints of Geldner, article ‘ Zoroaster,’ Encyclopedia Britannica, where the 
much-mooted question of asura-ahura, daéva-deva, ' god-demon,’ is discussed. 
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The kingdom of Bactria was the scene of Zoroaster’s zealous : 
(ya ministry, as I presume. [The question raised on this point is 
ih noticed in the present volume.] Born, as I believe, in Atropatene, 
| to the west of Media, this prophet without honor in his own coun- 
try met with a congenial soil for the seeds of his teaching in eastern 
Iran. His ringing voice of reform and of a nobler faith found an 
answering echo in the heart of the Bactrian king, Vishtaspa, whose 
strong arm gave necessary support to the crusade that spread the 
new faith west and east throughout the land of Iran. Allusions 
to this crusade are not uncommon in Zoroastrian literature. Its 
advance must have been rapid. A fierce religious war which in a 
way was fatal to Bactria seems to have ensued with Turan. This 
was that same savage race in history at whose door the death of 
victorious Cyrus is laid. Although tradition tells the 
sad story that the fire of the sacred altar was quenched [= orig. p. 22] 
in the blood of the priests when Turan stormed Balkh, 
this momentary defeat was but the gathering force of victory ; 
triumph was at hand. ‘The spiritual spark of regeneration lingered 
among the embers and was destined soon to burst into the flame 
of Persian power that swept over decaying Media and formed the 
beacon-torch that lighted up the land of Ivan in early history. But 
the history of the newly established creed and certain problems in 
Me regard to the early Achaemenians as Zoroastrians belong elsewhere 
for discussion. 


fAddendum 1, In an article on ‘ The Date of the Avesta,’ The Times of 
India, March 11, 1898, now draws attention to the fact that Darab Dastur 
it Peshotan Sanjana has again called up the proposed identification of Avestan 
! Naidhyah Gaotema (in Yt. 18, 16) with the rishi Gautama whose son is Nodhis 
in the Veda. See this pamphlet Observations on Darmesteter's Theory, pp. 
OR 25-31, Leipzig, 1898. On his point and on the other suggested identifications 
jane: of the Avestan Gaotema with Gotama the Buddha, or with the Brahman 
NY, Cangranghdcah (see pp. 85-88 above), we may refer to what has been said by 
Windischmann, Mithra, p. 29, and to the references and discussion given by 
Justi, Handbuch der Zendsprache, p. 99 (Leipzig, 1864), where good material 
will be found. Justi’s statement in his Jran. Namenbuch, p. 110 (Marburg, 
1895) reads: ‘Gaotema, vielleicht Name eines Gegners der Zarathustrischen 

Religion Yt. 13.16; das Wort kinnte auch appellativ sein; sanskrit gotamia.’ 
In the passage I do not think that the words nd vydzand necessarily refer to 
Zoroaster at all, but that they allude to some later follower of the Faith who 
may have vanquished in debate some opponent of the Zoroastrian creed. Notice 
ts also Justi’s ‘eines Gegners der Zarathustrischen Religion.’ I cannot therefore 
road see that we shall lose anything if we accept the view which was first suggested 
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nidh. 

Color is given to such an interpretation because, farther on in the same Yasht 
(Yt. 13, 97), mention is made of the pious Saéna, a great religious teacher and — 
successor of Zoroaster, who flourished between one hundred and two hundred © 
years after the prophet himself, or n.c. 531-431, if we accept the traditional | 


by Haug, and interpret this sildeion to Gusta as a urine: at Dediahien, ae My i H 
regard ndidy@h as a derogatory attribute, or connected with the Vedic root mae Ahi 


Zoroastrian chronology, and who might therefore have been a contempo aaa x 


with Buddha. Upon the date of Satna, see also Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, The 
Antiquity of the Avesta, Bombay, June, 1896. Saéna belonged to the ancient: 
territory of Saka-stana (Seistén) and thus to the region of White India; of. 
p. 45, n. 4, 72, n, 3, 87, n. 1, and Appendix IV. | 

Now if in the particular case of Saéna (and the lines are metrical and therefore 
probably original) the Yasht actually makes mention of a Zoroastrian apostle 
who lives a century or more after the great teacher, I do not think we are neces- 
sarily forced to place Gaotama back into the Vedic period. In other words, in 
the case of Gaotema as of Saéna, the Yasht may be alluding to one who is born 
after Zarathushtra, and may be hurling anathemas against an opposing and 
heretical religion (and that religion Buddhism) which began to flourish about 
the same time as the Yasht may have been written. Of the various identifica- 
tions I should prefer that of Gotama the Buddha, rather than to call in the 
Vedas and Gautama whose son is Nédhas. } 

[Addendum 2, My pupil, Mr. Schuyler, draws my attention to a refer- 
ence in a work that was published in the middle of the last century, which is of — 
interest because it deals with the Huns and places the date of Zoroaster about 
the year ‘683 avant Jesus-Christ.’ The reference is Deguignes, Histoire gén- — 
érale des Huns, i. Pt. 2, p. 376, Paris, 1756.) 





APPENDIX III 
“DR. WEST’S TABLES OF ZOROASTRIAN CHRONOLOGY 


AS BASED UPON THE MILLENNIAL SYSTEM OF THE 
RUNDAHISHN 


(From Sacred Books of the Hast, xvii, Introd. § 56.) 


Arrer investigating the traditional Zoroastrian chronology of the 
Buindahishn, and the statements of the other Pahlavi texts, which 
have been recorded in the preceding Appendix, Dr. E. W. West has 
compiled a series of chronological tables, synchronizing the Zoro- 
astrian and Huropean systems. The statement of Bd. 34. 7, 3, 
places the death of Alexander 27 2 years after the coming of the reli- 
gion, ie. after the thirtieth year of Zoroaster’s life and of Vish- 
taispa’s reign. Combining these dates, and allowing for an apparent 
omission of thirty-five years (which is explained), the items 325 + 
272 +85 give as a result B.¢. 660-683 as the date of Zoroaster, and 
#.c, 660-540 for Vishtaspa’s reign,’ which in Oriental manner is 
apparently conceived of as dating from the king’s birth. West's 
tables are now presented (SBE. xlvii. Introd. pp. XXVili—xXxxX) : — 

‘If we adopt the abbreviations A.R. for “ anno religionis” and B.RB. 
for “before the religion,” we are prepared to compile the following 
synopsis of Zoroastrian Chronology according to the millennial sys- 
tem of the Buindahishn, extended to the end of time, but dealing 
only with traditional matters, combined with the European dates of 
the same events, deduced from the synchronism of A.R. 300 with 
B.c. 331, as stated above in § 54:’— 


n.R. 9000, n.c. 9680. Beginning of the first millennium of Time; and for- 
mation of the Fravashis, or primary ideas of the good creations, which 
2 remain insensible and motionless for 3000 years (Bd. 1, 8; XXXIV, 1). 


1 Through the courtesy of Dr. B.W. — for which kindness I wish to express 
West and of Professor F. Max Miiller, my appreciative thanks, — A, V. W. J. 
editor of the Sacred Books, I have 2 See SBE. xivii. Introd. § 70. 
been allowed to reproduce these pages ; 
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p.R. 6000, n.c. 0630. Beginning of the fourth millennium, when the spiritual 
body of Zaratfsht is framed together, and remains 3000 years with the 
archangels (Dk. VII, ii, 15, 16), while the primeval man and ox exist undis- 
turbed in the world, because the evil spirit is confounded and powerless 
(Ba. I, 20, 22; II, 1, 3, 6; XXXIV, 1). 

z.R. 3000, nc. 3630. Beginning of the seventh millennium, when the evil 
spirit rushes into the creation on new-year’s day, destroys the primeval ox, 
and distresses GayOmart, the primeval man (Bd. I, 20; IT, 10-20, 24-27 ; 
XXXIV, 2). Z. appears to remain with the archangels for 2969 years 
longer. 

B.R. 2970, n.c. 3600. Gayomart passes away (Bd. Il, 21-23 ; XXXIV, 2). 

B.R. 2930, 8.0. 8660. Masyé and Masya0l had grown up (Bd. XV, 2; XXXIV, 
3). 

BR. 2787, B.0. $417. Accession of Héshing (Bd. XXXIV, 3). 

n.R. 2747, 3.0. 3377. Accession of Takhmdrup (ibid, 4). 

n.R. 2717, .c. 3347. Accession of Yim (ibid.). 

nor. 2000, w.c. 2630. Beginning of the eighth millennium, Accession of Dahik 
(ibid. 4, 5). 

p.k. 1000, n.c. 1630. Beginning of the ninth millennium. Accession of Frétin 
(ibid. 5, 6). 

pr, 600, p.c. 1130. Accession of Mandshcthar (ibid. 6). 

p.R. 428, 5.c. 1058. Spendarmat comes to Manfshcihar at the time of Frasiyav’s 
irrigation works (Zs. XII, 3-6). [West's brief remarks on correction of the 
MSS. here omitted. ] 

B.k. 380, n.0. 1010. Accession of Aiz5bs (Bd. XXXIV, 6). 

p.k. 876, B.o. 1005. Accession of Kai-Kobat (ibid. 6, 7). 

B.k, 360, B.c. 990. Accession of Kal-Us (ibid. 7), 

p.n. 300, n.c. 980. Zaratiisht first mentioned by the ox that Srito killed (Zs. 
XII, 7-20). 

pk. 210, n.c. 840. Accession of Kal-Khiisré! (Bd, XXXIV, 7). 

p.r. 150, w.c. 780, Accession of Kai-Lohrasp (ibid.). 

n.n. 45, B.c, 675. The Glory descends from heaven at the birth of Diktak (Zs. 
XIII, 1). 

nn. 30, .c. 660. Accession of Kai-Vishtaisp (Bd. XXXIV, 7). Vohi- 
man6 and Ashavahishto descend into the world with a stem of Hom (Dk. 
VU, ii, 24). Zaratisht is born (ibid. y, 1). 

p.R. 23, B.c. 653. Z. is seven years old when two Karaps visit his father, and 
Dirasrdb6 dies (Dk. VII, iii, 32, 34, 45). 

b.R. 16, w.c, 645. Z. is fifteen years old when he and his four brothers asx for 
their shares of the family property (Zs. XX, 1). 

p.r. 10, n.c. 640. Z. leaves home at the age of twenty (ibid. 7). 

a.g. 1, B.c. 630. Beginning of the tenth millennium. Z. goes forth to his con- 
ference with the sacred beings on the 45th day of the 31st year of Vishtasp’s 
reign (Dk. VII, iii, 51-62; VIII, 61; Zs. XXI, 1-4). N 

a.x. 3, 2.0. 628, Z. returns from his first conference:in two years, and preaches 
to AdrvaitS-dang and the Karaps without success (Dk. VU, iv, 2-20). 

a.R. 11, B.c. 620. After his seventh conference, in the tenth year he goes to 
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Vishtasp : : tiexyomth i is also converted (ibid. 1, 65 ; Zs, XXI, 3; XXIII, 

y 1, 2, 8). 

AsR, 13, B.o. 618. Twelve years after Z. went to conference, Vishtdap accepts 
the religion, though hindered for two years by the Karaps (Dk. VII, vy, 
1; Zs. X. XIU, 6, 7). 

4.8, 20, B.c, 611. A Kayig, son of Kiindah, is converted (Zs. XXIII, 8), 

A.R. 30, B.c, 601. Defeat of Arjasp and his Khydns (ibid). 

4.R. 40, B.c. 691. Vohtiném is born (ibid.).’ About this time the Avesta is 
written by Jamiasp from the teaching of Z. (Dk. IV, 21; V, iii, 4; VII, v. 11). 
{Compare also Dk. III. vii, 1, SBH. xxxvii. 406.] 

AR, 48, 8.0, 683. Z. passes away, or is killed, aged seventy-seven years 
and forty days, on the 41st day of the year (Dk. V. iii, 2; VIL. v, 1; Zs. 
XXIII, 9). 

4.R. 58, B.c. 573. Arrival of the religion is known in all regions (Dk. VII, yi, 
12). [Compare also Dk. IV, 21-22, SBH. xxxvii. 412-413. ] 

A.R. 63, 5.c. 568. Frashdshtar passes away (Zs. XXIII, 10). 

A.R. 64, 3.c. 567. Jimasp passes away. (ibid.) 

4.R, 63, B.c, 558. Hangairish, son of Jamisp, passes away (ibid.). 

A.B. 80, B.c. 5651. Asmodk-khanyvatd passes away, and Akht the wizard is killed 
(ibid. ). 

4.R. 91, B.c, 540. Accession of Vohiiman, son of Spend-dat (Bd. XXXIV, 7, 8). 

A-®, 100, n.c. 631, S6nd is born (Dk. VII, vii, 6). 

a.R. 200, B.c. 481. S&énd passes away (ibid.; Zs. XXIII, 11). 


AR, 208. B.C, 428. Accession of Himai (Bd. XXXIV, 8). 


[Some additional dates are given by Dr. West, which include the 
invasion of Alexander (a.r. 300 = s.c. 331) and his death (a.r. 308 
= 8.0. 323), and carry the chronology down to the final millennium 
of the world (a.R. 3028, A.p. 2398).] 
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INTRODUCTION! 


Wits regard to the native place of the founders of three of the. 
great Oriental religions — Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedan- 
ism—the authorities are in agreement for the most part, and the 
recent discoveries with reference to Buddha’s birthplace have ren- 
dered assurance doubly sure at least in his case. With respect to 
Zoroaster’s native land, however, and with regard. to the exact early 
home of Zoroastrianism, the case is different. In classic times 


‘ [The question with regard to Zoro- time is reproduced here, but it has 
aster’s native place has been exam- been largely augmented and rewritten, 
ined by the present writer in JAOS. and the subject is now treated entirely 
xv, 221-232. Some of the material anew, especially with regard to the 
which was briefly presented at that scene of Zoroaster’s ministry. } 
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the poet Homer; hardly less can be said of the prophet Zoroaster, 
+¢ we take into account the various opinions which have been held 
on the subject of his origin. The question, is one of interest, for 
with this problem there is also closely connected. the question as to 
where wé shall place the cradle of the religion of Mazda. 

The natural uncertainty as to whether a religious teacher’s birth- 
place or early home is necessarily identical with the scene of his 
religious activity complicates the problem considerably. Mani- 


festly it is fallacious to assume that the scene of Zoroaster’s min- 


istry must likewise of necessity have been his place of origin. This 
fact must be kept in mind when we examine the arguments that 
have been brought forward by some to prove that the east of Iran, 
or Bactria, must assuredly have been the original home of Zoroaster 
as well as the scene of the reform work of the so-called ‘ Bactrian 
Sage” The same fact, on the other hand, must be kept equally in 
view when the claim is made that Zoroaster came from western 
Iran, whether from Atropatene or from Media Proper, or from Persia. 
In the present memoir an endeavor will be made to keep the two 
sides of the question apart, and to discuss, (1) first, the question of 
Zoroaster’s native place ; (2) second, the scene of his ministry. 

With regard to the disposition of the subject, authorities are 
agreed that we must look either to the east of Iran or to the west of 
Iran for a solution of the problem. The question of north or of 
south is excluded by the nature of the subject. Since this is the 
case, we may examine the general points of view, and resolve these 
into three classes :— 

1. First, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed in 
the east of Iran, in the Bactrian region, and that the scene of his 
religious reform belongs especially to that territory. 

2 Second, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed 
in western Iran, either in Media Proper (Media Rhagiana) or in 
Adarbaijan (Atropatene), and that the scene of his ministry was 
confined to that region. 2 

2 Third, a compromise view, which maintains that Zoroaster 
arose in western Iran, in Adarbaijan (Atropatene), or in Media 


- Proper (Media Rhagiana), but that he taught and preached in Bac- 


tria as well. 
In this threefold summary it will be noticed in the first place 
that Persis, or Persia in the restricted sense, is left out of considerar 
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“tion —a justifiable omission because there is no especial ground for 
believing that Zoroaster originated in Persia itself. In the second 
place, it may be stated that there seem to be just reasons for coming 

to a definite conclusion that Zoroaster actually arose in the west of 
Pi) Iran. In the third place, it may be added that a definite conclusion 
| as to the scene of Zoroaster’s ministry need not for the moment 
be drawn, but that this problem must be discussed as a sequel to 

the question of his place of origin. 
With these points to be kept in mind by way of introduction, and 
with this word of caution, we may proceed to examine the testi- 
| mony of antiquity on the subject, which is the source from which 
ae we draw our information; after that we may go on to present argu- 
ments, or to draw deductions, which are based upon the material 
that is gathered. A division of the sources may be made into two 
classes: (a) Classical sources, Greek or Latin; (>) Oriental author- 
ities, either Iranian or non-Iranian. The testimony of these wit- 
nesses will be taken first with reference to the light they may 


throw upon the native country of the Prophet.’ 


1Partial Bibliography. Yor 
general references, see Jackson, Where 
was Zoroaster’s Native Place? JAOS. 
xv. pp. 221-232. Consult also Appen- 
dix V. below. ‘The principal classical 
passages have likewise already been 
given by Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien, p. 260 seq. (tr. by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushtra in the 
Githas and in the Greek and Roman 
Classics, p. 65b, Leipzig, 1897). This 
material is now to be supplemented 
considerably by references which have 
since become accessible in Pahlavi lit- 
erature, and by abundant allusions 
found in Arabic and Syriac writers. 
For the latter, see Gottheil, Refer- 
ences to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic 
Literature, Drisler Classical Studies 
(Columbia University Press), New 
York, 1894; for example, pp. 32, 338 
(bis), 34, 37, 39, 40 (bis), 42 n., 44, 48 
(bis). » These latter ‘References to 
Zoroaster’ will be constantly referred 
to in the present article. Further- 


more, the general question of Zoroas- 
ter’s native place has often been 
discussed ; it is sufficient to mention 
Hyde, Historia Religionis veterum 
Persarum, p. 310 seq., Oxon. 1700; 
Barnabé Brisson, De regio Persarum 
Principatu, p. 385 seq., editio Argent. 
1710 (orig. ed. Paris, 1590) ; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta, tome i, Pt. 2, 
p. 5 seq., Paris, 1771; Spiegel, Zran- 
ische Alterthumskunde, i. 676-684 (tr. 
by Darab D. P. Sanjana, Geiger's 
Eastern Iranians, ti. 179-189, London, 
1886); ©. de Harlez, Avesta tradutt, 
Introd. pp. 28-25, 2d ed. Paris, 1881; 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, tr. Introd, 
pp. 47-49, SB. iv. 1st ed. Oxford, 
1880. 

Special notice is not taken here of 
works relating to the home of the 
Avesta itself as a sacred book, although 
this question is more or less directly 
connected with the present subject. 

If references be desired, one may 
find the more important bibliographi- 
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I. ZOROASTER’S NATIVE PLACE 
A. Classical References to Zoroaster’s Nationality 


The classical references which allude to the country of Zoroaster 
 geem very contradictory if they be viewed alone, and they are doubt- 
less responsible for much of the uncertainty which has prevailed on 
the subject. It must also be remembered that a man is sometimes 
known to fame through his adopted country rather than through 
the land of his nativity. Although often conflicting, these classical 
references are of service in argument; it is well, therefore, briefly 
to present them, first giving those statements which connect Zoro- 


aster’s name with the west of Iran, with Media or Persia; second, 


giving those citations which imply that Zoroaster belonged to Bac- 
tria or eastern Iran. Most of the allusions date from the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era, or somewhat later, although claims 


may be made in one or two instances that the statements rest 


directly upon older authority. 


1. Bactria— Classical References placing Zoroaster in Eastern Iran 


Several allusions in the classical writers of Greece and Rome ~ 


point to the fact that Zoroaster was thought of as a Bactrian, or, at 
least, as exercising his activity in the east of Iran. The writers 
seem to have somewhat of a hazy notion that Zoroaster was not a 
Magian only, but that he was a king and military leader, the oppo- 
nent of Ninus and Semiramis. There appears to be a reminiscence 
of an early struggle between a presumable eastern Iranian mon- 
archy and the Assyrian power of the west. Most of the classical 
allusions to Bactria seem to indicate a common source; this 
source may reasonably be traced back to a misunderstood allusion 


cal material on the subject of the 237 seq., Berlin, 1882 ; .Geiger’s views 
Avestan cradle noted by Geiger, Vater- are criticized also by de Harlez, Das 
land und Zeitalter des Awesta und Alter und Heimath des Avesta, Bez- 
seiner Kultur, Abhandlungen der kgl. zenberger's Beitriige, xii. 109 seq., 
bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. philos.-philol. 1887; and by Spiegel, Ueber das 
Cl. 1884, pp. 315-385. Geiger’s list  Vaterland und Zeitalter des Awesta, 
may be supplemented by de Harlez, Zweiter Artikel, in ZDMG. xli. 280 
Der Avestische Kalender und die Hei- seq., 1887. Consult Darmesteter, Le 
math der Avesta-Religion, Berliner Zend-Avesta, iii, Introd. pp. 89-90, 
Orientalische Congress, Abhdgn. ii. Paris, 1893. 
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In Ctesins. 1 In his legendary accounts, Ctesias refers to wars car- 
ried on between Ninus and Semiramis and ‘Ofvdprys (variants, ’Eya- 
opTns, Xadpens, Zacpryns); the allusion in Oxyartes (Av: UxFyaterata) 
is not to Zoroaster, although Cephalion, Justin, and Arnobius, who 
draw on Ctesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian and the opponent of 
Ninus. The matter has been commented upon above (Appendix IT. 
154 seq.). The statements of these particular writers, however, are 
added for the sake of completeness, and they are supplemented by 
other classical citations. See also Appendix II. 

(a) Fragments of Cephalion (A.p. 120) which are preserved in 
the Armenian version of Eusebius, Ohkron. 1. 43, ed. Aucher, 
describe the rebellion of the Magian Zoroaster, King of the Bac- 
trians, against Semiramis: de Zoroastri Magi Bactrianorwm regis 
certamine ac debellatione a Semiramide. Compare also, in this con- 
nection, Georgius Syncellus, Appendix V. § 41 below (cf. ed. Dind, 1. 
p- 315), and the reputed work of Moses of Khorene, 1.6, ‘le mage 
Zoroastre, roi des Bactriens, e’est a-dire des Médes’; or, on the other 
hand, Moses of Khorene, 1. 17, ‘ Zoroastre (ZerataSd), mage et chef 
religieux des Médes (Mar)’--- see Langlois, Collections des Historiens 
de’ Arménie, ii. 59 and 69, also Appendix VI. § 1 below; here Zoro- 
aster is a contemporary of Semiramis, and he seizes the government 
of Assyria and Nineveh; Semiramis flees before him, and she is 
killed in Armenia (Langlois, ii. 69). See also Gilmore, Atesias’ Per- 
sika, p. 30 n.; Spiegel, Hran. Alterthumskunde, i. 682; Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud. pp. 302, 303; Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. iii. 627,v. 328. For 
the statement of Thomas Arzrouni, see p. 217 belowand Appendix VI. 

(b) Theon (A.p. 130) Progymnasmata, 9, xept cvyxplorens, ed. 
Spengel, Rhet. Greee. ii. 115, speaks of ‘Zoroaster the Bactrian’— 
Zwpodorpov rod Baxrpfov-—in connection with Semiramis. See Ap- 
pendix V. § 8 below, and cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 290; Spie- 
gel, Hran. Alterthumskunde, i. 677. 

(c) Justin (¢. a.p. 120), in his epitome of Pompeius Trogus’ 
Hist. Philippic. 1. 1. 9-10, makes Zoroaster a king of Bactria, a 
Magian, and the opponent of Ninus — bellum cum Zoroastre rege Bac- 
trianorum. See Appendix V. § 10 below. 

(d) Arnobius (a.p. 297), Adversus Ccxtes, 1. 5, also mentions a 
battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians, under the Jeader- 
ship respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: inter Assyrios et Bactrianos, 
Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. See Appendix V. § 16. 


1 See also Justi in Grundr. d. iran. Philol. ii, 402. 
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APPENDIX IV | | 
~(@) Eusebius (Av. 300), Chron. 4 35, ed. Aucher, has a like allu. 
sion to Zoroaster, Bactria, and Ninus: Zoroastres Magus rez . 
anorum clarus habetur adversum quem Ninus dimicavit ; and agai 
(Windischmann, p. 290), Preparatio Evang. 10. 9. 10, ed. Dind. p. 
560, Nivos, xa0’ bv Zwpoderpys 6 Mayos Baxrpiwv éBaci\euoe. See 
Appendix V. § 18 below. 

(f) Epiphanius of Constantia (a.p. 298-403) Ady. Heereses, Lib. 
I. tom. i. 6 (tom. i. col. 185 seq., ed. Migne) associates Zoroaster’s 
name with Nimrod, and states that Zoroaster came to the east and 
founded Bactria: Zwpoderpys, ds tpdcw xwprjgas ert ra dvarohiKa pépy 
olkirriys yiyverat Baxtpwy. See Appendix V. § 21 below. The same 
statement is later repeated by Procopius of Gaza, see Appendix V. 
§ 33 below. HINA, 

(g) Ammianus Marcellinus, 23. 6. 32, in discussing magic rites, Nh 
connects Zoroaster’s name with Bactria, but identifies Hystaspes ai 
(Vishtaspa) with the father of Darius: cuius scientiae saeculis priscis 
multa, ec Chaldaeorum arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, 
deinde Hystaspes rex prudentissimus, Darei pater. See Appendix V. 

§ 22 below. sy 

(h) Paulus Orosius (Sth century A.D.) states that Ninus con- 
quered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, the Magician. For the cita- 
tion and for the Anglo-Saxon version see p. 157 and Appendix Ve 
§ 27 below. 

(i) Augustine (a.p. 354-430), de Civ. Dei, 21. 14 (tom. vii. col, 728, 
ed. Migne) follows the same idea in making Zoroaster Bactrian. 
whose name is associated with Ninus: a Nino quippe rege Assyri- 
orum, cum esset ipse (Zoroastres) Bactrianorum, bello superatus est. 

See Appendix V. § 28 below. | 

(j) Isidorus (A.D. 570-636), Etymol. 8. 9 (tom. iii, col. 310, ed. 
Migne): Magorum primus Zoroasies rex Bactrianorum, quem Ninus 
rec Assyriorum proelio interfecit; and he alludes to a statement of 
Aristotle regarding Zoroaster’s writings. See Appendix V. § 38 
below. Again Isidorus, Ohron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): hac 
aetate magica ars in Perside a Zoroaste Bactrianorum rege 
reperta. A Nino rege occiditur. 

(kk) Hugo de Sancto Victore (died a.p. 1140), Adnot. Elucid. in 
Pentateuchon—in Gen. (tom. i. col. 49, ed. Migne): ree Bactriae 
Nino vicinus et vocatus Zoroastes, inventor et auctor maleficiae math- 
ematicae artis. . 
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2. Media or Persia — Classical References placing Zoroaster in 
Western Iran 





There are nine or ten classical allusions, on the other hand, which 
connect Zoroaster’s name with Media, or rather with Persia, the 
latter term often being used doubtless in a broader sense. | 

(a) Pliny the Elder (4.p. 23-79), N. H. 30. 2. 1, for example, 
gives his opinion that the art of the Magi arose in Persia with Zoro- 
aster, but he is in doubt as to whether there were two Zoroasters or 
only one, and he alludes to a Proconnesian Zoroaster. Thus, in his 
first statement, he writes, N. H. 30. 2.1, sine dubio illic (ars Magica) 
orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter auctores conventt. Sed wunus hic 
fuerit, an postea alius, non satis constat. Again, in his second state- 
ment, when speaking of the Magian Osthanes, who accompanied 
Xerxes to Greece; he says, N. H. 30. 2. 8, diligentiores paulo ante 
hune (Osthanem) ponunt Zoroastrem alium Proconnesium. 
See Appendix V. § 5. 

Perhaps in this same connection may be mentioned the curious 
remark of the Scholiast to the Platonic Alcibiades (see Appendix 
V. § 1 below), to the effect that, according to some, Zoroaster was a 
‘Hellenian,’ or that he had come from the mainland beyond the sea: 
Zwpodorpys . . . dy oi wey “EAAnva, of d¢ Trav éx Tis irép Tiv peydAnv 
Ocdaroav Hrefpov dpunnéevov [waldd] pac, x. 7.4. See Appendix VY. 
§ 1, and cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 276 n. 

(b) Clemens Alexandrinus (4.p. 200) speaks of Zoroaster either 
as 2 Mede or as a Persian, with an allusion incidentally to 
Pamphylia: Strom. i. (tom. i. col. 773, ed. Migne), Zwpoderpyy rov 
payov rov Iléponv; and Strom. i. (tom. i. col. 868, ed. Migne), Zwpo- 
dorpns 6 Mydos. Cf. again Strom. v. on IldudvAos. See Appendix 
V. § 13 below. 

(c) Origenes (A.p. 185-254), Contra Celswm 1. (tom. i. col. 689, ed. 
Migne), speaks of Zoroaster as a Persian —rov. Iéponv Zwpoarrpyy. 
See Appendix V. § 14. 

(d) Diogenes Laertius (flor. ¢. ap. 210), de Vit. Philos. Prowm. 
2, writes of ‘Zoroaster the Persian,’ — Zwpoderpyy tov Ué¢pony,— 
and apparently bases various statements which he makes about 
him on the authority of Hermodorus (8.c. 250?) and Xanthus of 
Lydia (pc, 500-450). The text should be consulted; see Appen- 
dix V. § 15 below. 

(e) Porphyrius (A.p. 233-304), de Antro Nymph. 6. 7, refers, at 
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least, to Zoroaster’s retirement into a cave ‘in the mountains of Pers )'))\ 
sia’: Zwpodorpov abropves empatov év rois xAnoiov dpece ris Uepoidos. 


The context shows that the region of Persia in a general sevse is 
intended. See Appendix V. § 17, and cf. Windischmann, Mithra, 
Abb. f, Kunde d. Morgenl. i, 62, Leipzig, 1857. 

(f) Lactantius (about a.p. 300), Inst. 7.15, refers to Hystaspes 
(Zoroaster’s patron) as an ancient, king of Media, long antedating 
the founding of Rome: Hystaspes quoque, qui fut Medorum rex 


— antiquissimus (ef. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 6, and Windischmann, — 


Zor. Stud. p. 259, 293). 

(g) Gregory of Tours (4.p. 538-593), Hist. Francor. 1. 5 (col. 164 
seq., ed. Migne), identifying Zoroaster with Chus (Cham or Ham), 
places him among the Persians, to whom he is said to have immi- 
grated: hic ad Persas transiit; hune Persae vocitavere Zoroastrem. 
See Appendix VY. § 37. 

(nh) Chronicon Paschale or Chron, Alexandrinum (4.p. 7th cen- 
tury, but with spurious additions a.p. 1042), col. 148 seq., ed Migne, 
has 6 Zwpdéaerpos 6 dorpovoyos Uéprwv 4 wepiBoyros. Again the allu- 
sion is very general in sense. See Appendix V. § 39. ie 

(i) It may be noted merely in passing that Georgius Syncellus 
(about s.p. 800), Chron. i. p. 147, alludes to a Zoroaster who was 
one of the Median rulers over Babylon more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era. No emphasis need be laid upon the pas- 
gage, nor any stress upon identifying the name necessarily with the 
Prophet; the chief interest of the allusion consists in its showing 
that the name Zoroaster was found in Media. See Justi, Grundriss 
der iran. Phil, ii. 402; Windischmann, Zor, Stud. p. 302; Haug, A 
Lecture on Zoroaster, p. 23, Bombay, 1865, Consult Appendix V. 
§ 41 below. | 

(j) Suidas (about A.p. 970), s.v. Zwpoderpys, assumes a second 
famous representative of the name, a Perso-Median sage (Ilepoo- 
pyons, codes). This is evidently the Prophet. See Appendix V. § 45. 

(k) Michael Glycas (flourished about a.p. 1150), Ann. Pars ii. col. 
253, ed. Migne, repeats the statements current about Ninus, Semi- 
ramis, and Zoroaster, whom he speaks of under the general term of 
Persian, — Zwpdacrpos 6 repiBénros Tepoav dorpovopos, — and he adds 


several allusions to the magic art in Media and Persia: rijv dorpovopiay — 


hejovras samnshid eipnkévas ine 5: Zwpodorpov, Sevrepov de ebéEavro 


ot Alyirrw; rv 5 payday eipow Mado, era agen See Appendix 


V. § 47. 
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the subject of Zoroaster’s nationality are rather contradictory and 

&, conflicting. They refer to Bactria on the one hand and to Media 

yh and Persia on the other. The allusions to Persia are doubtless to 

| be taken in a broad and general sense. It will be noticed, moreover, 
that the direct place of birth is not necessarily implied in these 
national appellatives. In point of time, few of the classical passages 
are much older than the more direct Oriental allusions; some of 
them are even later. They are of value chiefly for bringing out 
both sides of the question of eastern Iran and western Iran, and they 
are of importance when checked by tradition or when used for 
throwing additional light on tradition, 


B. Oriental References to Zoroaster’s Place of Origin 
—The Tradition 


Laying the classical authorities aside, we may now have recourse 
to the more direct Oriental tradition. For the most part the 
Oriental material is either directly Iranian or it is Arabie matter 
drawn from Iranian sources, This gives it a special value. The 
statements on the subject may therefore be taken up in detail; the 
allusions found in the Pahlavi or patristic writings of Zoroastrianism 
will first be presented; these will then be elucidated further by 
references in Arabic and Syriac authors; and, finally, they will be 
judged in the light of the Avesta itself. If the Oriental citations be 
examined critically, they will be found generally to be quite con- 
sistent in their agreement on the place of Zoroaster’s origin. | 


Western Iran— Atropatene, Media— the Scene of Zoroaster’s Appear- 
ance according to Oriental Sources 


There is a general uniformity among Oriental writings which 
touch on the subject in locating the scene of Zoroaster’s appearance 
in western Iran, either in Adarbaijan (Atropatene) or in Media 
Proper (Media Rhagiana). The city of Urmi (mod. Urumiah, 
Qroomiah), Shiz, or the district round about Lake Oroomiah (Av. 
Caécasta or Caécista), and Rai (Av. Ragha) are the rivals for the 
honor of being his home. The sea of Caécista is the Galilee of 
Zoroastrianism ; Shiz and Ragha, the Nazareth and the Bethlehem 
of Iran. Urmi and Shiz represent Atropatene; Rai (Ragh4) stands 
for Media Proper. 


“Bstimate of the ‘Classical Allusions.-— The classical allusions on nN _ 
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The rivalry between the two regions mentioned, and the associa- 
tion of Zoroaster’s name, first with Media Atropatene (Adarbaijan), 
and then with the Median Rai (Media Rhagiana), happily finds an 
explanation in a remark made by Shahrastani (A.p. 1086-1153). 
This Arab writer gives us the key to the problem when he says of 
Zoroaster that ‘his father was of the region of Adarbaijin; his 
mother, whose name was Dughdii, came from the city of Rai’? 

This statement of ShahrastaniI is apparently vouched for by the 
Dinkart (7. 2. 7-13), from which source we learn that Zoroaster’s 
mother before her marriage with Pourushaspa (Porishasp6) resided 
in a different district from the latter. As agirl she becomes filled 
with a divine splendor and glory; the phenomenon causes her to be 
suspected of witchcraft, and her father is induced by idolatrous 
priests to send her from his home. She goes to Patiragtaraspo, 
‘father of a family in the country of the Spitamas, in the district of 
Alak (or Arak),’* where she marries Pourushaspa the son, This 
district is probably connected with the ‘Arag province’ (Zsp. 20. 4), 
which latter is undoubtedly a part of Adarbaijin.4 Furthermore, 
by way of localization, we note that the village of Patirigtaraispo is 
stated to have been situated in a valley (Dk. 7. 2. 11-13); and the 
house of the son. Pourushaspa, Zoroaster’s father, is elsewhere spoken 
of as occupying the bank of the river Darej, which may have been 
the home of the Prophet’s parents after they married.’ 

Lastly, by way of introduction, it must be noticed that there is an 
old proverb in Pahlavi literature which characterizes anything that 
is preposterous as something that could hardly happen ‘even if Rak 
(or Ragh) and Notar should come together’ (Dk. 7. 2. 51; 7. 3.19; 
Zsp. 16. 11-13, and ef. Dk. 7. 3. 39). In Zsp. 16, 12-13, these proper 
names, Righ and Notar, are explained as ‘two provinces which are 
in Attir-pitakin (Adarbaijan), such as are at sixty leagues (para- 


1 See my article in JAOS, xv. 228. 
2 See JAOS. xy. 228, and cf. Hyde, 


xlvii. 151, n.; and, slightly differently, 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 


Hist. Religionis vet. Pers. p. 298 ; Gott- 
heil, References to, Zoroaster, p. 48 
(bis) ; Darmesteter, SBH. iv. (2d ed.), 
p. 261, Le ZA, iii. 35, n. and Introd. p, 
89,n. 2. See also p.17 above and p. 199. 

* Quotation from Dk. 7. 2.9 (West’s 
translation, SBE. xivii. 20). 

‘On *Arag,’ consult West, SBR. 


89, n. 2. West writes me, Noy. 1, 1897, 


Ragh = Rak = Arik = Alak = Avy. 
Ragha. 
5 Bd. 20. 32; 24. 15; Zsp. 22, 12; 


Wd.19.4; 19.11. Shahrasténispeaks 
of a mountain (Jsm)uwiz-xar (read- 
ing ?), in Adarbaijan, associated with 
Zoroaster’s birth. 
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| SOROASTER’S NATIVE PLACE 193 
sang, ie, 210 to 240 miles) from Cist;! Zarattisht arose from Rach, 
and Vishtasp from Notar. And of these two provinces, Ragh was 
according to the name of Ericd, son of Dirésrébd, son of Mantish- 
cihar, from whom arose the race of Zaratiisht; and Notar was 
according to the name of Notar, son of Manishcthar, from whom 
arose the race of Vishtadsp.’? | 

So much by way of introduction. We may now proceed to dis- 
cuss Adarbaijan (Atropatene) and Media (Media Rhagiana) respec- 
tively. 

1. Adarbaijiin (Atropatene) 

The connection of Zoroaster with Lake Caécista, Urumiah, Shiz, 
and the territory round about, may be further illustrated by quota- 
tions in Zoroastrian literature. 


a ALLUSIONS IN ZOROASTRIAN LITERATURE 


The allusions to Adarbaijan will first be presented, and then an 
attempt will be made to localize, if possible, the region known in 
the Avesta as Airyana Vaéjah (Phl. Airan-V@j), and the river called 
Darej or Daraja. | 

(a) The Bindahishn places the home of Zoroaster in Atran Véj, 
by the river Daraja. Bd. 20. 32, Daraja rit pavan Airin Vej, manas 
min-i Porisaspd abitar< Zaratist pavan bar yehevint, ‘the Daraja - 
river is in Afrén Véj, on whose bank (Sar) was the abode of 
P6rtishasp, the father of Zarataisht.’? 

(b) The Bindahishn, in another passage, also states that Zoro- 
aster was born near the Daraja River. Bd. 24. 15, Daraja rit rit. 
baran rat, mamanas man-t abitar-t Zaratist pavan bale;* Zaratist 
tamman zat, ‘the Daraja River is the chief of exalted rivers, for the 
abode of Zaratisht’s father was upon its banks; and Zaratiisht was 
born there.’ 





* If we assume that Cist (Av. Cad- 
cista) is Lake Urumiah, then ‘60 para- 
Bangs’ (210-240 miles) would place 
Raigh and Noétar considerably outside 
of the boundaries of the present Adar- 
baijin. So noticed by West (personal 
letter, dated Nov, 1, 1897). This would 
favor the common. identification of 
Ragh, the home of Zoroaster’s mother, 
with the ruins of Rai. 

* Zsp. 16. 11-12 (West's translation, 

0 


SBE. xvii. 146-147). In the Avesta, 
Vishtaspa is of the family of Naotair- 
yans, and so also is Hutaosa his wife. 
Cf. Yt. 5. 98 ; 15. 35 and SBZ. xlvii. 80, 
n. 1 and p. 70 above. 

8 See also West, SBI. vy. 82, and p. 
204 below. 

*To be emended ; see the remarks 
on the reading of the word by West, 
SBE. vy. 89, n. 6. 
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(c) Zat-sparam, 22. 12, makes one of Zoroaster’s conferences with 
the archangels to have taken place | 
Dareja’ (pavan Darejin zar). See West, SBE. xlvii. 162 n. There 

can be little doubt that this assertion, like the unequivocal state-_ 
ments of the Bandahishn, rests upon good old tradition; the three 
allusions accord perfectly with hints which are found in the Avesta 
itself. wind 
(@) In the Avesta, Vd. 19. 4; 19. 11, we likewise learn that Zoro- 


‘on the precipitous bank of the i 


aster’s temptations by Ahriman, as well as his visions of Ormazd a nH A 


and the archangels, took place, in part at least, upon the banks of — 
the river Darej, where stood the house of his father Pourushaspa: 
Vd. 19. 4, Drajya paiti zbarahi nmainahe Pourushaspahe, ‘by the 
Darej, upon its high bank, at the home (/oe. gen.) of Pourushaspa.’ 
Compare Phl. pavan Darejin bar in the preceding paragraph. , A 
little farther on in the same chapter we read: Vd. 19. 11, parosat 
Zarabustrd Ahuram Mazdam ... Drajya paiti zbarahe, Ahurai Maz- 
dai vawhave, Vohu-Matte dwhand, Asai Vahistai, XSabrai Vairyas, 
Spontayat Armatse, ‘Zoroaster communed with Ahura Mazda on the — 
high bank of the Darej, sitting (?) before the good Ahura Mazda, 
and before Good Thought, before Asha Vahishta, Khshathra Vairya, 
and Spenta, Armaiti.’ * Hk 

With regard to localizations, there is good ground for believing 
that Airan Vaj (Av. Airyana Vadjah) is to be identified in part at 
least with Adarbaijin, and that the ancient Dare) of the Avesta 
(Phil. Daraja) is identical with the modern Daryai. The Daryai 
Rud flows from Mt. Savalin (Sebilén), in Adarbaijaén, northward 
into the Aras (Araxes).? If the identification be correct and the 


1 ‘fhe reference to the elevation or 
the precipitous bank of the river, Av. 
zbarah, Phi. zbar, bar (cf. Skt. hvdras), 
seems to be in accordance with the 
tradition that Zoroaster retired to a 
mountain for meditation; see Vd, 22. 
19, gairim avi spentd-frasni, varetom 
avi spanté-frasna, ‘to the mountain of 
the two who held holy converse; to 
the wood where the two (Ormazd and 
Zoroaster) had holy communings.’ 
See similar ideas above, p. 34. If it 
were not for the Pahlavi passages, one 
might be inclined to render Av. 2ba- 


rahi, ‘ata bend’ (of the river), or as 
adj. ‘meandering’; cf. Skt. ,/ hvar, 
‘to be crooked, to wind’ ; or even the 
idea ‘in a cave’ might be gotten ety- 
mologically from the word; and the 
cave played a part in Zoroastrian and 
Mithraic mysteries. On the latter point 
compare Windischmann, Mithra, pp 
62-64, in _Abh. K, Morg. i. No. 1, 1867. — 

2 See also Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta 
tr. SBE. iv. Introd. p. 49 (1st ed.). 
For the river Aras (Araxes), s8e0 
de Harlez, Avesta traduit, p. viii. map ; 
also ‘the map of Persia by Philip 
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“ancient Darej, Daraja, was in Atropatene, it is wholly in keeping 
with what follows; for in this connection may be noticed a later 
_ non-Iranian tradition which associates Zoroaster’s name with Shiz 
_ (ef. Av. Caécista) and with Mt. Savalaén. Consult the Map. 7 
_ ‘This tradition which supports the assumed identification Darej, 
Daraja, Daryai, is found in the Arabic writer Kazwini (about a.p. 
1263).' The passage in which Kazwint speaks of Shiz in Adar- 
baijan is as follows: ‘Zaradusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes 
his origin from here (i.e. Adarbaijan). It is said that he came from 
Shiz. He went to the mountain Sabalan, separated from men. He 
brought a book the name of which was Basta. It was written in 
Persian, which could not be understood except with the assistance of 
% commentator. He appeared, claiming the gift of prophecy, at the 
time of Gushtasp, the son of Lohrasp, the son of Kai-Khusrau, king 
of Persia.’? Mount Sabalan (Savalan) may be the Avestan ‘Mount 
of the Holy Communicants, with a sacred tree perhaps (Vd. 22. 19, 
_ gairim spantd-frasnil, vare’om spenté-frasnd), for Kazwini elsewhere 
says of Sabalan: ‘It is related that the Prophet (i.e. Mohammed) 
said: Sabalan is a mountain between Armenia and Adarbaijan. 
On it is one of the graves of the prophets. He said further: On 
the top of the mountain is a large spring, the water of which is 
frozen on account of the severe cold; and around the mountain are 
hot springs to which sick people come. At the foot of the mountain 
is a large tree, and under this there is a plant to which no animal 
will draw near. If it comes near it, the animal flees away; if it eat of 
it, it dies.’* The religious character of the place, the mountain, the 
treo, the springs, would answer well for the identification suggested 
for the modern Daryai Rad in Adarbaijan. 

This much having been prefaced with reference to Adarbaijan 
and with regard to the river near which the Prophet probably 
passed some of his early years, or in the neighborhood of which he 





& Son (London), Rand & McNally where Rawlinson’s identification of 

(New York), and especially by Keith Shiz with Takht-i Suleiman is 

Johnson (Edinburgh and London) at ‘hoticed. 

the end of this volume. 4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
1 Kazwini, ii. p. 267, ed. Wiisten- pp. 40 


feld, C-bttingen, 1848 (Gottheil, Refer- 
ences to Zoroaster, p. 40); consult 
also Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, tr. 
SBE. iv. Introd. p. 49 (1st ed.), 


* Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
pp. 41-42. According to Gottheil, the . 
tree appears also in connection with 
Zoroaster in Syriac legends. 
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may have been born Ba 24 15), if not at Urumiah, we are cglaes 


prepared to take up the question of Afran Véj. 

Direct Iranian tradition explicitly connects the opening of Bonds 
aster’s prophetic career with Airyana Vaéjah of the Avesta, or Airan 
Véj in Pahlavi. This land is sometimes regarded as mythical; but, 
like a number of other scholars, I do not agree with that view. I 
am inclined strongly to favor the opinion of those who think we 
have good reason for believing that Airyana Vaéjah is to be localized 
in the west of Iran, as the Pahlavi locates it, and that this also 
points to the notion that Zoroaster originally came from that 
direction eastward. The Bindabishn expressly connects Airin V6j 
with Atropatene : Bd. 29, 12, Airan Véj pavan kist-« Atirpatakan. 
The present opinion of scholars tends to uphold this localization.* 
The river Darej, near which stood the house of Zoroaster’s father, 
was in Airain V6j, as already stated, and an identification was accord- 
ingly suggested. In the Avesta, moreover, Zoroaster is familiarly 
spoken of as ‘ renowned in Airyana Vaéjah’ (Ys. 9. 14, sriité airyene 
vaéjahe). ‘The Prophet is also there represented as offering sacrifice 
in Airyana Vaéjah by the river Daitya (see below): Yt. 5.104; 9. 
25; 17. 45, airyene vaéjahi vawhuyt daityayt. The Bindahishn 
likewise alludes to the fact that Zoroaster first offered worship in 
Airin Véj and received Métyémah (Av, Maiédydt-mdmha) as his first 
disciple. The passage reads, Bd. 32. 3, ‘ Zaratisht, when he brought 
the religion, first celebrated worship in Airan Véj and Métyomah 
received the religion from him.’? In the Dinkart also, as well as in 
the Avesta, the river Daiti and its affluents in the land of Airin V6j 
form the scene of Zoroaster’s first revelation and of certainly one of 
his interviews with the archangels, the majority of which took place 
in Atropatene ( Dk. 7. 3. 51-54; 4. 29; 8. 60; 9.28; Zsp. 21.5; 21. 
13; 22. 2; 22.9).2 In the later Persian Zartusht Namah, Zoroaster 
passes the Daiti before he proceeds on his mission to King Vishtasp.* 


1 Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 5-6’; Geld- 
ner, Grundr. d. iran. Phil. ii. 88; simi- 
larly Justi, Spiegel, and de Harlez 
make Media the home of the Avesta. 
The strongest opponent of this view, 
and warmest supporter of Bactria, is 
Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur, Erlangen, 
1882; Site. d. Kgl. bayr. Akad., Mai, 
1884, and recently Grundr. d. iran. 


Phii. ii. 889. Spiegel notices the ques- 
tion of Airyanem Vaéj6 in ZDMG. 
xii, 289. 

2 Cf. West, SBE. v. 141, and Justi, 
Der Bundahesh, p. 79. 

8 Cf. p. 40 seq., above, 

4 See Eastwick’s translation in Wil- 
son, Parsi Religion, p. 491, | 
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“Phe hallowed Daitya!—a sort of Iranian Jordan-——was perhaps 
a border stream between two territorial divisions; we recall that 
Vishtaspa sacrifices ‘on the other side of it’ (ef. pasne, Yt. 17, 49) 
as discussed elsewhere, p. 211. The proposed identification of the 
Daitya and its affluents, with the modern Kizel Uzen, Spéd or Saféd 
Rad and its tributaries in Adarbaijan has already been mentioned 
ag satisfying most of the conditions of the problem.’ 


8. ALLustons iy MOHAMMEDAN WRITERS 


Having examined the direct Iranian sources in the light of pos- 
sible allusions to Atropatene, we may Low turn to other material on 
the subject. Mohammedan writers are almost unanimous in placing 
the first part of Zoroaster’s prophetic career in Adarbaijan (Azar- 
baijan) or in stating that he came originally from that region.® The 
traditions cluster about Urumiah (Urmi) and Shiz. The Arabic 
name Shiz is the counterpart of an Iranian Ciz (from Caécista), or 
Lake Urumiah The Arab geographer Yakit (a-p. 1250) describes 
‘Shiz,a district of Azarbaijan . .. which is believed to be the 
country of Zaradusht, the prophet of the fire-worshippers. The 
chief place of this district is Urmiah’;* and under Urmiah he 
writes: ‘It is believed that this is the city of Zaradusht and that 
it was founded by the fire-worshippers.’ * 

There are a dozen other such statements which will be given 
below, but before presenting them it will be well merely to note that 
two or three Arabic authors allude to Zoroaster as being of Pales- 
tinian origin, and they state that he came from that land to Adar- 
baijan; and they proceed to identify him with Baruch, the scribe of 
Jeremiah. This confusion is presumably due to their having con- 


founded the Arabie form of the name Jeremiah, Armiah (a0!) 


1 Zit. the ‘river of the Law,’ on Gottheil, References to Zoroaster in 
which it was first promulgated. Syriac and Arabic Literature, Drisler 
2 See pp.41,211. The same sugges- Classical Studies, New York, 1894 
tion has been made tentatively by (Columbia University Press). 
West, SBE. v. 79 n. ; but Justi, Gdr. 4See Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. p. 
d. tran. Phil. ii. 402, proposes either xxi, n. 2, and ef. Justi, Handbuch, 8.¥. 
the Kur or the Aras. Similarly Dar- Caécasta. 
mesteter, Ze ZA. ii. 6, n. 5 See Barbier de Meynard, Dict. de 
The quotations in the following la Perse, extrait de Yaqout, Paris, 
paragraphs are made from the mono- 1861, p, 567. 
graph of my friend and colleague, 6 Ibid. p. 26, 85. 
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Having noticed this point we may present the Arabic and Syriac — 


allusions to Zoroaster’s native place, which are almost unanimous in- 
mentioning Adarbaijin (Azarbaijan). | 

(a) Ibn Khurdidhbah (about 4.p. 816),? Kitab al-Masalik wa’l- 
Mamialik, p. 119 (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1889) writes of ‘Urmiah, 
the city of Zaridusht, and Salamas and Shiz, in which last city 
there is the temple of Adharjushnas, which is held in high esteem 
by the Magians.’® 

(b) Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Baladburi (about A.p. 851) in his Kitab 
Futih al-buldin (De Goeje, Liber Expugnationis Regnorum, p. 381. 
1, Leyden, 1866), in mentioning the conquest of Adarbaijan, adds the 
following note: ‘Urmiah is an ancient city (of Adarbaijan); the 
Magians think that Zaradusht, their master, came from there.’ * 

(c) Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhani (about a.p. 910), in his geo- 
graphical account (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1885, p. 286) mentions as 
. eities of Adarbaijan: ‘Janzah, Jabrawan, and Urmiah, the city of 
Zaridusht, and Shiz, in which there is the fire-temple, Adhar- 
jushnas, which is held in high esteem by the Magians.’ § 

(d) Tabari (d, a.p. 923), in his history, gives considerable atten- 
tion to Zoroaster; out of a number of allusions one passage may be 
selected. It will be noticed, as explained above, pp. 38, 166, that 
Tabari mentions a belief that Zoroaster was a native of Palestine 
who came to Adarbaijan. In his Annales, Part I. p. 648 (Brill, 
Leyden, 1881), the passage runs: ‘During the reign of Bishtasp 
(Vishtasp) Zaradusht appeared, whom the Magians believe to be 
their prophet. According to some learned men among the people of 
the book (i.e. the Jews), he was of Palestinian origin, a servant 
to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
a favorite; but he proved treacherous and false to him. Wherefore 


1Cf. pp. 80, 166 above and Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster, p. 80, n. 2. 

2 Fis father is stated to have been 
a Magian, Gottheil, References to Zoro- 
aster, p. 44. 

§ Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 44. 

* Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 38. It is not necessary at this point, 
to repeat also the allusion to ‘ Persia’ 


in the Christian patriarch Eutychius 
of Alexandria (a.p. 876--989) when he 
mentions Zoroaster. This author wrote 
in Arabic; the passage is given above 
in a Latin version in Appendix II. p, 
168, and it may be found rendered into 
Latin in Migne, Patrolog. Gr., tom, 111, 

§ Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 44. 
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Sa i a8 die PLACE 199 
ia He ningeren to Adar- 
any and preached there the Magian religion. From there he went 

to Bishtasp, who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had 
come before him and preached his doctrine to him, it caused him to 
marvel, and he compelled his people to accept it, and put many of 
his people to death on its account. They then followed it (the 
religion), Bishtasp reigned one hundred and twelve years.’ ? 
- (¢) Masadi (writing a.n. 943-944, died 951) states in his Meadows 
of Gold: ‘Gushtasp reigned after his father (Lohrasp) and resided 
at Balkh. He had been on the throne thirty years when Zardusht, 
son of Espiman, presented himself before him ... he (Zardusht) 
was originally from Adarbaijan and he is ordinarily datied Zardusht, 
son of Espimiin.’® 
_ (f) Hamzah al-Isfahani (a.. eleventh century) in his Annals, p. 22, 
26 (Gottwaldt, Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium, Libri x, Lipsiae, 
1848) states: ‘While King Lohrasp was still living, the sovereignty _ 
was handed over to his son Gushtasp; and in the thirtieth year of © 
Gushtasp’s reign, when he himself was fifty years old, Zardusht 
of Adarbaijan came to him and expounded the religion to him. 
He not only embraced the religion himself, but he also sent messen- 
gers to the Greeks in behalf of this faith and invited them to 
adopt it, They, on the contrary, produced a book which had been 
given them by Feridtin, in which it was agreed that they should be 
allowed to keep whatsoever religion they had themselves chosen.’ 4 

(g) Shahrastant (born a.p. 1086) has the famons statement already 
noticed, pp. 17, 192: ‘They (the Zaradushtiya) are the followers of 
Zaradusht ibn Birshasb (Purshasp), who appeared in the time of 
King Kushtasf (Gushtasp) ibn Lohrasp; his father was from Adar- 
baijan, and his mother, whose name was Dughdi, was from Rai.’ 
According to Shahrastini the stake birth takes place in 
Adarbaijan. 

(h) fbn al-Athir (a.p. 13th sau buryy inéorporates the greater part 
of Tabari’s history into his Kitéb al-Kamil fi al-ta‘arikh, with slight 
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4 Cf. p, 30 and Appendix IV. p. 166, 

4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
pp. 86-37. 

8 From Masiidi (Macoudi), Prairies 
d'Or, Texte et traduction par Barbier 
de Meynard, ii. p. 123. See Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster, p. 34. 


* After Gottwaldt’s Latin transla- 
tion. See also Gottheil, Perr ance to 


. Zoroaster, p. 83. 


®* From the German translation ne 
Haarbriicker, i. p. 275 seq. ; see Got- 
theil, References to Zoroaster, p. 48. 
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additions from other sources, and with a more concise arrangement. 
His account of Zoroaster closely follows Tabari’s lines, including 
the statement regarding Zoroaster’s relation to Jeremiah,! and. his 
wandering to Adarbaijin: ‘It is said, he adds, that he was a for- 
eigner,? and that he had composed a book with which he went 
around in the land. No one knew its meaning. He pretended that 
it was a heavenly tongue in which he was addressed. He called it 
Ashta* He went from Adarbaijan to Faris (Persia). But no one 
understood what was in it, nor did they receive him. Then. he went 
to India and offered it to the princes there. Then he went to China 
and to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. He travelled to Ferghanah, but 
its prince wished to kill him. From there he fled and came to 
Bishtasp (Vishtaisp), son of Lohrasp, who commanded that he be 
imprisoned. He suffered imprisonment for some time.’* -And Ibn 
al-Athir farther on relates: ‘Then Bishtésp caused Zaradusht, who 
was in Balkh, to be brought to him. When he stood before the 
king he explained his religion to him. The king wondered at it, 
followed it, and compelled his people to do the same. He killed 
a large number of them until they accepted (the new religion). The 
Magians believe that he took his rise in Adarbaijan and that 
he came down to the king through the roof of the chamber. In his 
hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its hurting 
him; nor did it burn any one who took it from his hands. He 
caused the king to follow him and to hold to his religion, and to 
build temples in his land for the fires. From this they lighted the 
fire in the fire-temples.’ ° 
(i) Yakut (about a.p. 1250) has already been cited, but the allu- 
sions from. Gottheil’s collection (p. 42) are added here for complete- 
ness. The Kitab Mu‘jam al-buldan (vol. iii. p. 354, ed. Wistenfeld) 
remarks of Shiz: ‘It is said that Zaridusht, the prophet of the 
Magians, comes from this place. Its chief city is Urmiah. ... In 
it is a fire-temple which is held in great esteem. From it are lighted 
the fires of the Magians from the east unto the west.’ Also, vol. i. 





1 See comment on pp. 197-198. is implied in the Dinkart ; the impris- 

2 Min al-‘ajam ; probably a Persian onment is also familiar from the sto- 
(Gottheil). ries in the Dinkart and Zartusht 

® Mistake for Abasta, Avesta. Namah, p. 62 above. 

*The notion of Zoroaster’s wan- 5 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 


derings is not inconsistent with what pp. 39-40. 
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<P 219, Yakut has: ‘Urmiah . . . people believe it to be the city of _ 
Zaridusht, the prophet of the Magians,’! | 
(i) Kaawint (about .p. 1263), Cosmography, ii. p. 267 (ed. Wus- 
- tenfeld, Gittingen, 1848), speaking of Shiz in Adarbaijan, recounts: 
_‘Zarfdusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes his origin from here, 
It is said that he came from Shiz. He went to the mountain Saba- 
lan, separated from men. He brought a book the name of which 
was Basta. It was written in Persian which could not be under- 
stood except with the assistance of a commentator. He appeared, 
claiming the gift of prophecy, at the time of Kushtasp, the son of 
Lohrasp, the son of Kai Khusrau, king of the Persians. He wished 
to get to Bishtasp, but he did not succeed. Bishtasp was sitting in 
the hall of state, when the roof of the hall parted in two, and Zara- 
dusht came down from it.’ And, after deseribing some of the details 
of Vishtasp’s conversion, Kazwini concludes : ‘Zaraidusht commanded 
that fire-temples should be built in all the kingdom of Bishtaisp. He 
made the fire a Kibla, nota god. This sect continued to exist until 
the prophet of God (Mohammed) was sent. They say that even 
to-day a remnant of it is to be found in the land of Sajistin,’ ? 

(k) The Syriac writer, Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhraya (about an. 1250) 
in his Arabie Ohronicon, p. 83 (ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890), following 
his Arab masters, says: ‘In those days (of Cyrus and Cambyses) 
Zaradosht, chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijan, or, 
as some say, of Athdr (Assyria). Jt is reported that he Wwas one of 
Elijah’s disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the 
birth of Christ, and that they should bring him gifts.’ § 

(1) Abulfeda (4.p. 1273-1331), Annals, vol. iii. p. 58, as cited by 
_ Hyde, states that Zoroaster arose in ( s”))) Urmi or (x49!) Urmiah. 


See Hyde, Hist, Relig. vet. Pers. p. 311 (1st ed.), Hyde discusses 
other Arabic references, pp. 312-317. See below, Appendix VI. § 2. 

Estimate of the Mohammedan Allusions. — According to the Arabic 
statements one would be justified in assuming that Zoroaster arose 
in Adarbaijan; there seems also to be a preponderance of state- 
ments to the effect that Balkh was the scene of the Prophet’s con- 
version of Vishtasp. 


1 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, * Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
p. 42. p. 32. 

* Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
pp. 40-41, 
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All the above traditional Oriental allusions have been unanimous 


in placing Zoroaster’s origin in Adarbaijan, or Media Atropatene, 


whether in Urumiah, Shiz, or on the river Darej. There are yet 
two other passages, drawn from the Avesta, which connect Zoroas- 
ter’s name with Ragha. 1 aban IN 
- Ragha is generally identified with the city of Rat (Gk. ‘Pdyar) of 
Media, whose ancient ruins are still pointed out near modern Tehe- 
‘yan. This was a famous city in antiquity, the ‘Rages of Media’ in 
the O. T. Apocrypha.’ The Pahlavi texts seem to regard it as part 
of Atur-patakan. Perhaps the boundaries of Adarbaijan were 
wider extended then than now, although Darmesteter suggests that 
possibly there may have been a Ragha in Adarbaijau independent 
of Rai? This seems hardly necessary from what follows. We 
must also remember that Raga in the Ancient Persian inseriptions 
is a district or province, dahyu. The subject of Ragha requires 
further discussion, but it may be stated at the outset that these 
allusions, in any event, lend additional weight to the view of Zo- 
roaster’s belonging originally to western Tran. 

But before taking up the detailed question of Av. Jtaghd, Phi. 
Ragh, Mod. Pers. Rat, it will be well to cite an extract from the 
Dabistan, a work that is late in its present form (about A.p. 1650), 
hut a book which contains old traditions. The passage runs: ‘It is 
generally reported that Zardusht was of Adarbaijan or Tabriz; but 
those who are not Beh-dinians, or “true believers,” assert, and the 
writer of this work has also heard from the Mobed Torru of Busa- 
wari, in Gujarat, that the birthplace and distinguished ancestors of 
the prophet belong to the city of Rai’* With this information we 
may turn to the Avesta itself. | 

(a) The first of the two Avesta texts which evidently associate 
Zoroaster’s name in some way with Ragha is Vd. 1. 15, and the Pah- 
lavi version of the passage is interesting. ‘The Avesta ‘passage 
reads: Vd. 1. 15, dvadasam asanwhamea Soibrangmea vahistom rad- 


1Qn *Rhage,’ see my article in 4 Dabistan, tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 
Harper's Dict. of Classical Antiqui- p. 263, Paris, 1843. The translator 
ties, pp. 1869-15370, New York, 1897. adds a note that Ral is the most north- 

2E.g. Zsp. 16. 12, West, SBH. ern town of the province Jebal, or 
xvii. 147, et al. _ Trak Ajem, the country of the ancient 

8 Le ZA. ii, 18, n., 38. Parthians, ; 
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“woresem azom yo ahurd maadd rayam Orizantiim, ‘as the twelfth most 
excellent of focalities and places, 1 who am Ahura Mazda created 
Ragha of the three races.’ The Pahlavi commentary renders, rak i 3 
téemak atir-patakino, ‘Rak of three races, of Atir-patakan,?! and 
he adds the gloss, aétun min rei yemaleliinéto, ‘some say it is Rai’ 
Notice the footnote.? | 

(b) The second of the Avestan passages which connects the name 
of Zoroaster with Ragha is in Ys. 19. 18. Mention is there made of 
five regular rulers, ‘the lord of the house, the village, the provinee, 
and the country, and Zarathushtra as the fifth.’ “This order, as the 
_ text continues, holds good for all countries ¢ except the Zarathush- 
trian Raji (or Raghi; is it Rai?) ‘The Zarathushtrian Ragha 
(Raya Zaradustris) has four lords, the lord of the house, the village, 
the province, and Zarathushtra as the fourth. The text is 
appended. 

Ys. 19. 18, Kaya ratavd? nmanyd visyd zantuméd dadhyumé zara- 
Oustro puedds. dwhwm dakyunam yt anyt rajoie ZaraOuSstr dit. 
cairuratus raya zaradustris. kaya aivht ratavo ? nmanyasca 
visyasca zantumasca zaradustré tiiryd. This construction evi- 
dently signifies that the Dahywma, or governor, is everywhere the 
supreme head, but there is acknowledged one who stands above him 
as fepresentative of the church, as well as state, the chief pontiff 
Zoroaster (Zarathushtra), or ‘the supreme Zoroaster’ (Zarathushtro- 
tema), as he is elsewhere termed (e.g. Ys. 26.1; Yt. 10. 115, ete.). 
In the papal see of Ragha, however, the temporal power (Dahyuma) 
and the spiritual lordship (Zarathushtra) are united in the ove 
person.’ For some reagon Ragha is plainly the seat of the religious 
government. The Pahlavi version (ad loc.) speaks of it in eonnec- 
tion with Zoroaster as being ‘his own district’ (mata-t nafsman) ;* 
the Sanskrit of Nérydsang glosses the allusion by asserting that 


1Cf. Darab D. P. Sanjana, Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendidad, p. 8, 
Bombay, 1895. 

2 Allusion has been made above 
(p. 202) to the question of a Ragha in 
Adarbaijan as possibly contrasted with 
the 'Pdya of the Greek, or possibly to 
a Raya Zaraeustiris different from Ral ; 
cf. also the Anc, Pers. Ragd as a dis- 
trict or province, dahyu; but that is 
uncertain, 


5 See also Darmesteter, Le ZA. i, 
p. 170. 

* Notice the use of ‘ district,’ and 
elsewhere Ragha is a region as well as 
& town of Media. On Greek allusions 
to ‘Pdyai, see also Haug, Ahuna- Vai- 
rya-Formel, pp. 1388-134 ( = 45-46), 
Miinchen, 1872, and the article which 
is referred to on the preceding page 
(p. 202, n. 1). 
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~~ goroaster was the fourth lord in this village, because it is hisown 
tasmin grame yat sviyam Gsit asiu gurus’ caturtho ’bhat.. Ragha 
is plainly a centre of ecclesiastical power, as remarked above. This 
fact is further attested by Yakut (i. p. 244), who says there was a 
celebrated fortress ‘in the district of Dunbawand, in the province of 
Rat’ (notice the latter expression), which was the stronghold of the 
chief priest of the Magians.* If Ragha enjoyed such religious prom- 
inence there must have been ground for it, and we recall what was 
said above, in the Dabistan and Shahrastant’s statement, which con- 
nects Zoroaster’s mother’s family with Rai. 

(c) As a sequel to this, comes an interesting comment in the 
Selections of Zat-sparam; this has already been noticed (p. 192), but 
it is worthy of being taken up again at this point, for it is a sort of 
Tranian adage like Macbeth’s Birnam wood and Dunsinane. In Zsp. 
16. 11-12, an old proverbial affirmation is used to assert that some- 
thing is impossible, and that it would not happen — ‘not though 
both the provinces of Ragh and Notar should arrive here together’; 
and the explanatory comment on these proper names is added, ‘two 
provinces which are in Atir-pitakin, such as are sixty leagues 
(parasang, i.e. 210 to 240 miles) from Cist.2 Zaratiisht arose 
from Ragh, and Vishtésp from Notar.’ The rest of the passage 
and the Dinkart occurrences of the proverb have been given above 
(pp. 192-193), and should be consulted. 

Ragh (Av. Ragha) like Arabic Shiz is evidently a territorial 
designation as well as a town title, and certainly the Prophet's 
family on the maternal side came from there, if we are to place any 
reliance on tradition. Now, if the Prophet was born in a city of 
Adarbaijan, whether in Urumiah, in the region of Shiz (Av. Caécista, 
prob. Urumiah), or on the Darej River—and even Ragh itself appears 
frequently in Pahlavi to have been regarded as a part of this land — 
it is by no means unlikely that a man with a mission like Zoroaster 
would have been drawn to so important a place as Ragh& was in 
antiquity, especially if it was the home of his mother. All which 
would account for the association of the names together. An attempt 
has been made by the present writer, in JAOS. xv. p. 228-232, more — 
fully to amplify this connection of Ragha with Zoroaster’s teaching 


1 Of. Spiegel, Neriosengh’s Skt. Ue- Dict. de ta Perse, p. 83; Darmesteter, 
bersetz. des Yacna, Leipzig, 1861, p. 99. SBE. iv. p. xlviil. (ist ed.). 

“See Gottheil, References to Zoro- 8 It is important to consult the foot- 
aster, p. 46, n.; Barbier de Meynard,, note on p. 198. 
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“SCENE OF LOROASTER ‘s MINISTRY. 





and ‘ie Abie auneoiatty by an gtamipted explanation of the word | 
rajis in Ys. 53. 9.'. But the passage and the commentary alike are * 
difficult, and enough has been said already to show Zoroaster’s con- 
nection with this region. 

Conclusion as to Zoroaster’s Native Place.— Zoroaster arose in 
western Iran. Apparently he was born somewhere in Adarbaijan. 
The places specially mentioned are Urumiah, Shiz (Av. Caécista, 
prob, anc. Urumiah) and the river Darej. His mother’s family was 
connected with Ragha, which accounts for associating his name with 
that place; but it is not clear that this was the Median Rai (‘Péyac 
of the Greeks) although it was in the west. The latter seems to 
have been a district as well as town, and is sometimes regarded as 
a part of ancient Atir-patakan. Zoroaster’s youth was also cer- 
tainly passed in western Iran. 


Il. SCENE OF ZOROASTER’S MINISTRY 
General Remarks 


The question regarding Zoroaster’s native place may be looked 
upon as having been answered by placing it in western Iran, at 
least on the basis of present evidence and opinion. The question 
as to the scene or scenes of his religious activity, however, is 
a more unsettled problem. The uncertainty is doubtless due to the 
conditions of the case; missionary work by a reformer is not con- 
fined to a single field. Taking a general view, however, as stated 
on p. 186, scholars are divided between Media, in the broader sense, 
and Bactria, with a preponderance perhaps in favor of the former. 
The present writer has elsewhere maintained the ground that both 
sides of this question are possibly correct, in part, and that the con- 
flicting views may be combined and reconciled on the theory that 
the reformer’s native place was not necessarily the scene of his 
really successful prophetic mission.? In other words, the opinion 
was held that Zoroaster may have been a prophet without honor in 
his own country; that he arose, indeed, in western Iran, probably 
somewhere in Atropatene; that he presumably went at one time to 


1 First suggested by Geldner, XZ. 2 Jackson, Where was Zoroaster’s 
xxviii. 202-203, and further discussed Native Place? JAOS. vol. xv. pp. 
by the present writer in the article 221-282, New Haven, 1891, 
alluded to in the next note, 
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Raghs eon Media Rhagians), ie on ‘finding this an “unfruitful amie 
field he turned at last to Bactria. Under the patronage of Vishtaspa, 

‘his faith became an organized state religion; and then it spread, — 
possibly through religious crusades, westward to Media and Persia. 
‘Progress was rapid; the fire of religious zeal was contagious; the dis- 
trict of Ragh4, which was once a hot-bed of heresy (wpard-vimandhim), 
became the head of the established faith of Media. Persia follows 
suit when she rises into power. That at least was suggested at the 
time —in other words that we have an earlier instance of the same 
story as Mohammed, or Mecca and Medina, 

Such a view, however, is mere theory or speculation, at least so far 
as Bactria and the exact spreading of the Creed is concerned. Never- 
theless it is not speculation built entirely upon baseless fabric. It 
has this in its favor, that it is based upon a combination of various — 
statements in Zoroastrian literature which may be united with Arabic. 
and Syriac material, and with Latin and Greek references, so as to 
make, in part at least, a fairly solid structure, The assumption of a 
double scene for Zoroaster’s life, first for his birth and earlier years, 
aud second for his later years and death, has also been inferred by 
others, naturally from the tradition. It has an advantage in saving 
several points of tradition which would otherwise fall; but it is open 
to several serious objections which will be pointed out as the investi- _ 
gation proceeds. For the present, it will be a better plan simply to 
bring forward both sides of the question, the eastern and the western 
view, and to reserve final decision for later. The Bactrian side will 
first be presented; the arguments in favor of Media will then be 
arrayed to offset this. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, it is proper to reeall that we 
have no direct evidence to prove that Zoroaster spent the first thirty 
years of his life anywhere but in his native land, if we assume that 
to be Adarbaijin. At the age of thirty came the Revelation, the 
opening of his ministry, and the first of the seven visions that filled 
the ten or twelve years which elapsed until Maidhy6i-madonha adopted 
the creed, and King Vishtéspa was converted. The whole of this 
question has been examined in Chapter IV. As it was there stated 


1So Anquetil du Perron, Zend- view (but with modification), Spiegel, 
Avesta, T. i. pt. 2, pp. 5, 29. (An- ran. Altertumsk. i. 708, ii. 171. On 
quetil’s Mem. del’ Acad. des Bel. Lett, the other hand, notice what is said by 
T. xxxi. p. 370 seq., as noted also by Geiger, O/K. pp. 488-492. 
Kanga, Fxtracts, p. 65.) A similar 
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This tradition of wanderings to remote lands is in keeping with 
the Githa psalm of dejection, Kam namot zum, kura namoi ayeni, 
Sto what land am I to turn, whither am I to turn,’ Ys, 46. 1 seq, 
An echo of it, moreover, as already stated (p. 200), is perhaps to 
be recognized in Ibn al-Athir, who recounts how Zoroaster goes 
from Adarbaijan to Persia, then to India, China, Turkestan, 
Ferghanah, and that he finally converts Vishtaspa, who seems in 
this account to be in the east. Perhaps these statements regarding 
- India are due to Zoroaster’s having been in Sagastén or Seistan (see 
also footnote below) which forms part of the territory of White 
‘India? It may be noticed that Ammianus Marecellinus also makes 
Hystaspes (or is it Zoroaster) pass some time studying in India 
(see Appendix II., p. 167). So much for the two years that fol- 
lowed the first-ecstatie vision, and which correspond to different 
scenes in Zoroaster’s missionary labors! 

By the close of this period, Zoroaster appears to have wended his 
way gradually back again toward his native country, as may be 


inferred from the different localities in which the visions of the next — 


eight years took place, Consult the Map. The second, third, and 
fourth visions took place on the homeward route to the south of the 
Caspian Sea, if the identifications in Chapter IV. be correct. The 
fifth and sixth visions were beheld in the region of the river Daitya 
and Mount Asnavant (Mount Sahend and the Kizel Uzen; ef. pp. 41, 
48). Finally, the last interview with the archangels was manifested 
to him at his own home on the river Darej (pp. 34, 49, 194), which 
would agree with the Avesta (Vd. 19, 4, 11), as this vision is also 
associated with the temptation by Ahriman. But now for the Bac- 
trian question ! 

1Js it Sagastan (Parshat-gau) and 2QOn * White India,’ the provinces 
Turan (Airvalta-dang)? Cf. p. 39,n. of Iran which border upon India, see 
labove. See also next note and Darmesteter, Le ZA, ii. 4, 13, 0., and 


references, ef. above, pp. 44, n. 4, 72, n. 3, 87, DB. 
1, 178, and p. 210. 
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1. Bactria and the Bast, or the View that Zoroaster’s Ministry was in 
Eastern Iran 

Irrespective of the question of the scene of Zoroaster’s activity, 
the whole problem of the home of the Avesta itself, as a literary 
composition and religious work, has long been a common subject of 
diseussion.! The assumption of a Bactrian kingdom which ante- | 
dated the Median empire, or at least preceded the rise of the Achae- = - 
menian power, has generally been maintained by scholars, especially 
by the historian Duncker.? Criticisms of this view will be men- 
tioned later; but it is important to notice that one of the strongest 
supporters of an eastern Iranian civilization, judging from geo- 
graphical and ethnographical allusions in the Avesta, is the [ranist, 
Wilhelm Geiger.’ 

The Avesta itself does not give any definite statement with 
respect to the situation of Vishtaspa’s capital, nor do the Pahlavi 
texts, to be discussed below, seem more explicit. Nevertheless, the 
; Avestan geographical allusions tend to gravitate toward the east, 
rather than toward the west.‘ The heroic sagas of the royal line of 
kings in the Avestan Yashts are located for the most part in the 
east. According to the Zamyad Yasht (esp. Yt. 19. 66-69), the 
home of the Kavi dynasty is in Seistan, and this is important to con- 
sider because of its bearing on the claim for the east and for Bactria. 
Firdausi, a native of Tas, moreover, places the scene of the Vish- 
taspa-Gushtdsp cycle in eastern and northeastern Iran, as will be 
more fully explained below.’ According to Firdaust (Dakikt), 
Yakit, Mirkhond, and ovhers, Balkh was founded by Vishtasp’s 
father, Lobrasp.° On the Greco-Bactrian coins is found an 


1 For some bibliographical refer- 
ences, see p. 186. 

2 Geschichte des Alterthums. iv. 16 
seq, ; Nildeke, Persia, in Encyclopa- 
dia Britannica, xviii. 561 (9th ed.) ; 
Tomaschek, Baktria, Baktriane, Bak- 
trianot, in Pauly’s Real-Encyel. ii. 
col. 2806 seq. (neue Bearb.). 

8 Ostiranische Kultur, Erlangen, 
1882; Vaterland u. Zeitalter des Avesta 
in Sitzb. d. K. B. Acad., May, 1894; 
Grundriss d. iran. Phil. ii. 889. This 
view is criticised by Spiegel, ZDMG. 
xxxv, 636, and rejected, ZDMG. xii. 


292-296; cf. also in Sybel’s Histor. 
Zeitschr. N. F. 8.1 seq. Again, it is 
opposed by de Harlez, Das alter und 
Heimath des Avesta, in BB. xii. 100 
seq.; cf. also ADA. d. Berliner Or. Con- 
gress, li. 270-277. The arguments in 
favor of Bactria from the classics are 
most strongly presented by Rapp, 
ZDMG. xix. 27-383 (1866). 

4 Geldner, Gdr. d. iran. Phil. ii, 38. 

5 See also Nildeke in Gdr. d. iran. 
Phil, ii. 181. . 

6 Firdausi, Livre des Rois, tr. 
Mohl, iv. 224; Yakit in Barbier de 


hhave been generals under Lohrasp and VishtAsp.‘ 
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bese loue (ie. Aurvat-aspa, Lohrasp), evidently as RON, epony- 


mos of the place. 1 Albirani states that ‘Balkh was the original resi- 
dence of the Kayanians,’ and Mirkhond speaks of Lohrasp as ‘the 
Bactrian.’* Tabart similarly states that Lohrasp ‘established his 
residence at Balkh,’ where he places the seat likewise of Lohrasp’s 
son and successor, Vishtasp;* yet it must not be forgotten in this 
connection that Tabari also considers Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus to 
Masidi joins in 
regarding Balkh as the royal capital until the seat of government 
was transferred westward to Irak in the time of Huamai® Other 
Persian and Arabic chroniclers and geographers place the seat of 
the Kayanian empire, at the time of Lohrasp and Vishtdsp, in Bace- 
tria, i.e. to the north of Seistain, and there is a tradition about a 
portrait of Zoroaster at Balkh, as will be noticed in Appendix VII. 
The author of the Zartusht Namah and the Cangranghiacah Namah, 
who was himself a native of Rai, localizes the scene of the meeting 
between Zoroaster and Vishtfsp in Balkh, where he also represents 
the famous debate between Zoroaster and the Brahman Cangrang- 
hacah to have taken place (ef. p. 85 seq. above). This is interesting 
when we consider that the writer came from the west and from a 
city which was so closely associated with Zoroaster’s name; he must 
have had some strong tradition to that effect; his work, moreover, 
is known to be based upon Pallavi authorities.* In the Dinkart, 
the meeting took place first on a ‘race-course’ (aspanvar), but the 
locality is not indicated, cf. p. 59, n. 2 above. From the Pahlavi 
treatise ‘Wonders of Sagastdn’ it appears that at one time (perhaps 
after his conversion) Vishtéspa had conferences with Zoroaster and 
his apostles in Seistaén-— see passage translated below, p. 212. 


Meynard’s Dict. de la Perse, p. 112; 
Mirkhond, Hist. of Pers. Kings, tr. 
Shea, London, 1832. 

1 See Tomaschek’s article, Baktria, 
in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie, ii, col. 
2812-2818. Consult Stein, Zoroastrian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins in 
Babyl. and Or. Record, i. 157 seq.; 
notice a dissenting view by Darme- 
steter, Le ZA. ii, 482. 

2 Albirini, Chronology, tr. Sachan, 
p. 100, London, 1879, and Mirkhond, 
tr. Shea, pp. 59, 264, 272. 

§ Tabari, Chronique de Taburi, tra- 

P 


duite sur la version persane d’ Abou-AlGi 
Mo'hammed Bel‘ami, par Zotenberg, i. 
p. 491 seq.; cf. similar allusions in Gott- 
heil, References to Zoroaster, pp.86—40. 

4 Furthermore, for the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Lohrdsp (!), see 
Maldg-I khirat, 27. 64-67, tr. West, 
SBE. xxiv. 64-65, and Yakit in Bar- 
bier de Meynard’s Dict. de la Perse, 
p. 369. See also p. 91, n. 2 above. 

5 Macoudi, Les Prairies d'Or, tr, 
Barbier de Meynard, ii. p. 120. 

6 Zartusht Namah, tr. Eastwick, in 
Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 498. 
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-eonnects Lohrasp with Balkh, and describes how the youthful Vish- 
tasp quits the realm and passes the first years of his life in the 


west, in Riim (the Byzantine Eupire).1 He returns from thence to | 


assume the sceptre of authority. It is not specifically stated that 
the years which directly followed were actually passed’in Balkh, 
but it is certain that the last part of his reign is regarded as being 
passed there. Lohrasp himself lives there in retirement after 
Vishtisp had mounted the throne, and the lapse of time is shown 
also by the fact that Zoroaster is now spoken of as an old man 


(Pers. pir). Perhaps Vishtasp formed a link between the east and . 


the west, if the texts seem to imply a break in the regular sucees- 
sion as he came to the throne; see p. 223, n. 1 below. 

At this point we may taxi again to our earlier Iranian sources. 
As previously observed, neither the Avesta nor the Pahlavi writings 
are explicit in their statements as to the situation of Vishtaspa’s 
capital. The Dinkart, it is true, speaks several times of the ‘abode’ 
(man), ‘residence’ (baba), or ‘lofty residence’ (buland manisnd) of 
Vishtasp, but there is nothing precise as to the location.’ The gen- 
eral allusions to Notar, moreover, have already been noticed above, 
p. 192, and they will be referred to again, p. 222. The nearest 
approach in the Avesta to a definite statement regarding Vishtaspa’s 
whereabouts is found in two references to places where he offers 
sacrifice for victory in battle over Arejat-aspa in the holy war of the 
Religion, or when on a religious crusade. One of these sacrifices is 
offered ‘on the farther side of the water of Frazdainava’ (Yt. 5. 108, 
pasne apom frazdanaom) for victory over three unbelievers one of 
whom is the inveterate foe, Arejat-aspa (Yt. 5. 109, Taéryavantam 
dusdaénam | Pasanamea daévayasnam | drvantamea Arajat-aspom).4 
But in Yt. 9.29 = Yt. 17. 49, the same sacrifice is offered again by 
Vishtaispa for victory over exactly the same three foes, but includ- 
ing also the names of a number of other enemies; and (important 
to keep in mind) the sacrifice of this latter passage is not celebrated 


1 See pp. 72-73. cludes India among the lands to which 


2 See also Mohl, tr. iv, 293. Vishtasp spread the gospel of Iran (ef. 
§ Compare note on p. 58. Mohl, iv. pp. 343-844; and above, p. 


4 It might possibly be suggested that 84 seq.; observe likewise Darmesteter, 
we have in the name Tithryavant a Le ZA. iii. Introd. p, 90). But sucha 
distant allusion to the Tantra philoso- conjecture could add. little in favor of 
phy of India; the Shah Namah in- the eastern View. 
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but is offered up on the farther side of the 


_ who is mentioned directly after Vishtaspa’s sacrifice by the Frazda- 


nava in the earlier passage, likewise offers similar worship on the 


‘game spot (Daitya), with an identical wish (Yt. 5. 112-113, Ae 


apo Déaityayt); and directly afterwards in the same Yasht (Yt. 5 
116) Arejat-aspa invokes the same divinity near Vourukasha (Caspian 


Sea) for victory over Vishtaspa, This latter point will be taken 


_ up hereafter, pp. 212-218. 


It is necessary to comment anew on the suggested identification of 
these places. From the discussion above, pp. 41, 197, it is to be inferred 
thatthe Daity4 was a sort of border stream in the west, to be identified 
with the Kizel Uzen or Saféd Riad. The river Kizel Uzen is the 


classic “Apapdos of Ptolemaeus, in Atropatene, and Andreas deseribes 


it as a natural ‘markscheide.’?!| The Avestan word pasne is appar- 


ently used with a river name like the Latin usage of trans in Trans- 


Rhenanus (opp. Cis-Alpinus), Caner the modern Iranian designation. 
of Bii-Pi8, ‘before the rivers,’ as opposed to Bii-Pas, ‘back of the 
rivers, used in the adjoining territory of Gilan.? The various streams 
which flow into the river to-day would answer to the tributaries of 
the Daitya that are mentioned in the Dinkary and Zat-sparam.? 
This is the river of the ‘ Law,’ and the river which Zoroaster appar- 
ently crosses on his way to convert Vishtasp.* 

The Frazdanava, on the other hand, is to be sought in Seistan, 
in the east, if wa accept the statement of the Bindahishn (Bd. 22, 5), 
and is probably to be identified with the Ab-istadah lake, south of 
Ghazni Being a member of the Kayanian line, Kavi Vishtaspa 


1Andreas, Amardos, in Pauly’s 
Real-Hncyl., neue Bearb., Stuttgart, 
1894, vol. i, col, 1735, 1, 44. 


2 Refer to Andreas, loc. cit. ll. 60-61, 
' whose transcription ‘ Bid-PiS’ is here’ 


followed. Cf. also de Morgan, Mission 
Scientifique en Perse, i. 209. 

8 Dk. 7. 3. 51-66; Zsp. 21. 5, 22.9. 
I believe that in Dk. 7. 20. 30, we are 


_ to read mayd-i si (not Dat), as noted 


by West, SBE. xlvii. 25, n, 2, and 
compare the Shét river of Bd. 20. 7, 
SBE. v. 17; although there would be 


no real inconsistency in Dalt, as con- 


trasted with Pourushaspa’s dwelling on 
the Darej, as that may have been the 
home to which he, removed after his 
marriage ; see suggestion on p. 192. 

4 Zartusht Nimah, p. 491. | 

5 This view is opposed to Lagarde’s 
HArazddin in Armenia (Retirige zur 
baktr. Lex. p. 28), but I agree with 
Geiger’s estimate of Hrazdin in O7K. | 
yp. 108. The identification of Frazda- 
nava with Ab-istidah is mentioned by 
West (SBR. vy. 86, n.3) as being from 
Justi (see his Handb. der Zendsprache, 
p. 197 b), although Justi now seems 
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is rae beatiee uaddotated seat Seistin and Lake Frazdan. ‘The Pahlavi! £4 
treatise, ‘Wonders of the Land of Sagastan,’ makes Seistin the 
place of VishtAsp’s first religious propaganda, and apparently also a 
place where Vishtasp conferred with Zoroaster and other apostles of 
the Faith, on matters of religious importance.’ I am indebted to Dr. 
West’s kindness for a translation of the ‘Wonders’; the passage 
(Wond. of Sag. § 6) reads: ‘King Vishtasp produced the progress 
of religion on Lake Frazdan, first in Sagastin, and afterwards in the 
other provinces; also King Vishtadsp, in conference with Zaratiisht, 
and Sénd, son of Ahimstit of Biist,? because his disciples of Zara- 
tisht have been the first in his long discipleship, (made) the various 
Nasks proceed in a family of the good, for the purpose of keeping © 
the religion of Sagastin progressive for being taught.’ We remem- 
ber also that Zoroaster went in his earlier years to Seistan to preach 
to Parshat-giu (pp. 44-45). According to Firdausi, King Vishtaésp 
(Gushtisp) was engaged upon a religious crusade in Seistan and 
Zabilistan,’ and was at the abode of the old hero Rustam, who still 
held out against conversion to Zoroastrianism, when the Turanians 
under Arjasp stormed Balkh, slew Lohrasp in battle before the 
walls, and killed Zoroaster. Vishtdsp returns from Seistan for 
the finally routing of Arjisp.° 
It must be acknowledged that the twofold sacrifice by Vishtasp, 
once on the Frazdanava and once on the Daitya, causes some diffi- 
culty in connection with the identification of scenes in the Holy 
Wars. As already observed, the Frazdanava sacrifice, when placed 
in Seistén, certainly refers to the second and final invasion. The 


rather to incline toward the view of $ Cf. Mohl, tr. iv. pp. 865, 456; and 
Hrazdin in Armenia, judging from also Vullers, Fragmente iiber Zoroas- 
Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, pp. 256-257. ter, Bonn, 1831, p. 97 and p. 125, 
Geiger, OIX. p. 108, notices the iden- _n.. 62. 


tification of Frazda4nava with the Ab- 4 Shih Ndmah, ed. Vullers-Lan- 
istadah, but he prefers to explain the  dauer, iii. pp. 1559-1560; but there is 
matter differently. some uncertainty owing to a variation 

4 See West in Gdr. d. tran. Phil. ii. inthereading. Thus, Ath in herbadra 
118. kih kuit; and again, cird hérbadra bi- 


* Dr. West notes that this place is ust; but a few lines further on (p. 
described by the pseudo Ibn-Haukal 1560) the death is proved by hérbadr@ 
as on the river Hérmand, between hamah sar zadand. 

Ghor and the lake (see Ouseley’s Ori- 5 Mohl, iy. 854, 365, 365. 
ental Geography, p. 206) ; it was there- 
fore in Seistan. 
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Daitya sacrifice, we may presume, refers to the first invasion, if we 
make the twofold division mentioned on p. 105; but it is not easy 
to reconcile this with the assumption that the scenes of the first war 
| belong rather to the territory of Merv (p. 114). Perhaps the Daitya | 
| sacrifice is not to be pressed as referring to a special incident, and 
perhaps the prayer was general; or Vishtaésp was crusading in the 
west at the time; history offers examples of a Christian king of 
Europe offering up his prayers in the land of the Saracens. Dar- 
mesteter! does not seem to think it imperative to take the Daitya 
sacrifice too seriously in the face of the Frazdanava passage which 
gives a scene located in Seistan; or, he thinks, the Daitya allusion 
may be a reminiscence of the Median origin of Vishtaspa himself. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain discrepancy which must fairly be 
noticed, and having stated the difficulty we may turn to such argu- 
ments as can be brought up to show that Vishtdspa’s foe, Arejat- 
aspa, belongs rather to the east than to the west. This introduces 
the problem of the situation of Arejat-aspa’s kingdom, and the 
scene of the Holy Wars already alluded to. 
In the Avesta, Arejat-aspa is a Hyaonian (Avy. Hyaona, Phl. Xydn).? 
The name A‘yaona, according to the ordinarily accepted view, is iden- 
tical with the nation of the classic Chionitz.? The identification, 
however, has been doubted by some. The subject is commented on 
by Darmesteter,‘ and especially by Geiger, and both of these schol- 
ars think (as well as Justi, see footnote) that there is authority 
also for the tradition which places the Hyaonians toward the east, 
even if they were located in the Gilan territory in the time of 
Ammianus Mareellinus (19. 1. 2). The Shah Namah tradition cer- 
tainly looks upon Arjasp as a Turanian, and places his kingdom 
on the other side of the Jihan (Oxus), and it makes him despatch 
envoys from the city of Khallakh to Vishtasp (Gushtasp) in Balkh.’ 
In the native lexicons, according to Vullers, Khallakh or Khallukh , 


1 Te ZA, iil. p. Ixxxill. Sitzb., Mai, 1890, p. 76. Justi allows 
2 See Yt. 9. 30-81, 17. 60-51, 19,87, also the possibility of placing the 
and the references on p. 104, n. 2. Hyaonians in the east on the author- 


$ Spiegel in Sybel’s Histor. Zeit- ity of Joshua the Stylite ; see Preuss. 
schrift, N. F. 8, p. 18; also other Jahrb. BA. 88, p. 256; but Justi favors 
writers as noted below. the west. 

4 Darmesteter does not seem certain 5 Firdausl, Livre des Rois, tr. Mohl, 
of it in Le ZA. iii. p, Ixxxiii seq. ; cf. iv. pp. 302, 308, 319, 326 bis, 342, 360, 
also Geiger in Sitzd. d. K. B. Acad. 441, 459, 548, 568. 
1884, p. 828 seq., and in his Yatkar in 
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( yA is described as a, great city in avkevene in the district of f 


Khatai’? In any case, ‘it is evident that the kingdoms of Arjasp 
and Vishtdsp cannot have been far separated from each other. 
The question of the invasion or invasions may now be taken up. 
According to the sources which the Shah Namah must have made 
use of (and we may infer the same from the Dinkart and Zat-spa- 
ram)? there were, apparently, two separate invasions by Arjasp, - 
although the Avesta seems to speak of the war singly as ‘the War 
of Religion.’ The special chapter above on this subject (Chap. LX.) © 
should be consulted. The Yatkar-I Zarirain alludes only to what we mi 
may regard as the first of Arjasp’s wars, and lays the scene inthe 
neighborhood of the plain of Merv.’ Similarly, in this connection, 
the Shah Namah speaks of the Jihtin or Oxus, and the territory 
adjacent* (consult the Map), The scene of the battles of the 
second war was Khorassin, if we follow the Shah Namah and 
notice an incidental allusion in the Btndahishn.6 The circeum- 
stances of Arjasp’s second invasion need not be repeated; seo — 
Chapter IX, If we follow the Shah Namah we may presume that © 
Vishtaspa, after receiving news of the storming of Balkh, started 
from Seistan to join the forces of his son, Farshidvard, whom he had 
appointed ruler of Khorassin, The first: meeting between Vishtasp 
and the invader Arjasp may therefore have resulted in an engage- 
ment in Khorassan. From Firdausi, we may judge that this open- 
ing engagement of the second war, which is evidently counted as a 
part of the Balkh misfortune, was not successful for the Iranians. 
An attempt may be made to locate the scene. 
Now, the Bahman Yasht (3. 9), when speaking of three distinct 

f times of crisis and trial in the history of the Religion, says: ‘the 

, second was when thou, O Zaratisht the Spitdmén! receivedst the 

| Religion, and hadst thy conference, and King Vishtasp and Arjasp, 
miscreated by Wrath, were, through the War of the Religion, in the 
combat of Spét-razhir (“the hoary forest”);’ and the text adds a 


1Vullers, Fragmente tiber Zoroas- 
ter, p. 121, where the Persian is quoted, 
and Lexicon Persicum, i. 706, 714. 
See also Steingass, Persian-English 
Dictionary, pp. 467, 471. 

4 See chronological scheme by West, 
SBE. xvii. p. xxx.; ef. Appendix II. 

8 YZ. § 12. 


# Mob], tr. iv. 309. 

® Bd. 12. 32-34, given in full on 
p. 216. 

6 Notice that the Biindahishn (Bd. 
12. 33) acknowledges an occasion 
where there was ‘confusion among 
the Iranians,’ but they were ‘saved’; 
cf. p. 216 below, 





6p ‘ White Forest, Ug not in connection ‘with ‘Aisinl-aabata name. : 
The Spatitita Razura in the Avesta, is the amphitheatre of the great 
- conflict between the earlier Tranian king, Haosrava, and his enemy, 


_ Anurvasara’ According to Justi, the White Forest is in Kohistan, 

a part of Khorassan (lat. 33, long. 59; consult Map), between Kain 
and Birjand.? As a mere conjecture, in order to endeavor to recon- 
cile difficulties, it might be suggested that we have here an allusion, 
perhaps, to the engagement that preceded the last in the war. In 
other words, as the White Forest seems to have been a designation. 
covering a good deal of territory, it might be argued that Vishtasp 
pushed onward, then northward to the mountains of Nishaiptr and 
Mesh-hed, not far from the high citadel where his son Isfendiar was 
confined. 

This citadel, as related by the Shah Namah, was the mountain 
fortress of Gumbadan or Gunbedan (uy huis ).* Its location is 
in Khorassau,° for this fastness of retauditne is evidently Mount 
Spentd-dita of the Avesta (Yt. 19. 6), and Spend-yat of the Pahlavi 
(Bd. 12. 2, 23), situated on the ‘Var of Révand,’ which latter has 
been identified with the Bar mountains, northwest of Nishaipir, in 
an interesting article by Houtum-Schindler.© The Biandahishn 
adds details of the battle that enable us still further to locate the 
scene where Vishtasp himself had to take refuge in a mountain in 
Khorassan, where he was beleaguered,’ until the heroic Isfendiar is 
released from his chains and gains the victory. All this has been, 
described above (p. 119 seq.), bus the Bindahishn passage is impor- 
tant enough to repeat it again in full:— 


1 West, SBE. v. 218. As for the 
usage of ‘ Pars,’ it must be remembered 
that Sagastin itself is spoken of as a 
part of Pars in Pahlavi literature (Bd. 
12. 9, 20. 29; see SBE. vy. pp. 37, 
81). 

2 Yt. 15. 31-82; of. Yt. 6. 49-50; 
Yt. 19. 77. 

8 Justi, Namenbuch, p. 42, ‘ Aurwa- 
sara, Konig am Weissen Wald, d. i. 
Daseht-i Beyat im Kohistan von Qain 
und Birjand, Gegner des Kawa Hus- 
rawa (Kai Xusrau), Yt, 16. 81. Sya- 
wasnameh, 262,’ 


* Shak Namah, ed. Vullers-I.an- 
dauer, iii. p. £550, 1. 166; cf. traduc- 
tion de Mohl, iv. pp. 354, 3870, 456. 

6 But Mirkhond (tr. Shea, p. 290) 
says he was ‘imprisoned in the For- 
tress of Girdkiih, in the district of 
Riidbar.’ To which Shea adds, stating 
that Ridbér is a district of the Jebal 
or Irak Ajemi. 

® The Identification of Some Persian 
Places, in The Academy, No. 780, p. 
312 seq., May 1, 1886; of. also Justi, 
Hdbch, d. Zendsprache, p. 3065. : 

’ For allusions to the ‘mountain,’ 
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Ba. 12. 17-18: ‘The Padashkhvargar mountain is that which is 
in Taparistin and the side of Gilan. The Révand mountain is in 
Khirasin,’on which the Birzhin fire was established. (32-34): 
From the same Padashkhvargar mountain unto Mount Kiamish, 
which they eall Mount Madofryat (‘ Come-to-help ”) — that in which 
Vishtasp routed Arjasp—is Mount Miy4n-i-dasht (‘‘mid-plain”’), 
and was broken off from that mountain there. They say, in the 
War of the Religion, when there was confusion among the Iranians 
++ broke off from that mountain, and slid down into the middle of 
the plain; the Iranians were saved by it, and it was called “Come- 
to-help” by them. The Gandvat mountain is likewise there, on the 
Ridge of Vishtdsp (pist-i Vistaspan) at the abode of the Birzhin- 
Mitré fire, nine leagues to the west.’’ Mount Madéfryat (Come-to- 

») help) has been identified by Houtum-Schindler with the mountain — 
near the present town of Farfimad, northward of the high road 
between Abbisabad and Mazindn, and it is thus evidently a part of 
the Jagatai range.? The Ridge of Vishtasp may be identical with 
the mountains, Binalid Kuh, running northwest from Nishaptr, a 
little to the west of the modern Gunabad (lat. 36. 40; long. 59. 6— 
see Map). The region where the final battle took place, with the 
utter rout of Arjisp and the triumph of Iran over Turan, may be 
regarded as occupying a territory to the east of Mian-i-dasht in 
Khorassin (lat. 36. 30; long. 56.10—see Map, square Gb). The 
caravan road between Miiin-i-dasht and Zaidar is still famous to-day 
for marauding attacks of the Turkomans upon pilgrims and travel- 
lers.° 

The location of the sacred fires may be taken up in this con- 
nection. Vishtdsp’s special fire, Birzhin Mitro, is in Khorassfin as 
already discussed in the pages devoted to the subject of the Sacred 
Fires (Chap. VIII.). From the passage just quoted (Bd. 12%. 17- 
18, 32-34) and from Ba. 17. 8 there seems to remain little doubt on 
that point. The Shah Namah implies a similar location, and three 

- ‘Mohammedan writers state that the special fire of Zoroaster, which 
+s the Barhzin Mitr6, was in the neighborhood of Nishapir. For the 
references, see p. 100. But more important still in connection with 


cf. Mohl, Livre des Rois, iy. 367, 370, 86-37 ; long. 56-67) on the map in 
$78, 984.6. . Curzon's Persia and the Persian Ques~ 
1 West, SBE, v. 40-41. tion, i. p. 246. : 
28ee The Academy, p. 818, May 1, ® Curzon, Persia. and the Persian 
1886, “’The town is easily located (lat. Question, i. 276-277, 280-281. 
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ancient pyraea of Zoroastrianism, is the tradition of the 
~“Bindahishn (Bd. 17. 6) regarding the second famous fire, the fire 
Frobak (Farnbag). This fire originally was located in’ Khorasmia 
or Chorasmia (Phi, Khvérizem) on the eastern side of the Caspian 
Sea-—the region of igneous oil fountains, and it was removed by 
Vishtasp to the east, to Cabul, or as the text reads: ‘In the reign of 
King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the religion, it was established 
out of Khvarizem, at the Roshan (“shining”) mountain in Kavu- 
_ listan, the country of Kavul (Kabul), just as it remains there even 
now.’* This latter would make another distinct association of 
Vishtasp with the east.? 

Tn addition to the central or eastern location of two of the sacred 
fires which are directly connected with Vishtasp’s name, we may 
also recall the story of the cypress which Zoroaster planted to com- 
memorate the event of Vishtisp’s conversion. This hallowed tree 
was planted at Kishmar in Khorassiin, and it is spoken of in the 
Shah Namah as ‘the cypress of Kishmar.’* It must also be 
remembered that, according to the Shah Namah, Khorassan was 
under the suzerainty of one of Vishtdsp’s sons, as well as it was 
the amphitheatre of the final Holy War. 

These latter points are of interest also in connection with Floigl’s 
claim that Vishtaspa, of the Avesta, is identical with the historical 
Hystaspes, father of Darius; and that he belonged in the region 
of Hyreania and ancient Parthia. Floigl’s monograph should be 
consulted, 

It may incidentally be added that the Armenian historian, 
Thomas Arzrouni (a.p. tenth century) follows the tradition that 
Zoroaster was the opponent of Ninus and Semiramis and was de- 
feated by them, but Semiramis made him commander of Babylon, 
Khoujistén, and of all eastern Persia, and he adds,‘ Zradasht, 
although possessing the countries to the east of Persia, did not cease 
to harass Assyria.’® This would associate him also with the east. 





1 Bd. 17. 6, tr. West, SBE. v. 68. 

?It must be stated, however, that 
the reading Kiavul (Kabul) is ques- 
tioned by Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 154; 
and see the discussion above in Chap. 
VIII, p. 99, n. 4. 

5 Sarv-i Kismar ; see Vullers-Lan- 
dauer, Shah Name, ‘tit 1498-1499, and 


Mohl, iv. 292-203; cf. also Appendix 
IL., pp. 168-164. 

* Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot, Leip- 
zig, 1881, e.g. pp. 14, 15, 17, etc. 

’See Brosset, Collection d’Histo- 
riens arméniens, i. 30, St. Péters- 
bourg, 1874. See Appendix VI. § 1 
below, 
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iets it should be noticed that Mills upholds the eastern Me Hy) 
region, at least as the place of origin of the Gathas! He reviews — 





some of the indications which point to the west, as presented — 


by Darmesteter; but after examining into the character of the 
civilization, ay noticing points of Indo-Iranian unity and like- 
ness to the Veda, and judging also from the spirit of the Gathis, 
whose antiquity he emphasizes, Mills is led to believe that ‘the 
scene of the Gathic and original Zoroastrianism was in the north- | 
east of Iran, and that the later Avesta was composed during the 
hundreds of years during which the Zarathushtrian tribes were 
migrating westward into Media.’* A discussion of the Avestan eal- 
endar led the Sanskrit scholar Roth strongly to support Bactria,* 
The younger Iranist Horn favors eastern Iran as the first scene, at 
least, of Zoroastrianism.* On the views of Tiele, see note below.® 
Résumé of the Eastern View. —-Among various points that may 
be brought up in favor of placing Vishtaspa in eastern Iran, and of 
believing that Zoroaster’s prophetic career, at least, was associated 
chiefly with that territory, is the predominance of geographical allu- 
sions in the Avesta rather to eastern Iran. The Avesta does not — 
state where Kavi Vishtaispa’s kingdom was located; but it recog- 
nizes that the Kavi dynasty came from Seistan (Yt. 19. 66° seq.). 
The Iranian tradition which is found in Mohammedan writers is 
almost unanimous in placing Vishtasp’s kingdom in the east, in Bac- 
tria. Among arguments which may be drawn from Pahlavi litera- 
ture is the fact that the Bindahishn clearly locates the scene of the 
routing of Arjasp in the territory of Khorassin. One of the sacred 


also in the genealogical table in his 
article ‘Religions,’ in Hneyclopedia 
Britannica, vol. xx. p. 860 (th ed.), 
and in his Geschiedenis van den Gods- 


1 SBE. xxxi, Introd. pp. xxvii-xxx. 
2 Op. cit. p. xxvii. 
8 Roth, Der Kalender des Avesta, 


u, & w., in ZDMG. xxiv. 1-24; ef. 
especially pp. 16-19 (criticised by 
de Harlez; see p. 219 below). 

4Horn, Die Reiche der Meder 
und Perser, in Hellwaldt’s Kulturge- 
schichte, 4 Aufl, i. 322, 

5 ‘Viele, in his ‘early work entitled 
De Godsdienst van Zarathustra, van 
haar ontstaan in Baktrié tot den val 
van het Oud-Perzische Rijk (Haarlem, 
1864), maintained the Bactrian view 
that was common at the time, So 


dienst, p. 174 (Amsterdam, 1876). But 
now, if I understand his latest view 
aright, he believes in northwestern 
Iran as the cradle at least of the Zoro- 
astrian Reform: ‘Ook ik neig zeer 
tot de meening dat de zarathustrische 
hervorming van noordwestelijk Iran is 
ultgegan’ (Jets over de oudheid van 
het Avesta, Aanteekening, in Mede- 
deeling d. K. Ak. 3 de Reeks, Deel 
XI, Amsterdam, 1895, pp. 884and375). 
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res is connected with Khorassin; another was removed from Kho- 
Tasmia to the east. And now that so much has been said in favor 
of eastern Ivan, including Bactria, we may pass without comment to 
the west and consider the claims of Media. 


2. Media and the West, or the View that Zoroaster's Ministry was 
in his Native Country, Western Iran 


‘It has been indicated sufficiently that a number of specialists, de 
Harlez, Spiegel, Justi, and others, associate the earliest history of 
Zoroastrianism not with Bactria and the east, but alone with Media, 
in its broad sense, and the west. | 

C. de Harlez, for example, in treating of the origin and home 
of the Avesta, as noted above, leaves eastern Iran out of considera- 
tion.’ His discussion of the subject should be read; there is space 
here only to outline the reasons which lead him to confine the 
Avesta and Zoroastrianism to Media. I summarize them from the 
last. article mentioned in the footnote: (1) Zoroastrianism and 
the Avesta is the work of the Magi, a tribe of Media, and the Magi 
are the Atharvans (rvpa:bo) of the Avesta. (2) The chief seat of 
the religion was the southern and southeastern coast of the Caspian 
Sea, as shown by the peculiar manner in which the peoples of the 
Caspian region and Hyreania dispose of their dead. (3) Ragha in 
Media was the chief seat of the priesthood, and Media, therefore, 
was the centre of the Avestan religion. (4) The legend which 
makes Bactria the cradle of Zoroaster’s faith, and claims that Vish- 
taspa was king and ruler of Bactria, is late; it comes, in fact, from 
medisval times. Eastern Iran, in general, remains in the back- 
ground until the time of the Achaemenidae.? Finally (5), the Parsi 
books themselves regard Zoroaster as arising from Media; and, 
even though many medieval sources connect Vishtasp with Bactria, 
as mentioned, there is not entire consistency in this, for some of 

_ them place him in Persis. The epitomist Khvandamir, for example, 
in his life of Gushtasp,’ says that this king had the city of Istakhr 


1 See de Harlez’s definite statements 2 For the latter statement, cf, BB, 
on Das alter und heimath des Avestain xii. 110, 
BB. xii. 109-111, and Der Avestische 8 See de Harlez, Av. Kalender und 
. Kalender und die Heimath der Avesta- Heimath, p. 277 ; Spiegel, HA. i. 608 ; 
Religion, in Abh. d. Beri. Or. Congr. and Hyde, His¢. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 
ii, 270-277, Berlin, 1882 (criticising $18 (1st ed.) ; Ethé in Grundriss d. . 
Roth). tran. Philol. ii. 856. 
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(Persepolis) as a royal seat — .Istakhy-i Fis ra& dir al-mulk karda-. 
did. Again, Beidawi (Life of Gushiaisp) says that Zardisht oceupied 
a mountain, Naphaht, near Istakhr.' And Majdi (Zinat al-Majalis), 
after assuming that Zoroaster came from Palestine, adds that he 
_ gaye himself out as a prophet in Adarbaijan.? For these various 
Sal) ae igh reasons de Harlez concludes: ‘Alles erklart sich, wenn man unter- 
; stellt, dass der Zoroastrismus aus Medien stammt; Alles wird 
dunkel, wenn man dessen Wiege in Baktrien sucht.’ 

Spiegel has two or three times specially treated the question of 
the home of the Avesta and its bearing upon the Zoroastrian 
problem.’ In his historical article on Vishtaspa and the Bactrian 
kingdom, in Sybel’s Zeitschrift, he brings up most of the points that 
may be argued in favor of the east,--and these are such as have 
been stated above; he then weighs the west over against them. 
He particularly emphasizes the identification of Arejat-aspa’s nation, 
the Hyaona, with the Chionitw, who are to be placed, it is claimed, 
to the west of the Caspian Sea. Again, he approves rather of de 
Lagarde’s identification of the name and locality, Frazddnava, with 
the Armenian river Hrazda4n; and he points out some other names 
that refer especially to the west. As a result of this, although 
‘Baktra’ is mentioned in the title of his monograph, he inclines to 
favor Media or Arran, rather than Bactria, as the realm of Vish- 
taspa and also as the home of Zoroaster. In his latest article on 
the subject (ZDMG. xlv. 280 seq., 1887), Spiegel points out one or 
two more points to strengthen the western view. An allusion to 
Armenia, for example, is claimed to be found in the Avesta (Yt. 
5. 72). He draws attention also to the association of Hystaspes’ 
name with Media and the west, by Chares of Mitylene (cf. p. 73 
above),' and by Lactantius, who makes Hystaspes a king of Media 
(p. 154 above); and he throws renewed doubts upon the existence 
of the Bactrian kingdom maintained by Duncker.’ 

Several other scholars are of like opinion regarding Media and 


1 See also Hyde, p. 818. Reference in Sitzb. der K. B. Acad. 1884, p. 316 
to Istakhr (Persepolis) has been made seq. (1884). Again, ibid. (Zweiter 
above, pp. 91, 97. Artikel) in ZDMG. xlv. 187 seq, 

2 See also Hyde, p. 315. | (1891). 

Spiegel, Vistagpa oder Hystaspes 4Cf. also his later remarks in 
und das Reich von Baktra, in Sybel’s ZDMG. xii, 296 (1887), xlv. 197 (1891), 
Histor, Zeitschrift, N. F. 8, Bd. 44, lili. 193 (1898). 
pp. 1-21 (1880). Also Ueber das 5 ZDMG. xli. 288, 289, 292 seq. 
Vateriand und Zeitalier des Awesti, , 
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| este Tran. Eugen Wilhelm upholds Spiegel’s identification 
of the Hyaonians with the Chionite and locates them on the west 
side of the Caspian Sea. The associated Avestan word varasaka 
(Yt. 9. 31 = Yt. 17. 51) is likewise a proper name, ie, Varedhaka, ef. 
Vertae, of Ammianus Marcellinus; and Ay. hunu (Yt. 5. 54) desig- 
nates the Huns.. Lehmann expresses his opinion very strongly 
that the ancient Vishtéspa was not a Bactrian prince, but that he 
ruled in western Iran, in Media; that Zoroaster had nothing what- 
soever to do with Bactria, where the crude civilization of his time 
would have been unsuited for his teaching, but that Media fur- 
nished exactly the soil that was needed for it to bear fruit.? Darme- 
steter several times expressed himself in favor of the west for the 
entire scene of early Zoroastrianism, because he considered the 
Bactrian tradition rather to be late.* 

Justi. The most recent authority to touch upon the question 
and to uphold the western view is Justi (Die diltesie iranische 
Religion und thr Stifter Zarathushtra).* A brief summary of the 
deductions on this point in his important treatise is given. The 
numbered divisions are my own: — 

1. The Avesta itself does not place either the home of Zoroaster 
or the kingdom of Vishtaspa in Bactria, nor mention either name 
in alluding incidentally to the city of Bactria. The rise of the 
Bactrian kingdom was post-Achaemenian. The transferrence of 
Vishtaspa’s capital to Bactria, as is done in later times, is purely 
artificial. Spiegel’s arguments are sufficient to overthrow the whole 
theory of a Bactrian origin of the Iranian religion. 

2. The allusions to the sacrifices by Vishtaspa and Zairivairi on 
the Frazdanava and Daityd, and to Arejat-aspa as a Hyaona, are 
examined in their eastern aspect and in the western light. In 
Justi’s opinion the Daitya may be the Araxes on the northern 
boundary of Adarbaijin, and the Frazdanava is more likely, 
perhaps, to be the Armenian Hrazdin. Acts of worship performed 
in the Adarbaijin territory would be appropriate to Iranians. 


1 Wilhelm, ZD MG. xlii. 96-101. i. 10-13; Zend-Avesta, tr. SBE. iv. 
2Edy. Lehmann, Die Perser in Introd, xivii-liii (ist ed.); and his later 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch statement, p. lxvii (2d ed.), together 
der Religions-Geschichte (nene Aufl.) with Ze ZA. iii. p. bexxili, where nu- 
ii. 159-160. See also his comment on meroussuggestions and hints are given. 
Phraortes, p. 156. 4 In Preussische Jahrbiicher, Bd. 88, 
® Darmesteter, Eiudes Iraniennes,  p. 255 seq., 1897. 








¥ g 
placed in the Caucasus region and Gilan. Like the later Huns, — 
the invasion of Arejat-aspa may have been made through the moun- Wr 
tainous country to the west of the Caspian Sea. 

3. It is notable that of the three most sacred fires one (Adhar 
Gushnasp) belongs originally to Adarbaijan, one (Adhar Xurrah, or 
Farnbag) to Persis (Istakhr), and one (Adhar Barzhin Mithr) to 
Khorassin, but none to Bactria. Yet see note at foot of this page.’ 

4, Media was the native place of Zoroaster, and it was also the 
home and realm of Vishtaspa. But Kavi Vishtaspa was not a great 
king, not a ‘king of kings’ (Ane. Pers. wsiyadiya xsdyabiyandm) ; 


he was rather a minor prince (dai#hupaiti) of Median Ragha. The — 


suggestion is conjecturally put forward that we might, perhaps, 
assume that some great king of Media later accepted the religion 
and made it current in the world. Such a monarch would haye been 
the Median Fraoreta (Phraortes) ‘Confessor, who may have adopted 
the faith and have thus received a Zoroastrian name. The father of 
Phraortes also had a Zoroastrian name as he was called Kyaxares 
(i.e. HuvaxSatara), beside his ordinary title Dahyauka. 

5. Finally, by way of illustration, Atropates and his suecessors 
in Atropatene were zealous adherents of Zoroastrianism from 
Achaemenian times, and the Gathds themselves show a religious 
intolerance that still remains typical of the Magi in Sassanian 
times, and is characteristic of the fanaticism that marks the later 
Assassins who likewise had their origin in Atropatene.? I may also 
add that Justi wrote me that it was only after long and careful con- 
sideration that he came to these conclusions and abandoned the 
view that Bactria was the home of Zoroastrianism or that Zoro- 
aster perished there.® 

Additional Arguments.—- Some other arguments might be added to 
these already given in support of the west. For example :— 

1. Vishtaéspa and Hutaosa in the Avesta both were Naotairyans. 
The comment in ZAt-sparam places Notar in the west, sixty leagues 
from Cist, as explained above (p. 193, n.1). If Vishtasp be asso- 


4 Justi, op. cit. p. 257; but with 
regard to the Farnbag fire he seems to 
have overlooked the statement in Bd. 
17. 6; see p. 99, n. dand p, 217 above, 
‘The question whether Bactria has any 
volcanic or petroleum fires might ac- 


count for their not generally being con- 
nected with that particular region, __ 
2 Cf, op. cit. pp. 259, 256. 
8 Letters dated Jan. §, 
June 12, 1897, 


1897, and — 
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family came from the west. It is true that this might be quite pos- 
sible in royal lines, and there actually seems to have been some 
change of dynasty or break in the succession when Vishtisp came to 
the throne, as noted by Justi,’ so this argument would not necessarily 
militate finally against the east; it is only a matter of proportionate 
probability. On account of the Ragh and Notar allusion it would 
be convenient to accept Vishtdsp as also belonging to the west. 

2. The two Avesian Yasht fragments (Yt, 23. 4, 24. 2) give 
among the blessings which Zoroaster wished might accrue to Vish- 
tispa the boon: ‘Mayest thou be able to reach the Razha, whose 
shores lie afar, as Vafra Navaza was able.’ According to Darme- 
steter the circumambient stream Raha in the Avesta is to be 
identified with the Tigris? This might, therefore, be used as a 
ground for placing Vishtaspa’s kingdom in the west, but not neces- 
sarily so; the wish of a wide-extended kingdom might hold equally 
good if the star of Vishtdsp’s empire were moving from the east 
westward. 

3. As the Avesta constantly speaks of idolaters, unbelievers, 
devil-worshippers (daéva-yasna) it might be suggested that Zoroas- 
ter’s reform was especially directed against the Yezidis, or devil 
worshippers, of the region about the Caspian Sea.° 

4. Arejat-aspa as noted above, p. 211, is represented in the Avesta 
(Yt. 5. 116) as offering sacrifice near the sea Yourukasha (the 
Caspian Sea) —upa zrayd vouru-kasom— asking for victory over 


Vishtaspa and (later addition) Zairivairi* It might be claimed that . 


we have Vishtaspa’s enemy not only on the Caspian Sea, but pos- 
sibly on the west side of it, although the expression with upa might 
equally refer to the eastern side of the Caspian which is still oceu- 
pied by Turkomans. 

5, A somewhat fanciful conjecture might be made that we may 


1 Justi, op. cit., pp. 246, 252,onapos- London, 1893; Bassett, Persia, the 
gible change of dynasty, and Spiegel, Land of the Imams, pp. 31-338, New 
ZDMG. xiv. 196-198, Cf. p.70, n.2 York, 1886. 
above. * The mention of Zairivairi would 

4 te ZA. ii, 382, n,. 78, 78; but imply that the first invasion is in- 
Geiger, OTK. map, makes Rawha the’ tended if we follow the division into 
Yaxartes. two wars, p. 105. Notice may here 

On the Yezidis, see Browne, A be taken of what is said of Zariadres 
Year Amongst the Persians, p. 622, and his realm on p. 73 above. 





ciated with Balkh, one would then have to assume that only his 
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perhaps have an allusion to the west (possibly Persepolis?) in the - 
Dinkart reference to the ‘treasury of Shapigan’ (or Shaspigin, — 

Shapin, or Shizigin—for such are the readings allowed by the 
MSS.), in which Vishtasp deposited the original codex of the 
Avesta! As further related in the Dinkart this fell into the hands 


i i | of the Greeks and was translated into their tongue. The treasury 
an) of the archives is usually associated with Persepolis.’ 
ty 6. Hamzah of Isfahan connects Vishtasp with Persia, for he 


makes him build a city in the district of Darabjard in the province 
of Persia.’ he 
Résumé of the Western View. — The more general claim in favor 
of western Iran is, that the religion was probably developed in the 
| country where Zoroaster himself arose; that in his day Bactria was 
wit! still int the earliest stages of civilization and its name is not con- 
Od yy nected éither with his or with Vishtdsp’s in the older texts; that 
” Media, on the other hand, would have been a suitable field for his 
teaching and that the allusions to the west give a more consistent 
ih theory’ fér ancient times. It is claimed, moreover, that Vishtaspa’s 
foe, Arejat-aspa, belonged to western Ivan, on the ground of identi- 
| fying the Hyaona with the classic Chionitz and of placing these in 
the Gaspian region. Finally, Vishtaspa was a minor king, and it is 
possile that the Median ruler Fraortes (‘Confessor’) may have 
AY made Zoroastrianism the national religion of Media. ‘The devil- 
isi worshippers of the Avesta would answer to the later Yezidis of the 
western territory. 


General Summary 





xt >So 


i Dk. $. § 8, 7. 7. 8, n., 5. 3. 4; 
SBE. xxxvii. p. xxxi ; SBE. xlvii. pp. 
82, 127. 

2See also Tabari (p. 675, Leyden 
ed.) : ‘ Bishasp sent this (archetype) to 
a place in Istakhr called Darbisht’ 
(vocalization uncertain), Gottheil, Ref- 
erences to Zoroaster, p. 37. The same 


: iy ' Although we may agree that Zoroaster by birth arose in western 
Ise Iran, we cannot be equally sure that the chief seat of his activity 
We was also there. Both sides of the latter question have been pre- 
ae sented, as were the former. ‘The classical references (as early as the 
§ second century A.D.) would imply the possibility of Bactria or the 
‘ety 


is repeated from Tabari by Bundari 
(with reading Zarbisht?) in Hyde, 
Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. pp. 314-316. 
See also above, Chap: VIIL., p. 97. 

2 See Hamzah, ed. Gottwaldt, ii. 26, 
and ef. Darab D. P. Sanjana, Geiger’s 
Rastern Iranians, ii, 212, note by 


Spiegel. 
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east, aS a scene, as well as of Media (Persia) and the west. This 
fact might be interpreted that he taught in the east, though he arose 
in the west. The Avesta does not decide the case. An allusion to 
_the scene of Vishtaspa’s two sacrifices may equally refer to Seistan, 
and to Media and Atropatene. From evidence in Pahlavi literature, 
we know that Zoroaster himself was in Seistin for a while, during 
the early part of his prophetic career. From the same source we 
also know he was in Turan, and the Gathas allude to a Turanian 
adherent. This would seem to speak, in part at least, for eastern 
Tran, even if his patron Vishtdspa ruled in western Iran. From the 
Pahlavi and later Zoroastrian literature, the scenes of the Holy Wars 
would appear to have been located rather toward the east, in Mery 
and Khorassin. On the other hand, the silence of the Avesta on 
some vital points in connection with the east, together with an infer- 
ence that Vishtaispa belonged to the same country as Zoroaster, and . 
spoke the same dialect, would argue rather in behalf of western 
Iran. This latter view would be strengthened if the existence of a 
Bactrian kingdom at an early period be doubted. The majority of 
franian specialists, perhaps, seem to have felt that a stronger case 
can be made for Media and the west as the scene alike of Zoroaster’s 
activity and his birth. On the other hand, later tradition, which 
includes Mohammedan-Iranian sources, is almost unanimous in. pla- 
cing Vishtasp’s kingdom in Bactria, which is claimed to have been 
founded by Lohraisp. Having now presented both sides of the 
question, we may refrain from drawing a conclusion between the two 
views, for the present, and content ourselves with recalling what 
was said at the outset, that Zoroaster was a reformer, and he had a 
mission ; in modern times the field of a great missionary’s work is 
not usually confined to a single part of a country, whatever it may 
have been in ancient times. 
Q 
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APPENDIX V 


CLASSICAL PASSAGES MENTIONING ZOROASTER’S 
| NAME 


Corzecrep with the help of my student and friend Louis H. Gray, 
Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, to whom 
I wish to express my thanks with sincerity for his constant readi- 
negs to give assistance, especially in collecting the so-called Zoro- 

astrian Logia. His kind aid is much appreciated. — A. V. W. J. 


The list is confined simply to such passages as mention Zoroaster by name, 


Its compass might have been greatly extended if allusions to Magi, Persians, 
Hystaspes, or the like, had been included, | 
Much material from the Classics had already been gathered by Barnabé 
Brisson, De Regio Persarum Principatu, Paris, 1590 ; Hyde, Religio veterum 
Persarum, Oxon. 1700, The first systematic and excellent collection, however, 
of classical references on Persian subjects in general was made by J. F. Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta, Anhang z. 2ten Bd. 3ter Theil, Leipzig und Riga, 1783. This is 
still one of the standards. A different arrangement of the material is found 
in Rapp, Die Religion der Perser und der tibrigen Iranter nach d. Griechischen 
und Rimischen Quellen, in ZDMG. xix. p. 4 seq., Xx. p. 49 seq. (translated into 


English by K. R. Cama, Religion and Customs of the Persians, Bombay, 


1876-1879) ; it should be consulted, as it includes algo Persian and Magian 
subjects. Consult also Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien, pp. 260-313, 
Berlin, 1863 (translated into English by Darab D. P, Sanjana, Zarathushtra in 


the Gathds, pp. 65-141, Leipzig, 1897). On special classical references, see, 


likewise, Jackson in JAOS. xv. 221-232; xvii. 1-22. 


ALPHABETIC LIST OF AUTHORS AND EDITIONS 


1. Look for the author under his approximate date given in this list, or consult 
reference by section (§). 

2. Those marked with an asterisk (*) are cited as authorities by other writers or 
are mentioned by them. 


Abdias, in Fabricius, Codex apocryph. Novi Test. i. 402-742, Hamb. 1719. 
See § 50. | Y 

Afer, C. Marius Victorinus (a.p. first half fourth century), ed. Migne, Patrolog. 
Lat. tom. 8. See § 23. 
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gathias Scholiastikos (¢, a.p. 486-589), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 88, 

See § 35. 

Ailios Theon, see Theon. 

Ainaias of Gaza (fl, a.p. 487), ed. Barthius, Leipzig, 1655. See § 94. 

Aleuinus (4.0. 735-804), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 100-101. See § 40. 

Alexander Poluhistor (n.o. first century), see § 4, also cited under Georgios 
Sunkellos, § 41. 

Ammianus Marcoellinus (¢. 4.p. 330-400), ed. Gardthausen, Leipzig, 1874. See 
§ 22. 

Anathemas against Manichmans, see § 42. 

Anonymi Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862 (same vol. as Diog. Laert.). 
See under Plato, § 1. 

Apuleius Madaurensis (temp. Antonini Pii), ed. Hildebrand, Leipzig, 1842. 
See § 11. 

* Aristotle (n.c. 384-322), cited under Pliny ; Diog. Laert. 

* Aristoxenos (fl, p.c. 318), cited under Origen, Contr. Har. i. 

Arnobius (c, a.p. 295), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 5. See § 16. 

* Athenokles (date unknown), cited under Agathias. 

Augustinus (4.p. 364-430), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat, tom. 32-47. See § 28. 

Aurelius Prudentius (4.p. 848-c. 410), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1824, 
See § 26. 


Basilios (a... 829-879), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 29-82. See § 20. 
* Berosos (c. B,0. 250), cited by Aguthias, 


Cedrenus, see Georgios Kedrenos, 

Chaldwan Oracles or Zoroastrian Logia, see § 51. 

Chronicon Paschale (a.p. 627, last date), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom, 92, See 
§ 39. 

Claudianus Mamertus (a.p. fifth century, second half), ed. Engelbrecht, Vienna, 
1885. See § 81. 

Clemens Alexandrinus (a.p. first century, end), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom, 
8-9. See § 13. 

Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome, c. a.p. 91, but probably the works ascribed 
to him to be assigned later), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 1-2. See § 12. 

Cornelius Alexander Poluhistor, see Poluhistor. 

Cotelerius, ed. SS. Patrum, gui temp. apost. floruerunt Opera, Paris, 1672. See 
§ 42. 

Cyrillus Alexandrinus (d. a.p. 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 68-77. See 
§ 29. 

*Deinon (date unknown), cited under Diogenes Laertius. 

Diodoros Sikelos (temp. Augusti), ed. Miiller, Paris, 1857. See § 8. 

* Diodoros of Eretria (temp. Augusti), cited by Origen, Contr. Heer. i. 

Diogenes Laertios (fir. c. a.p. 210), ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862, See § 15. 

Dion Chrusostomos (born c. a.p, 50), ed. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1857. See § 7. 


Epiphanios (a.p. 320-402), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 41-43. See § 21. 
* Buboulos (date unknown), cited by Porphurios, de Antr. nymph, 
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Euchologion, sive Rituale Grecorum, ed. Goarius, Paris, 1647, See under 
* Eudemos of Rhodes (n.c. fourth century), cited by Diog. Laert. 


* Eudoxos (c. 0. 866) cited by Pliny ; Diog. Laert. | 
Eusebios (¢. a.p. 264-340), Chronicon, ed. Aucher, Venice, 1818. Soe § 18. 


Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, ree, Miiller, 5 vols. Paris, 1841-1874. 


Geoponica siue Cassiani Bassi Scholastica de re rustica Ecloge (a.p, sixth 
century), ed. Beckh, Leipzig, 1895. See § 36. 

Georgios Hamartolos (c. a.p. 860), Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 110. See § 48. 
See also under Chron. Pasch. 


* Georgios Kedrenos (c. a.p. 1100), see under Chron, Pasch., and also Migne, 


Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121. 

Georgios Sunkellos (a.p. eighth century, last half), ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1829. 
See § 41. 

%* Gregorios (¢. A.D. 329-389), cited by Mich. Glukas. 

Goarius, ed. EdxoNbyuv, Paris, 1647. See § 42. 

Gregorius Turensis (4.b, 538-593), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 71.. See § 37. 


Hamartolos, see Georgios Hamartolos. 

* Hekataios (d. ¢. B.c. 476), cited by Diog. Laert. 

* Hellanikos of Lesbos (c, 8.0, 496-411), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 

* Herakleides of Pontos (c. n.0. 360), cited by Plutarch, Ady. Colot., of. also 
Anathemas and Petros Sikelos. 

Herennios or Philo of Byblos, see wnder Eusebios. 

* Hermippos (c. B.c, 200), cited by Pliny ; Diog. Laert. 

* Hermodoros Platonikos (u.c. fourth century), cited by Pliny ; Diog, Laert, 

* Flerodotos (c. B.c. 484-420), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 

Hieronymus (A.D. 331-420), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 22-80. See § 24. 


Hugo de St. Victore (d. a.p. 1141), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat, tom. 175-177, 


See § 46. 
Isidorus (¢. a.D. 570-636), ed, Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 81-84. See § 38. 


8. Iohannes Chrusostomos (a.p. 354-407), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr, tom. 47-64. 
See § 25. 

Tohannes Ludos (born c. a.p. 490), ed. Bekker, Bonn, 1827, See § $2. 

* Tohannes Malalas (a.p. sixth century, first part), see under Chron. Pasch, and 
also Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 97. 

Tustinus (temp. Anton. ?), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1822. See § 10. 

Tulius Solinus, see Solinus. 


Kassianos Bassos, see Geoponica, 

Kedrenos, see Georgios Kedrenos. ; 
* Kelsos (a.p. second century), cited by Origen, Contr. Cels. i, 
*Kephalion (a.p. second century), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 
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| * Ktesias (fr. B.c. 398), cited by Diodoros Sikelos ; Georg. Sunkell. 
Kurillos Alexandrinos (d. a.p, 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 65-77. See 
§ 29. 


Logia of Zoroaster, so-called, § 51. 
Lukianos (temp. Antoninorum), ed. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1858. See § 9. 


Magika Logia of Zoroaster, so-called, see § 51. 
Michael Glukas (a.p. twelfth century, first half), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 
158. See § 47. 
Migne edition, Patrologis Cursus Completus, Series Greca, Paris, 1867-1866. 
tomm. 1-2 Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome ce. a.p, 91), 
nf 8-9 Clemens Alexandrinos (end of first century a.v.), 
$F 11-17 Origenes (a.p. 185-254), 
te 29-82 Basilios (A.p. 820-879). 
ae 41-43 Epiphanivos (a.p. 320-402). 
os 47-64 §S. lohannes Chrusostomos (a.p, 354-407). 
i 68-77 Kurillos Alexandrinos (d. a.p. 444), 
a 80-84 Theodoretos Kuraios.(d. a.p. 457), 


hy 87 Prokopios Gazaios (end of fifth century a.p.), 

a 88 Agathias Scholastikos (c. a.p. 636-582). 

ss 92 Chronicon Paschale (last date a.p. 627). 

66 97 Iohannes Malalas (early part of sixth century 4.p.), 

© 101-104 Photios (c. 820-c. 891 a.v.). 

es 104 Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.p.? vide Krum- 
bacher, Gesch. der byzant. Lit.?, Miinchen, 1897, p. 78), 

110 Georgios Hamartolos Monachos (wrote c. a.p. 850). 

“6 121 Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh century a.p.), 

se 158 Michael Glukas (a.p. twelfth century, first half). 

Migne edition, Patrologie Cursus Completus, Series Latina, Paris, 1878-1879. 
tom. 5 Arnobius (c. a.p. 295). 

“6 8 ©. Marius Victorinus Afer (a.p. fourth century, first half), 

he 22-30 Hieronymus (A.p, 331-420). 

6 31 Orosius (a.p. fifth century, first half). 

sf 32-47 Augustinus (a.p. 354-430). 

as 71 Gregorius Turensis (a.p. 588-593). 


ss 81-84 Isidorus (c. a.v. 570-636). 

* 100-101 Alcuinus (A.p. 735-804). 

‘* 175-177 Hugo de St. Victore (ob. a.p, 1141), 
se 198 Petrus Comestor (d, a.p. 1178), 


Nikolaos of Damascus (n.o. first century), cites Xanthus of Lydia. See § 2. 


Oracles of Zoroaster, see § 61. 
Origenes (a.p. 185-254), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom, 11-17. See § 14. 








Orosiue pen fifth euibiey, first halt), ed. Migne, alg! Lat, tom. ah. i 
See § 27. i 
* Ostanes, cited under Pliny ; : Eusebios. 


* Panodoros (fl. a.p. 400) cited under Georg, Sunkell. 

Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.p.? vide Krambacher, Gesch. der 
byzant. Lit.2, Miinchen, 1897, p. 78), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 104. 

Petrus Comestor (d. a.p. 1178), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom, 198, See § 49. 

* Philon of Byblos (a.p. second century, first half), cited by Eusebios, 

Photios (c. a.p. 820-891), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 101-104, See § 44. 

Platon (.c, 427-348) and Scholia, ed. Baiter, Orelli, Winckelmann, Ztirich, 1839, 
See § 1. | 

Plinius Secundus (A.v. first century), ed. de Grandsagne, Paris, 1827--1832, 
See § 5. 

Ploutarchos (c, a.p. 46-120), Vite ed. Déhner, Paris 1857-1862. See § 6. 


-Ploutarchos (¢. a.p. 46-120), Scripta Moralia ed. Diibner, Paris, 1841-1866, 


See § 6. 


- Poluhistor, see Alexander Poluhistor and Solinus Polyhistor. 


Porphurios (a.p. 238-806), de Antro Nymph, ed, Herscher, Paris, 1858. See § 17, 


Porphurios (a.p. 288-806), Vita Protag. et Plotini, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862. 


See § 17. 

Prokopios Gazaios (A.v. fifth century, end), ed. Migne Patrolog. Gr. tom. 87. 
See § 33. 

Prudentius, see Aurelius Prudentius. 


Scholiasticus Bassus, see Geoponica, 

Scholion to Plato, see § 1. 

*Simakos = Symmachos (a.v. fourth century ?), see under Agathias, ti, 24, 

Solinus Polyhistor, ©. Iulius (a.p. third century), ed. Salmasius, Utrecht, 1689, 
See § 19. 

Suidas (believed to be a.p. tenth century, but date not known), ed. Kuster, 
Cambridge, 1705. See § 45. 

Sunkellos, see Georgios Sunkellos. 


Theon Smermaios (temp. Hadriani), in Walz’s Rhetores Greci, Stuttg. u, 
Ttibingen, 1882-1836. See § 8. 

Theodoretos Kuraios (d. a.p. 467), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 80-84, 
See § 30. 

* Theodoros of Mopsuestia (a.p. sixth century), cited by Photios. 

Theologoumena Arithmetika, ed, Ast, Leipzig, 1817. See § 48. 

* Theopompos (fl. p.c. 388), cited by Diog. Laert.; Ainaios of Gaza, 


Victorinus, see Afer. 


Xanthos of Lydia (s.c, fifth century), cited by Nikolaos of Damascus ; Diog. 
Laer, 


* Zoroaster, cited under Pliny ; Clemen, Strom.; Origenes ; Eusebios, Preep. Ev. ; 
Ainaias of Gaza ; Geoponica. 
Zoroastrian Logia, so-called, see § 51. 
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§ 1, Pinta! 
(B.0, 427-347) 


Alkibiades Protos, 121 E-122 A (a spurious work, perhaps 
by Alexarenos of Teos, an elder contemporary of Plato and the first 
to compose Socratie dialogues. See Bergk, Griechische . Literatur- 
geschichte, Berlin, 1887, iv. 469): ésrecdav 88 érréras yévwvrae of sraides, | 
ért rods imzous Kat rt rovs rovtwv didackddrous povrdat, cat ent ras Onpas 
dpyovrat tévat. Sis érra Sé yevopavov ér@v tov aida mapadapBdvovew ods 
éxeivoe BacrAciovs radaywyors évoudlourw* iol b& éfercreytvor Tlepody oi 
dpurrot Sdfuvres év HAckig. rérrapes, 6 re gopwraros Kai 6 dixacdrares Kal 6 
codpovérraros kai 6 dvdperaros. dy 6 wey payelay re OWdoxe iv Zwpo- 
derpov rod ‘Qpopdlov,’ — dori d& rotro Gedy Ocpareia, -— Siddoxe 8% «al +d 
Baorrixd + 6 St Sexatoraros GAnGeveuy dea wavrds rod Biov, «.T.A. | 


Scholion on the First Alkibiades: érréras] 9 da 70 Tov 
Aoyov rére dpxecOae reAcrodaban, Hy Sua. 75 Tov Zwpoderpyy C yevopevoy erav 
cwumpnorat, elra wera. A’ xpdvous eEyynoarbar TG Bagel ris GAns hirovodias, 
H os TO MiOpa oixelov tov C dpibmdv, dv diadhepdvrws ot Tlépom oéBovow. 

Zupoderpys dpyawrepos éfaxuryiAlas ereow elvae A€yerar TLAdrwvog* Sy 
of piv “BAAnva, of 8&8 rOv ex ris trip riv meydAnv Oddracorav ipredpov dpyn- 
pévwry [raida] dact, raody te copiay “mapa Tod dyafod Saiuovos éxpabeiv, 
rouréarw émirvxois vormaros* ob dy eis EAAQUKVY pwovav peradpaldpevoy 
rovvona Tov daotpobdtny SnAot. tyshoad te adrovy rv dvaxexwpyxviay dia- 
yoyny raOv Ravin, Kat On THY TOY duprixow Grroyny, TvyYpapprara. Te deadopa 
karadimety, €€ dv Kal deikvvcOa rpta Hep dirtocoias vat Kar’ abrév, 
dbvetxov, oikovopmiKey, TOMLTLKOY. 


Scholion to the Republic, X. p. 600 B: WvOayopas Mry- 
wapxou daxrvdtoyAdpov, Tuppyvds. veos 5@ Sv HAGev éx Tuppyvor «is Sapov, 
kal Sujcovcre Pepexvdous rod Suplav, <tra “Eppyoddpavros, ey Bdpw ducorv, 
era “ABdpidos rob “YrepBopéov kai Zdparos rod Mdyov. el ots. td 
Aiyurriov Kal XodSalwy éradelfy. 

Anonymi Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 7 (Paris, 1862) : 
pepabnxas Se [ sc. 6 WAdrwv] ort tiv dpynv dxov ris hiAocvodias ot Tuda- 
yopeot dro Aiytrrov, hAGev eis Alyurrov, xal Karopbwras éxetore Tiv yewper~ 
play Kal riyv teparixyy dvexdpnoe. lr’ €APdv els Bowixnv wepiérvye éxcivre 
Heporais cat €uabe rap abrots tiv Zapodarpov radeiav. 


1 Two Parisian MSS. (1811, 1812-—— Becker’s E, F) read dpofduov. 
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$2. Xanthos (n.c. Fifth Century), quoted by Nikolaos of 
Damascus (s.c. First Century) 


This entire passage is in Nikolaos of Damascus (n.c. first century) (Miller, 
FGH. iii. 409). Xanthos wrote n.c. 465-426 (cf. Christ, Griech. Latera- 
turgesch.2 278; Bergk, op. cit. 240) (in Miiller’s Fragm. Hist. Gree. i. 
pp. 36-44). 

Fragm. 19 (Muller, p. 42): Kpolow piv ob raxd oréyarpa roppupovy 
trepéretvov’ tots 5 dvOpdrros Ta pev bd Lédhov Kat Naiharros taparropc- 
yous, Ta St Sd trav dorpaway, Karararoupévors bd TOV i@mwy TpaXyuvopevov 
mpds tov Wodov rav Bpovr&y, Seimara daipovia évérurrev, Kal ol Te THS 
BuiBirrns xpnopol kat ra Zwpoderpov Adyra eloyje. Kpotoov piv otv éBouv 
tri padXov 7 dda owleav~ adrol 88 Karamimrovres els yijv mpooeKvvour, - 
ehptveay maps tod Beod airovperon, art dé rwes @arfv mpoedopevov 
riwvov onpelwv SuBpov yevnodpevoy Kat dvapévey Thv wpav exeivyy. Tov 
ye pay Zwpodarrpyy UWéprat dx’ éxelvou Sucirav, pyre vexpovs xalew, pyr’ 
dArws puatvew wip, Kat mérAa rovro Kaberras 10 vonysov tore PeBatw- 
OdLevot. 

See also Xanthos cited below under Diogenes Laertios, § 15. 


§ 3. Diodoros Sikelos 
(Wrote in the Reign of Augustus) 


Lib. I. 94.2: xad wap’ érépas S¢ mredoow veo mapadédora todro ro 
yévos THs emwvolas brdpfor Kal woAdov dyobav airov yevécOar rots weadetor ” 
mapa. pev yap trois Aptavots Zabpavarny ioropota. rov dyaOov Saipova mpoo- 
ronrarbar Tous vopous adr@ diddvat, mapa dé rois dvopalopévors Térous rots 
drabavarilover ZéApokw Scoavrus tiv ow Eorlay, rapa dé rois "Tovdaious 
Muvoy rov "lad émxadovpevor Geov, x.7.A. 


II. 6. 1-2: $ 8 of Nivos perd rocatrys Swapews orpareioas cis THV 
Baxrpiaviy jvayxdlero, SuracBddwv’ ray rérev Kal orevov Ovrav, Kara 
udpos yew thy SWapw. % yop Baxrptar) xwpa woAAats Kal peydAacs 
oixovpévy mode, pilav pev elyev erupaverrdrny, ev q ovvéBawe dvar Kai 
ri Bacidea: airy & exadetro piv Boxrpa, peyba 8& Kat rp Kara rhy 
dxpémodw Sxupérntt word macdv dépepe. Bamrekov & adris 'Ofvdprys? 
karéypavev daravras tovs év Aixig otpareias Svras, of rov dpiOuov nOpolcbn- 
gay els rerrapdxovra ppiddas. dyadaBdv obv riv divapty Kal ols mroAepelors 

2 Gilmore, duexdAwy. 
® Codd. A, B, D,Etadprns; F, 6 Hadprns ; G, M, 4 Zadprns (Gilmore). 
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Gravricas trepi tas cicBodds, clare pépos ris rod Nivov erparias ela BaXrev. 
drei 0 dofev ixavoy droheByxtvar rav wodenlwv whnbos els 7d redlov, eSt¢rate 
tiv idiav Sivauw. -yevouérys 8 ptxns loxupas of Baxrpiavol rods “Acov- 
plous rpepdpevor kal rov Sixypsy péxpe Tov trepxepevov spay wood pgyot, 
débGepav ray rodcuiwr eis déxa pupuddas. pera d& radra mdoys rhs duvd- 
pews eirBadovons kparovpevort rots wAxOeo, kara woes dreydpncay, Exacrrot 
rais idiacs rarpiot BonOjcovres. ras wiv obv dAas 6 Nivos éxepdcaro padiws, 
7a 5¢ Baxrpa did re riv éxupdryra Kal ras év adrf wapacxevas PSvvarea Kare 
Kpdros éAciv. moduxpdvov" 8% rijs woAcopxias yevouérys 5 rijs Meuspdpedos 
dvijp épwrtxds Exwv mpos TH yovaika Kal cvorparevdpevos 7G BaciAed, pere- 
réuparo riv GvOpwrov. 7 8 cuvéce Kal réAun Kal rots GAs rors mpos 
émipaveay ouvreivover Kexopnynuévy, Kapdv OAoBev érideigacba riv idlav 
dpernv. mparov prev obv woMav juepay Sddv wédAovea Sicropever Oar rroddy 
draypareiaaro, d' Hs ovK jy diayviovar Tov srepiBeBrAnputvov worepov dsnjp 
dor 7 yovy. adtry 8 fv edypyoros abr7y wpds re ras év Tols Kavnarw bdor- 
wopias, eis 7d Suarnpijra tov rod cdparos xpira, al mpds Tas bv Ta rparrev 
§ BovAoiro xpelas, cbxivgros ofca Kal veavixy. Kal 7d cvvo\ov rovatry Tis 
driv avry xépis Gof vorepov Miyjdovs iyyoapévovs ris Actas, dopey rv 
Repipdpdos arodyv, kai pera ravl Spuoiws Udpras. mapayevopérm 8 els 
viv Baxrptayny, Kat xaracKkeyapévy Ta mwepl riv wodwopkiay, ddpu Kard. pry 
Ta media, Kal rovs elepddous tiv réorwv mporBodds ywvoyevas, wpds 88 Thy 
dxporodw ovdéva mpoctovra, da rv dyxupdrnra’ Kal robs evdov daoeXourdras 
ras tvravdoi? dudakds, Kat raperiBonOodvras rots éri rav Kdrw retyday KivdSv- 
vevouat, Sidrep rapar\aBotca ray orparwriv trois merpoBareiy «iwOdras, 
Kat pera rovrayv dud rivos xaXerns pdpayyos xporavaBaca, karehdBero mépos 
THs axpoToAews, Kai roils woAwopkotet Td Kata rh weDlov reixyos eojpnvev. of 
& vdov ext rq xarodjwe ris dxpas xararhayévres, (SéAurov ra reiyn, Kat 
Tis Twrnpias dwréyvwcay. 


§4. Kornelios Alexander Poluhistor, quoted by Other Writers 
(a.c. First Century) 


Fragmm, 138-139, apud Clem. Alex. Strom. I. 18 (tom. i. ool. 776, 
ed. Migne) et Cyrill. adv. Iul. IV. p. 133 (tom. ix. col, 705, ed. 
Migne): "Ar€favdpos 52 & 1G epi MvOayopixdv ovpBorww Nalapare 
rG “Agovplp pabyredoa iorope riv UvOaydpay (‘TelextpA rodvrov syoovral 
Tives, OdK €orre O€ ws Erevra SyAwHycera), dxnxotva re rpds Tovras Tadarov 
kat Bpayudvew rov TWvOaydpav Bovrerar. foropet yotv ‘Adétavdpos 6 


4 Miller, woAvyporfov, 4 Miller, évravéea. 
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§ 5. C. Plinius Secundus 
(av. 23-79) 
Nat. Hist. VII. 15: Risisse eodem die quo genitus esset unum 





hominem accepimus Zoroastrem. eidem cerebrum ita palpitasse, ut 


impositam repelleret manum futurae praesagio scientiae. 


XI. 97: Tradunt Zoroastrem in desertis caseo uixisse, ita tempe- 
rato ut uetustatem non sentiret. 


XVIII. 55: Adiecit iis Accius in Praxidico ut sereretur, cum Inna 


esset in Ariete, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquario. Zoroastres sole 


duodecim partes Scorpionis transgresso, cum luna esset in Tauro, 


XXX. 2. 1: Sine dubio illic orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter 
auctores conuenit. sed unus hic fuerit, an postea et alius non satis 
eonstat. Eudoxus, qui inter sapientiae sectas clarissimam utililissi- 
mamque eam intelligi uoluit, Zoroastrem hune sex millibus annoram 
ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit. sic et Aristoteles. Hermippus 
qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit, et uicies centum milla 
uersuum a Zoroastre condita, indicibus quoque uoluminum eius posi- 
tis explanauit, praeceptorem, a quo institutum diceret, tradidit Azo- 
nacem ipsum uero quinque millibus annorum ante Troianum bellum 
fuisse. mirum hoc in primis durasse memoriam artemque tam longo 
aeuo, commentariis non intercedentibus, praeterea nec claris nec con- 
tinuis successionibus custoditam, quotus enim quisque auditu saltem 
cognitos habet, qui soli cognominantur, Apuscorum et Zaratum Medos, 
Babyloniosque Marmarum et Arabantiphocum, aut Assyrium Tarmo- 
endam, quorum nulla extant monumenta?... primus quod extet, 
ut equidem inuenio, commentatus de ea Osthanes, Xerxem regem 
Persarum bello, quod is Graeciae intulit, comitatus; ac uelut semina 
artis portentosae sparsisse, obiter infecto, quacumque commeanerat, 
mundo. diligentiores paulo ante hune ponunt Zoroastrem alium Pro- 
connesium.... est et alia Magices factio, a Mose et Jamne et 
lotape Iudeis pendens, sed multis millibus annorum post Zoroastrem. 


XX XVII. 49: Celebrant et astroitem, mirasque Jaudes eius in 
magicis artibus Zoroastrem cecinisse, qui cirea eas diligentes sunt, 
produnt. 


s 
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re Ibid. 55: Zoroastres crinibus mulierdm similiorem bostrychiten 


nocat. | 
Ibid. 57: Daphniam Zoroastres morbis comitialibus demonstrat. 
‘Thid. 58: Exebenum Zoroastres speciosam et candidam tradit, 


qua aurifices aurum poliunt. 


§ 6. - Ploutarchos 
» 
(About a.v. 46 to about a... 120) 


Vit. Numae, IV.: dpa oty dédv éor, radra ovyxwpovrras ért rovray 
amorev, «i Zareixp kat Mivw xal Zwpoderpy Kat Noud kat Avxoipyy, 
BactAcias KvBepvicr xai wodireias Siaxoopotcw, els 1d ated epolra rd 


daipovior ; 


De Isid, et Osir. XLVI: Kat Soe? rotro rots mAcloros Kal copu- 
Taras. vouilovar yap of piv Peods elvas dio, kabdmep dvreréyvous+ rdv pev 
dyabav, rov d€ havrdwv Snuiovpydv. of St rov ev dpelvova, Oedv, rov 82 
érepov, Saipova Kadovow: domep Zuwpdacrpis 6 pdyos, dv TevraKirx Atos 
éreot trav Tpwixav yeyovévae rpexBvrepov iaropotow. obros otv éxdAet 
rov pev Qpomitnv, rov 8 “Apeydviov- Kal mpocaredalvero, roy piv eorxe~ 
yan puri parwora roy alaOyriv, rov 8 turodw oxdrw Kal dyvolg, péroy 
3 dudow tov MiOpyy evar. bu Kal M@pnv Udpra rdv Meoiryy dvopd- 
ovo. edidage rd pev edxraia Wiew Kal xapurrijpia, To 8 drorpdmava Kal 
exvdpwrd. dav yép rwa Kontovres “Opwmt Kadovevyy ev SAuw, roy gon 
dyaxaAdovvrot kai rov oxdrovs elra pigavres aipnare AKov opayévros, eis 
romov dvidwov éxpépover Kal pirrovor. Kal yap Trav durdv voulLover 7a perv 
Tov dyaGod Oeot, ra 8% rod Kakod Sainovos evar kat rdv Ldov, Sowep kivas 
Kal dpvidas Kal xeporaiovs éxivous, rod dyaod- rod 32 davrov, rods éviSpous 
elvar> 3 Kal rov xretvavra mAcderrovs ebdoumovigovew. 


De defectu Oraculorum, X.: éuol 8 Soxodtor wrelovas Adoa 
Kat petlovas dropias of 76 trav Saydver yévos ev péow Ocdv Kat dvOpd- 
mov, Kal tTpdmov Twa THY Kowwviay ud cuvdyov eis Taird Kal cuvdmrrov 
efeupdvres: cite pdywv tov mepl Zapodorpyy & Adyos obtds éorw, dre 
@paxcos dx’ “Opdeus, cir Alyvarws, } Dpvyws, ds rexyaipdouca tals 
éxarépwht reAerais dvapemrypéva worAd Ovpra Kat wevOya rv dépyrago- 
pévov cat Spwpévev icpdv Spovres. 

Quaest. Conviv. IV. 1. 1: od yap eucuvjunv, dre & Dirov Sr 
Zwoderpov jpiv tworpépe 6 Bri{vos, dv hace papre wore ypnoduevov DAw 
paar Béopare wAjv } ydAakros SuaBiioui wdvra rav Blov. 
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‘bid. IV. 5.2: «al ré dy res Alyurrious alregro ris Towavrys dAoyias ; 
Serov Kal rovs UvOayopixods ioropotor Kal ddrexrpuova hevxdy véBeaGar, Kat 
ray Oararriov pdduora rpiyAys Kal dxadnpys dréyerOar> rods 8 ard Zwpo- 
datpov paryous Tipdy pay év rots pdduora Tov XEpoaiov éxtvor, éybaipev Se 
robs eidpous pis, Kal Tov droKrelvovra arclorous OeodiA Kal paxdpiov 


vowicey ; 


De Animae Procreat in Timaeo, Il. 2: kal Zaparas 6 Wv0a- 
yopov Siddoxodos TavTyY [se. Sudda] piv éxdre rod dpiij.0b pnrépa, 7d Oe Ev 
marépa’ 5d Kat Bedriovas elvan rev dplpav, door rH povdde mporeotKact. 


Thid. XXVIL 2: .. . dvdyeny jv cipapperny ot moot KaAovow * 
"Bumedoxdjs 08 prrlav Spod at vetkos* ‘HpdxAeros 82, waiivrporov dppovinv 
kdapov, Sxoorep Adpys Kal rogov * Tlappevidns 8% has Kal oKdros: *“Avaga- 
ydpas 8& votv Kal drepiay: Zopodatpys dk Gedv Kat Safpova, Tov pev ‘Opo- 
pdadny Kadav, tov o A petavuov. 


Advers. Coloten, XIV. 2: xod yap dy ris douxirov Td BiBdtor 
‘ éypapes; Wa radta cuvribels Tx eyKAjpara ph Tois éxeivow ouvray pac 
dvrvxys, und avardBys cis xeipas "ApurroréAous Ta rept odpavod Kal ra mepe 
Ynxiis, Qcoppdorov 8 7a mpos rods uotkots, ‘HpaxAcidov* 6@ tov Zwpo- 
dorpyy, TO mepl Trav ev adou, TO wept TOV puatkas dmopovpevav, Ackatapyou 
83 ra rept Yoxijs, ev ols mpds TA Kupudrara Kal pepora Tov rowdy vre~ 
vayriovevor TP TAarwn Kal paxdpevor StareAovar, 


§ 7%. Dion Chrusostomos 
(Born about a.p. 50) 


Borysthenica Orat. XXXVI. (vol. ii. p. 60 £, ed. Dindorf) : 
rd 38 lorxvpdv Kal réAdoy dppa rod Atos oddels doa tuvgcev dflus trav 1Hde 
obre “Ounpos obre “Hotodos, d\Aa Zwpodorpys kal pdyov aides qSover wap: 
axelyou pabovres * dv Uépoor A€yovaw Epwre codias Kat Stxacootvys droxw- 
pyoavra tov G\Awv kal’ abrov ev dpe rut Liv* dreura, dpOivat Td Opos 
aupos dvwbev rodA0d KararKpYyavros oweyas te KdeoOat, Tov obv Baotréa 
giv tots é\Xoypyswrdrors Wepody aduxveto Pau wAdnatov, BovAonevoy edgacdat 
rp beg" Kat tov dvSpa éFeAdeiy Ex row rupds drab, havevta 8€ avtrois iAcwy 
Gappety xehevrat Kal Pica Guvoias tiwds, ws PKovros els Tov Tomrov Tod Oeod. 
cvyylyverOal te pera radra ovx drag GAAR Tois Aporra apos dAjOeay 
mepuxoct Kal Tov Geod ouviévat Svvapévors, ots TLéepoar payous exdrerey, 


10On MHerakleides of Pontos, cf. Bihr, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopidie, 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gree. ii. 197 ff; iii, 1142-1144. 





énurrapévovs Oeparreveey TO dapovior, oy ws "BAAnves dyvoig rod deseo 
ovrws dvondhovoww dvOpdrous yonras. 


§ 8. Ailios Theon 
(Flourished about a,p, 126 ?) 


Progymnasmata, 9: od yap e Topps } Mavouyérs, } Swapédpa 
q Aperyou rod Xdxwv Baorréws yur) xpeirrwv tori Kijpov, } Kat val pd Ala 
Xepipayus Zopodarpov tov Baxrpiov, yn ovyxwpyréov xal 7d OprAv rod 
dppevos clvat dvdpadrepov, mids py 7 Svo yuvatkdy dvépaordrwy otodr, 
dopévwy 5% mamro\AGy, 


§9. Lukianos 
(Flourished about a.v. 160) 


Nekuomanteia, 6: xal pol wore dtaypurvotvre rovrwy evexev Eos 
és BaBvAdya é\Povra Senfival rivos trav pdywy tay Zwpodorpov pabytay 
Kal Stadoxwv, yxovov 3 abrovs érrwdats re Kai reAerais turw dvolyay re rod 
Aidov ras miAas kai kardyew ov av Botduvra dopards Kal dricw abbis 
dvamémrretv. 


§ 10. M. Iunian(i)us Iustinus 
(Period of the Antonines ?) 


Hist. Philippicae, I. 1. 9-10: Postremum illi bellum cum 
Zoroastre, rege Bactrianorum, fuit, qui primus dicitur artes magi- 
cas inuenisse, et mundi principia siderumque motus diligentissime 
spectasse. hoe occiso et ipse decessit, relicto impubere adhue filio 
Ninya et uxore Semiramide. 


§ 11. Apuleius Madaurensis 
(Born about a.p, 125) 


Florida, If. 15 (vol. ii. p. 59, ed. Hildebrand): Sunt qui Pytha- 
goram aiant eo temporis inter captiuos Cambysae regis, Aegyptum 
eum adueheretur, doctores habuisse Persarum magos ac praccipue 
Zoroastren, omnis diuini arcanum antistitem, posteaque eum a quo- 
dam Gillo Crotoniensium principe reciperatum. 


De Magia, XXVI. (vol. ii. p. 502 £, ed. Hild.): Auditisne 
magiam, qui eam temere accusatis, artem esse diis immortalibus 
acceptam, colendi eos ac uenerandi pergnaram, piam scilicet et 
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diuini scientem, iam inde a Zoroastre et Oromazo auctoribus suis 
nobilem, coelitum antistitem? quippe quia inter prima regalia 
docetur, nec ulli temere inter Persas concessum est magum esse, 
haud magis quam tregnare. idem Plato in alia sermocinatione de 
Zalmoxi quodam Thraci generis sed eiusdem artis uiro ita seriptum 
reliquit: OepamreverOas dé rv Yuxyy, &h7, & paxdpue, erydais rai, ras be 
drwdds tos Adyous elvat rods Kadovs. quodsi ita est, cur mihi nosse 
non liceat uel Zalmoxis bona uerba uel Zoroastris sacerdotia? 


[bid. XXXI. (p. 514): Pythagoram plerique Zoroastris sectatorem 
similiter magiae peritum arbitrati. | 
Ibid. cap. XC. (p. 615 £.): Si quamlibet modicum emolumen 
prohaueritis, ego ille sim Carinondas uel Damigeron, uel is Moses . 
uel Iannes uel Apollonius uel ipse Dardanus uel quicumque alius 
post Zoroastren et Hostanen inter magos celebratus est. 


$12. Clemens Romanus 
(About a.v. 30-100, but probably written later) 


Recognitiones, LV. 27-29 (tom. i. col. 1826 f., ed. Migne) 
(only in Latin transl. of Rufinus; dates about end of a.v, second 
century. Cf. Schoell, Histoire Abrégée de la litt, grecque sacrée 
et ecclésiastique, Paris, 1832, p. 220 f.; Christ, Griechische Litera- 
turgeschichte, 24 ed. p. 732). 27: Ex quibus unvs Cham nomine, 
ouidam ex filiis suis qui Mesraim appellabatur, a quo Aegyptiorum 
et Babyloniorum et Persarum ducitur genus, male compertam magi- 
| cae artis tradidit disciplinam; hune gentes quae tune erant Zoro- 
astrem appelauerunt, admirantes primum magicae artis auctorem, 
ouius nomine etiam libri super hoc plurimi habentur, hic ergo astris 
multum ae frequenter intentus et uolens apud homines uideri deus, 
uelut scintillas quasdam ex stellis producere et hominibus ostentare 
coepit, quo rudes atque ignari in stuporem miraculi traherentur, cupi- 
‘ensque augere de se huiusmodi opinionem, saepius ista moliebatur 
usquequo ab ipso daemone, quem importunius frequentabat igni suc- 
census concremaretur. 


98: Sed stulti homines qui tune erant, cum debuissent utique 
opinionem, quam de eo conceperant, abicere, quippe quam poenali 
morte eius uiderant confutatam, in maius eum extollunt. extructo | 
enim sepulero ad honorem eius, tanquam amicum dei ac fulminis 
ad caclum uehiculo subleuatum, adorare ausi sunt, et quasi uiuens 
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astrum colere. hine enim et nomen post mortem eius Zoroaster, hoo Shvit 
| | est uiuum sidus, appellatum est ab his, qui post unam generationem = ait 
’ graecae linguae loquela fuerant repleti. hoc denique exemplo etiam eka 
nune multi eos qui fulmine obierint, sepuleris honoratos tamquam 
amicos Dei colunt. hic ergo cum quartadecima generatione coepisset, ie 
quintadecima defunctus est, in qua turris aedificata est, et linguae mh 
hominum multipliciter diuisae sunt. Te 
29: Inter quos primus, magica nihilominus arte, quasi corusco ad 
eum delato, rex appellatur quidam Nemrod, quem et ipsum Graeci 
Ninum uocauerunt; ex cuius nomine Niniue ciuitas uocabulum sum- 
sit. sic ergo diuersae et erraticae superstitiones ab arte magica 
initium sumpsere. 
Et eius, quem supra diximus indignatione daemonis, evi nimis 
molestus fuerat, conflagrasse, busti*cineres tanquam fulminei ignis 
reliquias colligentes hi, qui erant primitus decepti, deferunt ad 
Persas, ut ab eis tanquam diuinus e caelo lapsus ignis perpetuis 
conseruaretur excubiis, atque ut caelestis deus coleretur. 


Homilies (also spurious), TX. 4 f. (tom. ii. col. 244, ed. Migne) : 
& Tod yévous Tovrou yiveral tis Kard Siadoyhy payixda mwapeAndas, dvdpcre 
Nefpdd, domep ylyas evavria rg Veg ppoveiv EAdpevos, dv ot "EAXnves Zwpod- 
orpnv mpoonyoperav. olros peta Tov KataxAvopdv Bacihelas dpexGels Kal 
péyas dv wdyos Tov viv Baciievovros Kaxod réy GporKoroivra Kdopoy dotépa 
apis thy € atrod Barirclas Séow payixals jvdyxate réxvars. 6 02 dre dy 
dpxov dy xai rod Bualouévov tiv efovaiav éxwv, per” dpyis TO THs Barvreios 
mporéxec mip, va mpis Te Tov SpKiopoy ebyvwpovycy, Kat Tov mpwTws dvoy- 
KdoayTa TywpHontat. 

éx tavrns obv Ths €& obpavod xapal wecotons dotpamis 6 pdyos dvatpeBels 
NeBpdd, éx rod cvpBdvros xpdyparos Zwpodotpys perwovopdoIn, did 7d riv 
rod dorrépos kat’ abrod Lacay évexOjvac pony. of 8 dvénra trav Tore dvOpwrew, 
os Suk Thy els Oedv piAlav KepawG perameuOcioay rhv Yuxiv vojicavres, TOU 
odparos Td Nelavov xaropigarres, Tov wey rddov va@ ériunoay év Tépoats, 
tvOa 4 rod mupds Karaopa yétyovev, adrov 82 as Oedv tOpyoKxevoay. rotry 
1@ twodelypart Kat of Aourol éxcioe toby Kepavvd OvyrKovras ws Geodbircis 
Odrrovres vaots Tysdow, Kal TOV TeOvedruy iwv pophav loracw éydApara . . . 

Tépoa xparo ris e€ ovpavod wexovons dotparis AaBovres dvOpaxas TH 
oixela duepirakav tpody Kal ws Oedv otpdvov mporipjoavres Td wp, ws 
mparor mpogkuvycayres, tr’ abrod rod mupds mpary Baorreia reripnvrat’ pel 
ots BaBvArdviot dad rot exe? rupds dvOpaxas xAdpavres Kal diacdoarres els 
ra davtdv Kal mpooxuvipravres Kal airol dxohovOus ¢BactAevoay. 
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$18. Titus Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Died between a,.p. 211-218) 


Stromata L. (tom. i. col. 773, ed. Migne): érjAGe yap [sc. 6 Anudxpi- 
ros *] BaBvdAdvd re cai Mepoi8a wal Alyurrov tots re payixois Kat roils lepetiot 
patyretwv, ZLupwderpay 8 rav pdyov rdov Wépony 6 Wvbaydpas édjAweev.” 
BiBrovs droxpidous ravSpds Tovse of rhv Tpodikou persdvres alpeoty adxoiot 
«exro Gan. 

Tbid. (tom. i. col. 868, ed. Migne): zpoyvdce 8 Kai Mv0ayopas o 
péyas mpocavetyey del,"ABapis re & “YarepBopeos, xal “Apioreias 4 Tpoxov- 
vious, Empevidns te 6 Kons doris els Srdpryv ddixero, kat Zwpodorrpys 6 
Midos, "EwredoxAijs re 6 "Axpayavrivos, cat Poppiwv 6 Adxav. 

Ibid. Strom. V. (tom. ii. col. 156 f., ed. Migne): 6 9 atrés &y rq 
Sexdrm rijs Wodvredas "Hpds rod "Appeviou,’ 7d yévos TMapvdov, péuvyrat, 
Ss ore Zopodarpys.* aris yotv 6 Zopodarpys ypdbea* Tdde cvvéypayev 
Lopodarpys & ‘Appeviov, ro yévos Ududvdos. ey modeum redevtacas ¢y 
"Ardy yeropevos eSdnv mapa Oecdv. dv 54 Zopodarpyv rovrov 6 TAdraw dude- 
xatatov ért rH mupe Ketuevov dvaBidvor A€yer. Taxa pev ody Thy dvdoracw, 
raxa 8& éxeiva aiviorerat, ws did tov dddeKa lwdiav 7 Odds Tats Puxris 
yiveras els thy dvdAnv. atros 88 Kat els rv yiveoiv pyoe rv atriy 
yiyver Oar xabodov. 


§ 14. Origenes 
(a.v. 185-254) 


Contra Celsum I. (tom. i. col. 689, ed. Migne): dpa oby ef pi) 
dvrixpus Kaxovpyav e&éBadre [sc. 6 KéAcos] rod xaraddyov rav sopOy Kat 
Movo-éa, Atvov 8% xat Movoaiov cal "Opdéa xal rv Pepexiidny cai rov Tléponv 
Zwpoderpyv Kat UvOaydpav pyoas wept rdvie duecrnpévat, Kai és BiPAous 
kararebeioGar ra davrdv déypara, al wepvrAdyOat adra wéxpt Sedpo. 

Contra Haereses I. col. 83025: ArdSwpos 8 5 Eperpteds xat “Apiord- 
fevos & povotxds byot mpds Zapdray tov XadSatov édyAvOevar WuPayopay* 
tov 88 éxbécbat air Svo dvat dx’ dpyis Trois obow alr, rarépa Kal pyrépa’ 
kat marépa pev das, pnrépa 8€ oxdros, tod 88 dards pépy Feppdv, Eqpov, 

1 Of, Eusebius. 8 Vid. Plato, Repub. p. 614 B. 

2 Quoted by Cyrill, adv. Zul. iil. 4 Zwpdacrpis in Kuseb. Prep. Evang. 
(tom. i. col, 633, ed. Migne) where, XIII. 18, 30. 


however, é(hawcev is read (cf. Win- 
dischmann, Zor. Stud. 263). 
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CLASSICAL PASSAGES MENTIONING ZOROASTER’S NAME 2 ta | 
Kovpov, Taxu* rod d& cKorovs Yruxpdv, bypdv, Bapv, Boadd. é« 8 rovrwy 
mdvra Tov Kéopov ovverravat, éx PyAcias Kal dppevos* elvar St rdv Kécpov 
diow Kara povowjv dpyoviay, 0 Kal rov qAvov mwodoOa rv repiodov 
évappovioy. mepl dt rdv é« yis Kal Kdopov ywoudven trade pact A€éya rdv 
Zapdérav* Svo daipovas evat, rov pev odpanov, rov 8% yOdyov' Kat roy jev 
xXOoviev dvievae tiv yéveow éx ris yis, vat d€ Vdwp* rov & cipdnoy rip 
peréyov tov dépos, Oepudv rod Yuxpod. &d Kal rodrwy obdtv dvatpely ode 
puaivery not rv Woy’ ore yap radtra otoia tov mavrwy. xvdjovs de 
A€yerar wapayyéAAcw pr eoOiay, airia rod rov Zapdrnvy elpynxévat xara tiv 
dpxiv Kal ovyxpiow Ty wdyvrwv cwvicrapérys THs ys ert Kal ovveconpperys 
yevérGar Tov Kiauov. rovrov d€ rexugjptdv dyow, d Tis Karapaonodmevos 
Aciov rov Kianov KaraPe’n pds nAtov xpdvov Tid — Toto yap ebOdus dvrthy}- 
yerat~—— arpoodépe dvOpwrivov yovou dduynv. capéorepov be elvar xal erepov 
mapaderypa A€yet, et dvOodvros ToD Kudyov AaBovres Tov Kiapov Kal rd dyOos 
avrov kai xatadéeyres cis yUTpay TavTryy Te Karaxpicayres eis yiv KaTopigaipev 
Kat per dAlyas Hudpas dvaxadwpaey, Boney (av) adrd dos eyov 7d wey 
mwpOrov ws aloyivav yuvatkds, mera O¢ radra Katravoovpevoy mradiov Kedadjjv 
oupreduKviay. 

Ibid. V. (auct. inc.) Migne, vi. col. 3170: Sivapes Seba eovordfer 
Kaprayv’ rovrov 7 dyvwoia éxdAnoe Mijva, ob Kar’ cixova éyévovro Bowueyas, 
‘Oordyys, “Epps tpurpeyoros, Kovpirys, Merdcrpis, Zwddpiov, Bypwods, 
“Aotpappouxos, Zwpoacrpis. 

Ibid. VI. (col. 3228, Migne); xat Zapdras 6 IvOaydpov &ddoxados 
éxdAe 7d pev év marépa, Td de dio pyrépa. 





§ 15. Diogenes Laertios 
(Flourished about A.D. 210) 


Prowm., 2 (ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862): dri 8 rév Mdyov, dv apgac 
Zupodorpyy tov Weponv, Eppddwpos piv 6 Udarwvexds ey To wept pabnudrwy 
dyci cis riv Tpolas ddwow ern yeyovévat revraxurxirwa’* EidvOos 8% 5 Avdds 
els riv Beépgou ditBaow dard rod Zwpodorpov éaxuryiAud dyer, Kal per’ avrov 
yeyovevat toAXovs Twas Méyous xara diadoyjv, "Oordvas wat "Aorpapdxyous 
kat T'wBpvas cat Maldras, expe ris Tay Mepody br’ "AdegdvSpov xaradvoews. 

Ibid. 6: riv 8 yonrieiv payeav otk éyvwoar [se. of Mdyo], dyolv 
“AptororeAns év tO Maye xat Acivoy tv ry wéurry ray teropiay* os Kal 
ucBeppnvevopevdy dyot tov Zwpodorpyy dorpoOirny dvar- dyot & rodro 
xal 6 “Eppddwpos. ‘AptororéAns 8 tv rai wpdrw rept pitocodias Kat peo’ 

1 Two MSS., éfanioxlAia. 
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Burépous <lvas toy Alyurriov* «al Svo car’ adrots elvat dpyds, dyaBdv 
Safuova Kat Kaxdv Sainova, Kat tH pty dvona evar Zeds xal "Npopdodys, TY 
82 "Ardns Kat "Apepdvios. not 8% rodro Kal “Eppurmos ty ro mpura mept 
Mdyuv xai Ev8ogos év rip Ueprddp xai @edmousros ev ry dyddn tay Bider- 
ortxdv, 8s xat dvaBubcerOa xara tods Mdyous pyot rods dvOpdrrous Kat 
tocoba AGavéerovs, xal ra dvra Tals adrdy émKdrjoeoe diapevery. Tadra Oe 
kal EX8njos 6 ‘Pdsios toropet. “Exaratos 8& xat yevyrods rods Beovs elvat 
kar’ abrovs. KAéapyos 88 5 Bodeds ev tH wept wasdelas Kai rods Tupvoco- 
dioras droydvous va trav Méyov pyotv' enor 8 Kai rods ‘Tovdaious éx 
rotrev vat. 
§ 16. Arnobius 
(Wrote about a.p, 295) 


Ady. Gentes I. 5 (col. 727 f., ed. Migne): ut inter Assyrios 
et Bactrianos, Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus, non tantum 
ferro dimicaretur et uiribus, uerum etiam Magicis et Chaldaeorum 
ex reconditis disciplinis, inuidia nostra haec fuit ? 

Lbid. I, 52 (col. 788 ff.): Age nune, ueniat quis super igneam 
zonam, magus interiore ab orbe Zoroastres, Hermippo ut assentiamur 
auctori. Bactrianus et ile conueniat, cuius Ctesias res gestas histo- 
riarum exponit in primo, Armenius Hosthanis* nepos, etc, 


§ 17. Porphurios 
(a.v. 283 to about a.p. 304) 

Vit. Pythagorae 12: & re "ApaBig 7G Baotred ovvyv (5 Tudayd- 
pas] & re BaBvdram rots 7° GAAos XadSalos cuveyéveto Kal mpos ZdaBparoy 
Gdixero, map’ ob Kal dxabdpOy ra rod mporépov Biov Avpata Kal ddd Oy 
Ady’ ob dyvete mpooyjxer Trois omovdaios, rév re wept picews Adyov HKovee Kal 
rives al rav dow dpyat. ek yap Ths wept radra 7a €Ovy wAdvys 4 Hvbayopas — 
Td wAtarov Tis Topias éveropevoaro. 

De antro nympharum 6: ovrw kal Mépoae riv els xdrw xdbodoy 
riv Woyov kal wédw eodov protaywyoivres TeAovot Tov porn, erovopd- 
wavres oryjAaov Térov’ rpara pev ds dyow EvBovAos, Zwopodorpov avropues 
ompAatov év Tols wAnotov dpeot tis Mepotdos dvOnpdy Kat mnyas <xov dve- 
pacavros els Tiiy Tod mdvrwey mowyrod Kal matpis Mipov, cixdva, pépovTos 
air rod omnAatov tod Kéopov, dv 6 Mibpas eSypcovpynre, Trav de évrds 
Kard cuppérpovs droordoas otpBora depdvray ty Koapixdy erotxelwv 
Kal KAiudrov* pera 8% rodrov Zwpoderrpyy Kparyjcavros Kal mapa rots d\Aots 

1 MSS. Zostriani, of. Windischmann, Zor, Stud. 289. 
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droBSdyas, t 

‘De Vita Plotini § 16: yeydvacs 8 Kar’ adrév roy Xpurriavdy rod- 
Aoi piv Kal GAdAot, aiperixol S¢ é« rhs wadaas Prrocodias dvnypévor of 
mept “AdeAdtoy Kat "Axvdtvoy, of ra “AAekdvdpov rot A/Bvos Kat PiroKadpov 
kat Anpoorparov cat Avdod avyypdupara wielota Kexrnyévot, droxadwwets 
Te mpopepovtes Lwpoderpov kal Zworptavod cai NixoGéov «al 'AdAoyevois 
Kat Mécov wat GdAwv roovrwy wodXots eSyraruv kat adrol yrarnuévat, ws 
87 roo UAdrwvos eis 7rd BaOos ths vonrns obelas ob weAdouvros.  dOev 
avras pav roddods éX¢yyous movovpmevos éy rails ovvovaiats, ypdivas e Kal 
BiBXiov, Swrep wpds tods yvworixois ereypdvapev, july Ta Acura Kpivey 
cataAddourev. “ApédAtos St dypt recoapdaxovra BiSdiwv mpoxexwpnKke mpds 
ro Zurrpiayod BiBdiov avriypador. Lopdipios 88 eyo rpds 7d Zwpodorpov 
cuxvous wemoinuat éhéyxous, Grws voPov re Kal véoy 7d BiBAiov rapadeckwis, 
mwethagpevoy Te drd Tay Tiv alperw ovornoapevoy eis Sdgay rod yas row 


rodatov Lwpodorpov ra Sdypora, & avrol eiovro mperBeveuv. 


§ 18. Eusebios 
(About a.p. 264-340) 


This passage is usually assigned to Philo Byblius (flor. circ. A.p, 
125), Fragm. 9, apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. I. 10 (tom. iii. 
col, 88, ed. Migne): xal Zwpodorpys 8¢ 6 pdyos év rH epg ouvaywy) Tov 
Tepotxav dyot xara Adéw* “O 88 Beds ears Kear Exwy iépaxos. obrds 
€or 6 mpdros apbapros, didios, ayévynros, duepys, dvopoidraros, iyloyos 
qavTds Kadov, ddwpoddknros, dyalav dyafwraros, ppovinwv Ppovipwraros * 
dori 88 kal rarhp ebvopias Kal dicatoovvns, abrodiSaxros, fvatkds, Kal TéActos, 
Kal codds, kat lepod cbuarkod jeovos evperns. Ta S¢ atra Kal ‘Oordavys dyot 
wept abrod ey TH Srvypadonery ‘Oxraredyo. 

Ibid. X. 9, 10 (col. 805 seq., ed, Migne): of Nivos éravvpos 
awods, 4 Nivevt map “EBpalos wvdnarrat, cof’ dv Zwpodorons & ptcyos 
Baxrpiwv éBacidevoe. Nivov 8% yuri) wal diddoxos tis BaotXcias Bepipams * 
dor’ dyat rov "ABpadp Kari tovrovs. 

Eusebius Chron. II. 35, ed. Aucher (to year 9 of Abrabais): 
Zoroastres magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur: aduersum quem 
Ninus dimicauit. 

1 Thus Nietzsche in his ‘ Also sprach Zarathustra’ makes the Sage dwell in a 
eave, with a serpent and an eagle as his faithful companions. 
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§19. C. Iul. Solinus Polyhistor 
(a.p, Third or Fourth Century) 


I. Nascentium vox prima uagitus est: laetitiae enim sensus 
differtur in quadrigesimum diem. itaque unum nouimus eadem 
hora risisse, qua erat natus, scilicet Zoroastrem, mox optimarum 
artium peritissimum. 

§ 20. Basilios Megas 
(A.D. 829-379) 


Epist. CCLVIII. (tom. iv. col. 953, ed. Migne): rag 8 éx rod 
"ABpadm yevaroylas oddels july rexpt Tod mapovros Tov pdyov énvPoAdyyeev * 
GdAAd Zapotdy riva éavrois dpynyov Tod yévous eridypiCover. 


$21. Epiphanios of Constantia 
(A.D, 298-403) 


Adv. Haereses, Lib. I. Tom. I. 6 (tom. i. col. 185 seq., ed. 
Migne): NeBpw yap Baorrcte vids rod Xods rod AlPioros, é& ob 'Agcoip 
yeyavnrat. tovrov } Bucrcia ev “Opty yeyévvytat, Kal ey “Appar, xal 
Xadavyn. xriler 88 xai ryv @eipas xai tiv @oBer «al AoBov év ry ‘Accupiov 
xwopa. Ttorrdy ac maides “EXXAjvov dvat rov Zwpodorpyy, os mpoow 
xopyras ert ra dvarodixa pépy olkurrys ‘yiverat Baxrpwv.' évredlev ra 
Kata TH yhv wapdvoua diavevéunrar. ebevpérns yap ovros yeyévyrat Kaxns 
Sdayjs dorpodoyias Kai payelas, as twés page mepi rovrov rod Zwpoderpov. 
ahiv os H dxplBea mepréxee tod NeBpw6 rod yiyavros otros jv 5 xpovos. 

ob odd S& dAAHAWV TH xpovw Seorjxacw dudw, o re NeBpwf Kat & 
Zwpoacrpys. 


$22. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(About 330-400) 


XXIIT. 6, 32-34: magiam opinionum insignium auctor amplis- 
simus Plato machagistiam esse uerbo mystico docet, diuinorum 
incoruptissimum cultum, cuius scientiae saeculis priscis multa ex 
Chaldaeorum areanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, deinde Hystaspes 
rex prudentissimus Darei pater. qui cum superioris Indiae secreta 
fidentius penetraret, ad nemorosam quandam uenerat solitudinem, 


1 The same statement is later repeated by Prokopios of Gaza, see below, § 33. » 
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tranquillis silentiis praecelsa Bracmanorwn ingenia potiuntur, 


sacrorum ritus quantum colligere potuit eruditus, ex his quae didicit, 
aliqua sensibus magorum infudit, quae illi cum disciplinis praesen- 
tiendi futura per suam quisque progeniem posteris aetatibus tradunt. 
ex eo per saecula multa ad praesens una eademque prosapia multi- 
tudo creata deorum cultibus dedicatur. © feruntque, si iustum est 
credi, etiam ignem caelitus lapsum apud se sempiternis foculis custo- 
diri, cuius portionem exiguam ut faustam praeisse quondam Asiaticis 
regibus dicunt, 


§ 23. Marius Victorinus Afer 
(About a.p. 350) 


Ad Iustinum Manichaeum (col, 1003, ed. Migne): Tam uidisti- 
ne ergo quot, Manis, Zoradis, aut Buddas haee docendo deceperint ? 


§ 24. Hieronymus 
(a.v. 331-420) 


Epist. 182 (tom. i. col. 1153, ed. Migne): In Hispania Agape 
Elpidium, mulier uirum, caecum caeca duxit in foueam, successo- 
remque qui Priscillianum habuit, Zoroastris magi studiosissimum, 
et ex mago episcopum, cui iuncta Galla non gente sed nomine, 
germanam hue illucque currentem alterius et uicinae haereseos 
reliquit haeredem. 


§ 25. lIohannes Chrustostomos 
(a... 847-407) 


Lib. de 8. Babyla contra Iulianum et Gentiles (tom. 
li. col. 536, ed. Migne): «im? ydp por, && ri rdv Zupodorpnv éxeivoy Kat 
Tov Zdporkw ode & dvoparos toacw of wodXoi, parrov 8 ot8¢ rives wAjy 
éAlyuw tTivOv; dp’ ovx Ort mAdopata qv Ta wept exelywy Acyoueva drayra; 
kairo ye Kaxeivot Kat of rd éxelvow cvvBevres Sewvol yevérOat AE yovrat, of pry 
yonreiay evpeiv kai EpydoaaBat, ot 8 cvoedoar WeddSos 77 Tov Adywv wBavo- 
THT. GAG wayta pdryy yiverat Kal eixp, drav } rv Acyoudve trdbcots 
cabpa Kal pevdjs otca rixy, domep ody, Srav lrxupa Kal dAnOns, dravra meu 
parny yiverat Kai ci} Td pds dvarporhv emwoovpeva waph tay ¢yOpav: 
owdenias yap detrat Bonelas 4 rhs dAnOcias loxus. 
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§ 26. Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 
(A.p, 348 to about 4.0, 410?) 


Apotheosis, 492 ff. : 
| ecquis alumnus 


Chrismatis inscripto signaret tempora ligno ; 
Qui Zoroastraeos turbasset fronte susurros. 


§ 27. Paulus Orosius 
(Wrote about a.p. 417) 
Hist. I. 4 (col. 700, ed. Migne): Nouissime Zoroastrem Bactria- 
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norum regem, eundemque magicae (ut ferunt) artis repertorem, pugna - 


appressum [sc Ninus] interfecit,’ 


‘'The passage contains some account also of Semiramis as well as _ 


of Ninus. 
§ 28. Aurelius Augustinus 
(a.p. 854-430) 


De Giv. Dei, XXI. 14 (tom. vii. col. 728, ed. Migne): Solum, 
quando natus est ferunt risisse Zoroastrem, nec ei boni aliquid 
monstrosus risus ille portendit. nam magicarum artium fuisse 
perhibetur inuentor; quae quidem illi nee ad praesentis uitae 
vanam felicitatem contra suos inimicos prodesse potuerunt. 4 


Nino quippe rege Assyriorum, cum esset ipse Bactrianorum, bello 


superatus est. 
| $29. Kurillos Alexandrinos 
(About a.p, 376-444) 
Contra Lulian. III. (tom. ix. col. 633, ed. Migne): dre nev oby of 


Mdyou Iepotxdv elow yévos, épovot mov ravrus. Zwpodorpyy ye pay ovdets 
dradAdéce Adyos Tod Tals paytKais énoryjoGat TExvats, ov 5) Kat ravdpiorrov 
{nruriv TvOaydpay paciv, ds xal Biprous droppyrous Tap avrod ore 
Gepévas abyjoal tivas. 


1 Quoted also by Gregory of Tours, 2 Praised by Ekkehard Urangiensis, 
Miraculor. lib. i. cap, 41 (col. 748, » col, 606, ed. Migne (vol, 154). 
ed. Migne). 
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§ 30. Theodoretos of Cyrus 
(About a.p, 887-457) | 

Graecarum Affectionum Curatio, IX, de legibus (tom, 
iv. col, 1045, ed. Migne): dAAd xard rods Zapddov wéAot Uépcat rodureve- 
pevot vowous, Kal wyrpdor cal AderXdals ddeds Kad pevro Kat Ovyarpders 
payvipevot, «al évvopov tiv rapavopiay vouilovres, ered THs Tov ddvéwy 
vonobeoias <rjxovoay, tods wiv Zapddov vopovs us mapavouwiav érdrnoev, 
riy eayyediciy 8& cwdporivyy jydrnoay. xa xvod xa) oiwvots rods 
vexpovs mporiMévat map’ éxetvou meyabykdres, vov todra dpaiv of mored- 
gayres ovk dvéxovrat, dALA TH yh Karaxpvrrovat, kal trav rodro pay drayo- 
pevdvrov od dpovrifovet vopwr, odde mehpixact iv rov Kodatdvrey 


§ 31. Claudianus Mamertus 
(Wrote about a.p. 470) 


De statu animae, IT. 8 (col. 750, ed. Migne): Quid ego nune 
Zoroastri, quid Brachmanum ex India, quid Anacharsis e Seythia, 
quid uero Catonum, quid M. Ciceronis, quid Crysippi, qui ab ipso 
paene principio sui operis animo dominandi ius tribuit, corpori 
legem seruitutis imponit, in defensionem ueri sententias adferam ? 


§ 32. TIohannes Laurentios Ludos 
(Born about a.p. 490) 


De Mensibus, II. 8 (p. 14, ed. Bonnenn.): [8re of mepi Zwpo- 
dorpyv Kat ‘Yordomny XadSaior xat Aiyvrrio. dd rod dpiOpod tay ma 
vatov ev EBdoudd ris pucpas dveAaBoy, Kat riv wiv mpdtny tyépay piay, 
ws Kal of IvOaydpeo, xadodow ex THs povddos, Ste pdvy Kat dxowdryros 
Tais drAats. | 

Ibid. If. & (p. 16, ed. Bonnenn.): rocatra piv rep? THS plas, Hv ws 
ehyv mpiityy ro wARO0s Karel, qv Kar’ aloOnaw jrAjw dvébevro, Tapia wey 
Tov wavTos alcOyrod durds, Si’ ob Gepuaive re dua Kat jppeua Enpaive rd 
rTopara, évi ray whavyrov Kal? "EXAnvas, xiv el Zwpodotpys abriv po 
tov drAavdv rérry. 

Ibid. De Ostentis, 2 (p. 274, ed, Bonnenn.): dpyodiov 8 var 
voniw ta mept tov rovovreay ypeddetv rove, wide re } Tay ToLtrwy 
KardAnwis WpE%t? Myey, Kal S0%y érxe Tas ddopuds, kat rus emt rocobrop 
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power us Kal adrovs, « Oduss «lareiy, Aiyurrious trepfoAcdv. rovroy 
yap 8%, uera Zwoodorpyy tov wodidv, Lerdaipis rots eidixols ra iv yéves Siaméfag 
rohda piv kar’ abrdy mapadodvar Builerat, ov wa 8 wope§iSuor radra, 
_ povats 8& trois Kab” avrov, MaAAov St duo Kat *78 pos croxacpods ém- 
THOELOTEPO. | 
§ 33. Prokopios of Gaza 
(Flourished about a.p. 500) 


Comment. in Genesin [c. XI] (tom. i. col. 312, ed. Migne): 
rov "Acoo'p pact ot “EAAnves efvar rov ZLwpodarpyy, 6s mporw Xwpyoras 
ami ra dvaroixda pépy oixirr)s yiverat Bdxtpwv.’ obros pac efeDpev 
dorpohoylav’ 7A os 9 dxpiBea Tov NeBpwd rod yiyavros mepiexet, 
obros fw & Kpovos* ob rod 3& dddpov ro xpovy Suerryxacr NeBpdd 
we xai ZLwpodorpys* addr. 88 tov “Apdagdd pacw cipyxirar THY dotpo- 
Aoyiav. “ Pil 
§ $4. Ainaias of Gaza 

(About ‘a-p, 500) 


Theophrastus, 77: xairov kat Taro Td odpare Tov "Appévov 
2é “Aidov xpos rods Cavras dvdya. 6 8 Zwpoderpyns mporéyer ws torat 
aort xpovos &v @ mdvrov vexpOy dyderacts torat. ldey 6 @edropmos 6 
Ady Kal rods dAAous abros éxdedderket. 


$35. Agathias Scholastikos 
(About a.p. 686-582) 


Hist. II. 24 (col. 1381 f., ed. Migne): Iépoms 8¢ rots viv 7a wey 
mporepa tn oxeddv te dravra wapetrat udder Kat dvarérpamrrat, dAdoios be ~ 
riot cat oloy vevoBevpévors xpOvrat vouipots, éx TOV Zupodorpov Tow ’Oppido- 
Sews SSaypdrwv Karaxrpbévres. odtos 8 6 Zwpdacrpos 2 yrot Lapaoyns — 
Serr} yap ex’ abr t érwvypla — drnvixa piv yKuacey Tv apxny Kal rods 
vomous Wero, ote veott cadOs diayvivat. Udpoa 8&8 airov of viv én 
‘Yordorew, obrw 3 re dhs hace yeyovévat, ds Atay dppryvoeiabat Kai ovK 
elvar palelv, worepov Aapeiov marnp ere rai dAAos obros bripxev ‘Yordorys. 
éf’ Sry 8 dv Kai yvOnoe xpdve, ipyyeris airots éxeivos Kal KaOyyepov THs 
payixys yéyovey dyoreias, Kol adras oy Tas aporépas tepovylas dpetjas, 
mappuyels Twas Kai woxidas évéOyxe Sofas. TO Bey yap moadobv Aia re Kal 


1 For this statement, see Epiphanios 2Vulg. Zwpdados; R. Zopdacrpos. 
of Constantia, above, § 21. 
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odvoy Kol tovrovs by Emavras rods map" “EAKnot OpvhXovpévous érinuy 
Beobs mAnv ye Ort 3) avtots 7 Tpoonyopia avy dSpolws éowfero. da BRAov 
Hiv Tov Ala ruyxdv, Sdvdnv re tov “Hpaxdéa; at Avatrida rv ‘Adpodiryy, 
Kul Ghws rots ddovs éxdAouv, ds ov Bypwcog te tO BaBvduvio Kab 
"AOnvoxAet Kal Sipdxw, rots rd dpxatorara tov "Agovploy re Kat Mijduv 
dvaypaiyapevois, toropyrar. viv 8¢ ds ra woAXd Tots Ka\oupevors Monyucous 
Euupépovrar, <rdrov Sio ras mpdras PyeloGa dpyds Kat THY pay a&yabjy re 
dua Kol Ta KaAMCTA TOY dytw droKjoacay, évarrios 88 Kar’ dpw exovray 
Thy érépav. dvduard re adrals éxdyouor BapBupexd. xal TH Therépa yAdrTy 
meronreva. Tov pey yap dyabdv, ere Oedy etre Snptovpyov, “Oppiodarny } 
droxaovow, ‘Apisdvys 88 dvopa 7h Kaxlorw Kai OAcOpiv. éopriv re macdy 
peilova Tijy TOY Kaxdv Aeyouévyy dvaiperw exredodow, ev q tov Te éprerdy 
mAiora Kat tov dAwv Ldwy drdca dypia Kat épnnovopa Kataxrelvovres, 
Tois mayors rpoodyovow, dorep és eridasw edoeBelas. TAUTH yap olovrat 
TO pev dyad Kexapurpeva Staroveto Oat, dvidy 82 xa AvyaiverOat Tov 'Apidyny. 
yepaipovor 8% és 7d pddtora 7d VBwp, ds pnd rd mpdcwra atta évarovi- 
Ceobar, pire Grws eriBeyydve Ste ) worod re kare Kad THs tov Purdy 
emt S. 


§ 36. Scholastikos Kassianos Bassos 
(A.D. Sixth Century) 


Praef. in lib. I.: ra &addpas rav radady wept Te yewpylas Kal érime- 
Acias uray Kal oropijwv Kat érépwv moddOv Xenoipwy eipnuéva ovddébas 
cis &y, rourl ro BiBXlov owréBeaxa. cuvetAexrar 38 de rdv ®Awpevrivoy 
Kal Otivdavtwviov kai "AvaroA‘ov Kat Bypovriov Kal Aoddvous Kal Acovrivov 
kat Tapayrivov cat Anuoxpérov Kat ‘Agpixavod rapaddéov cal Tapeirouv Kod 
‘AzrovAniov Kat Bdpwyos xat Zapodaerpov nai Ppdvrwvos Kai Watdnov «al 
Aauny<povros xai Adipou Kal Sewriovos Kal roy KuyridLuv. 


Geoponica, 11. 18. 11: Zwpodorpys 8 A€yet, eri €viavrov Ba ph 
dAyeiy rods dfBodmovs, tov ev rpdrows iSdvra eed rod Pvrov penvevias 
| KdAvuKas, kai tpiolv & airay drouagduevov ra Oupata, Kal ert Tod durod 
Ta pdda karadurdyra. 
Thid. 13. 9. 10: Zwpoderpys dyet, ths OpiSaxos rd orépaa mera otvov 
wobey iarat Tovs oKopriodiKrovs. 
Geoponica (continued): The following rubrics of “Zoroaster”? 
will sufficiently indicate the character of the lore ascribed to him, 
without the necessity of presentation of the texts of the chapters 


under them. 
1 Vulg. ’Opucctdorny. 
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L 7: om ors dari eldévar, wore 7 shin Vo irép viv, ipl on mane 
8 ind yiv. Zwpodorpov. (31 sections, pp. 11-15, ed. Beckh.) sy 


TL. 8: mept rijs rod kvvds emerodys xal ris mrpoyvicews trav ¢& airijs 
ovpBavovray. tod atrod. (13 sections, pp. 15-17. ) 


I. 10: onpetmoes Bp drorchovpéven éx ris mporyns Bpovris Kad éxacrrov 
dros, pera riy TOD Kuvds éxtrodyv. Zwpoderpov. (13 sections, pp. 19 seq.) 
1) I. 12: S8wdexaernpls rod Aids, kal dow daroreAet mepirodeduv rods Sadexa. 
mh olxovs rod LwStaxod KiKAov. Zwpoderpov. (40 sections, pp. 21-28.) 
Mane | II. 15: mpoyvworixdv, dore eidévat, rota rOv oreponevwy yerioovrat 
ciGary. Zwpoderpov. (3 sections, p. 5d.) 

V. 46: & mone otKep ata rhs owéAnvys xp) Tevyav, Kat Src Anyovons 
ya) adris kal troyeiov ovens Tov tpvyyrov det roeiv. Zwpoarrpov. (i araary 
AU p, 164.) 

| VIL. 5: wept dvolkews riPwy, xad ri xp) rapapvdrdrrecOa TO Katp@ Tis 
iy rovrwy avoiteas. Zwpodorpov. (8 sections, pp. 190 seq.) 7 
iter VII. 6: epi Mena yen jy olvov, kat mére xpi) peravtAdly Tods olvous, 
i kat Sri Stadopay exer 5 &v 1O adr@ wiOy euBeBAnpevos clyos. tod avrod. 
(11 sections, pp. 191 seq.) 
th VIL. 11: dore bd Bpovrav Kat dotpardv ya tpérerOa rods oivous. 
| Zwpoderpov. (1 section, p. 195.) 


X. 83: d48por dkapzov kapropopeiv. Zwpodorpov. (3 sections, p. 319.) 
XIII. 16: epi xavOapiSuv. Zuwpodorpov. (4 sections, p. 403.) 


Liat XV. 1: rept dvorxdv ovpmabedv Kai dvrimaderdv. Zopodarpov. (8b 
oS dhe sections, pp. 432-436.) 


§ 37. Gregorius Turonensis 
(a.p. 588-593) 


Hist. Francor. 1, 5 (col. 164 seq., ed. Migne): Primogenitus 
uero Cham, Chus. hic fuit tojius artis magicae imbuente diabolo et 
primus idololatriae adinuentor. hie primus statuanculam adoran- 
dam diaboli instigatione constituit: qui et stellas et ignem de coelo 
cadere falsa uirtute hominibus ostentebat. hic ad Persas transiit. 
hune Persae uocitauere Zoroastrem, id est uiuentem stellam. ab hoe 
etiam ignem adorare consueti, ipsum diuinitus igne’ consumptum ub 
deuim colunt, | 
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§ 38. Isidorus 
(About a.p. 570-636) 


Etymol. 5. 39 (tom. iii. col. 224, ed. Migne): Thara, an. Luxx, 
genuit Abraham. Zoroastes magicam reperit. 

Ibid. 8. 9 (col. 310), TIT, M. CLXXXIV.: Magorum primus 
“oroastes rex Bactrianorum, quem Ninus rex Assyriorum praelio 
interfecit, de quo Aristoteles seribit quod uicies centum millia 
uersuum ab ipso condita indiciis noluminum eius declarentur, 


Chron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): Hac aetate magica ars 
in Perside a Zoroaste Bactrianorum rege reperta, a Nino rege 
occiditur. 


: > iy 


§ 39. Chronicon Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum 
(Last Date a.p. 6291) 


Chron, Paschale (col. 148 seq., ed. Migne; I. p. 67, ed. 
Bonnenn.): xat reXevrg 6 Kpdvos. & 8& Nivos émixparhs yevouevos ris 
"Acovpias xrifec tiv Nwev) rod “Acovpiots, cal Bacwrev’ea. wxpOros tv abrp 
éxov Tiv Yeuipaysy thy Kat “Peay rv éavrod penrépa kal yuvaixa pel éavrov. 

&& airod ody rod yévous éyevv7 Oy Kal 6 Zwpdaorpos* 6 dorpovdpos Depo ay 
6 mepiBonros, doris wéAwy TeAcuTay nixero brd wupds dvoAwHijvat oipavior, 
elrwy trois Ilépoas or. édy Kavon je TO wip, ex TOY KaLomévwy row dorréwVv 
émdpare kat cuddgare, cal ov« éxAciier ro Bacidcov éx ris tudv yupas doov 
xpovoyv pvAdrrere Ta Eud dorréa. Kai ebfduevos tov ‘Opiwva dd wupds 
depiou dvyAGOn. ai erofnray of M[epara nous rev abrois Kal gyover 
puddrrovres TO Acipavov adbrod reppwley éws viv. 

The same story is found in almost the same words, or with no 

‘material addition, in the works of Johan. Malalas (4.p. sixth century) 
(col. 84, ed. Migne, Patrolog, Gr. tom. 121; p. 18, ed. Bonnenn.) ; Geor- 
gios Hamartolos (d. circ. a.p. 1468), Chron. (col. 56, ed. Migne, Patro- 
log. Gr. tom, 110). See, also, Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh 
century A.p.), who also adds (Historiarum Compendium, 
col. 57, ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom, 121; p. 29 £, ed. Bonnenn.): 
7h Aeipava adbrod Sd trys yov of Mépcae €ws rovrov xaradpovyoayres Kal 
ris Bactrelas éSérevor, 


1 But with a spurious addition to a.v. 1042; cf. Krumbacher, Geschichte 
der byzant. Literatur, pp. 337-339). 2 P, Zopoderpys. 
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§ 40. Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus 
(a.v. 735-804) 


De diuin. offic. VI. (spurious) (tom. ii. col. 1178, ed. Migne): 
Istorum enim Magorum primus Zoroastres rex exstitit, 2 quo originem 
feruntur traxisse. 


§ 41. Georgios Sunkellos 
(Flourished about a.p, 775-800) N 


Vol. i. p. 147 f., ed. Bonnenn.: *AAcavdpos 6 Todviorap €x Tovde TOU 
Bud [2405] xocusxod érovs BovAerar wadtv Thy wera TOV KaTaKAvopoy TOY 
Xadsatwv Baorrelav xardpgacdar prboroyav 8a. cdpwv Kat vVipev Kal Tooowr 
BeBacrrevkévat Xaddaiwy at Madu Baorrcis ¢ [86] év rpeopupios Erect 
kai 3 [49], rove’ forw &v odpos 7 [9] xa vijpos B [2] Kat carrots 
n [8], darep tues TOY exxAnouaTixdy Tudoy icropixav od Karas é&eddBovro 

rn médw es ern jrraxd 5d’ [94] Kad pijvas yf [8], drep is gdacw eis TO 
/Bv00’ [2499] ros Koopuxdy ovvtpéxes. dard 88 Tovrov Tod xpovov Tay 
4S’ [86] Svo piv Xad8alov Baoréwv, Evyxiov kal XwpacByjrov, rd [84] 
8 Trav Midwv, Zwpodearpyy Kai rods per’ abrov & [7] Xaddaiov Barris 
cladyer, &rn Kparycavras Wiad py [190], 6 abris Hodviorup, oiere dia 
cépwy Kat vijpov Kat odoowy Kal Tis Aovrijs dAdyou pubuxis loropias, dAAG 
Sv jAtaxay erav. Tovs yap mpoyevertépors ws Beats 7) HytBeovs voutCovres 
kai rovs per’ abrods THY wAdvyy clanyovpevor TO dvTe xpovous direlpovs BeBa- 
ourevévas owéeypaway, aiSiov dvat tov Kdopov SofdLovres évavrios Tats feo- 
mvesaros ypadais. rods 58 perayeverrépous Kal aor pavepors de HAtax@y 
érov ds Ovyrovs, Kal obx os TG Tavoddpy Soxe? kal érépors tit, bia 6 
écxdrws bd Zopoderpov tov jaKav éviavrov éx trav Tod "Eviox éyvwopevov 
exrore pAtaxols treow emtperpelcOa Ta rHv Baoréwy éry. 


Ibid. p. 315, ed. Bonnenn.: ére 5& dovpdavws ot trav “EAAjvev 
toropixol yeypdpact wept trav xpovwy Kal Toy Bactéwy rovrov mapérTrw 
Kehadiov emlonpos els, ody 6 Tuxiv, otra ddoKay’-"Apxopat ypddev 
ad’ dv DAo re euvypdvevoay Kal Ta mpGra “EAAdvixds te 6 AéoPtos Kal 
Krynotns 6 Kvidwos, erecta “Hpddoros 6 “AAtKapvaceds. To maAdatov THS 
"Aglas éBacihevoav "Acoipiot, tov 5 6 Bydov Nivos. lr’ érdya yeveow 
Sepipdpews Kal Zopoderpov piyou trea vB [52] ras Nivov BactdeLas. 

(Also cited in the Chronicon, pars i., of Eusebius, tom. i. 43 f., . 


ed. Aucher. Cf. Jerome’s translation of the Ohronicon, tom. vill. 
col, 46, ed. Migne.) 
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§ 42. Anathemas against Manicheism 
(About 835) 


Cited by Cotelerius, SS. Patrum qui temporibus apostolicis floru- 
erunt opera. Paris, 1672; notes coll. 868-376.! These ‘ Anathemas? 
were to be recited by converts from Manichzism to Christianity. 
In this long and valuable document, Zarades (probably Zoroaster) 
and his prayers (the Avesta?) are declared accursed as being con- 
nected with the Manichwan faith, Anathemas: édvadeuarttw Zapa- 
dyv ov 6 Mdvys Ocdv éXeye mpd adrod pavévra mop’ "Ivdeis Kal Mépoas, «at 
Hriov drexddre* obv aitg 88 Kal ras Zapadedovs GvopaLopevas ebyds. . . 
dvabepari<w rods tov ZapdSnv Kat Bovdav xai roy Xpiordv cad rdv Mavtyaior 
Kat Tov yALov fa Kal roy abrov elvat Aéyovras. . . . dvabeparigw rov marépa. 
Mavévros Taréxtov ofa wetorny xal rod Wesdous marépa, xal THY adrod pyrépa 
Kdporcay, kat “‘Iépaxa cat “HpaxdeiSyv nal "ApOdvov rods bropynparurras 
kal éfyynras trav tovrov ovyypayparwv, Kal rods Aourods adrod pabnras 
dravras, Zurivvioy rov diddoxov ris Tovrou pynvias, @wmay Tov cuvragdevoy 

“9d Kar’ abrdy Aeyopevov ebayyéuov, Bovdadv, ‘Epyav, “Adav, "A detuavrov, 
Zapovay,” TaBprdBov, Aydmov, ‘TAdptov, OAuz0v, “Aptoroxptrov, Zadpatoy, 
‘Tyvaiov, Wdamw, Bapatuy, x.r.X. 

Similarly Goarius, Eixyoddyov siue Rituale Graecorum, Paris, 
1647, p. 885: dvaBeyarila wal xarabeparitw Sapddny xat Bodddy xab 
Zvdiayoy robs mpd Maviyatwy yeyovdras. . . . mpods 8& rovrors dvabepa- 
Tikw Kat xatabeparile civ rois rpoyeypappevois racw ‘Igpaxa Kat “Hpa- 
KAeiSyv Kat “ApOdvioy rors eEyynrds Kal tropynparurris rod abrod ayOu.ov 
Kal BeBiAov Mavévros Kal @wpav cai Zapovdy xat TaBpid Biv.’ 


1 See Kessler, Mani. i, 858-365, Ber- 
lin, 1889, 

2 Zaxobas siue Zaxotas, Kessler. 

* An important passage which serves 
to throw light on these Anathemas is 
found in Petros Sikelos (about a.p. 
1100, see Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzant. Literatur®, p. 78), Historia 
Mantcheorum, xvi. (col. 1265 seq., 
ed. Migne): — 

hv 8& mpd rodrou [sc. Mdvevros} Ka 
érepos rhs Kanlas diddoKados Tavrns, 
Zapdvns dvduar:, Sudppwr abrod bwdp- 
xwv* paberal 5€ rovrov Tov ayrixpiorov 
Mdvevros yeydvao: dé8exa* Siolvvws 6 


tovtov SidBoxos' Kal @wuts 5 7d Kar 
alrby Mavixaucdy edayyéAwr ouvrdgas’ 
Bovddds re «al ‘Epuas, “Adavros nat Adh- 
payvros, by dardoreaAey els Sidgopa KAlnara 
khpuka THs wAdyns’ efnynral dk adre Kad 
brouvnuariora yeyovaci ‘lépat ka) ‘Hpa- 
AclSns Kal “A@Odnos* driipxor bt abta 
kal repo: wadnral tpeis, “Aydros b ry 
‘Enrddoyoy ouvrdtas ka) Zapovas xa TaB- 
pidBios, ... wacav yap ab’ray BiSrov 
os dre Bh SiSdypara karéyxoucay Ka) BAac- 
dnulas mdons wenAnpauévny Kal wacay 
eixhy Aeyoudvny wap airayv, uarAoy Be 
yonrelay, Kad" juads ayla KadoAuh Kal 
&rooroAuKh Exxdnola avedeudrioe 
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—§ 43. Georgios Hamartolos Monachos 
_ (Wrote about a.p, 850) 


Chronicon, I. (col. 117, ed. Migne): kal mprov Ove Beats XadBatoe 
8% éfeipov rou Kempt, Stahopotyra yip €Ovos Wepoixiv trdpxovres * THY 
St derpovoplav eevpyxévat mpGra BuPvdr(dno di Qpwarrp ov, é& dy 
Sevrepor wrapedrpacw Alyvirrw. riv yewpetpiay éx TOU darérov THs ys 
kal rhs Supécews tov xdpwov mpodidaxPerres* Kal a? ovrw ‘ypawavres, 
Erepo pet&raBov. tiv 8 puaryelay Kal yoyreday Kal pappaxeiay Mido pey 
epedpov xa Mépoat, Siadépover & mpds GAApAous* 7 peY yap paryela enri= 
krynals torre Saupdvov, dyaOoroviy SiOev wpds dyalod avornoiv Tivos, dorep 
ri tod "ArodAwviov rod Travéws Oeomiopara od: dyafiv yeydvacw: » oe 
yonteia émixAnats fort Saipdvwv Kaxorolav wept rods radous redoupevy emt 
Kaxod Tivos averacw* OOev Kal yonreia KéxAntos dd Tay yodv Kai Tay 
Opjvev tay. rept rods Tddous yivopevev. 


See also under Chronicon Paschale, § 39. 


alia $44. Photios 
(Patriarch of Constantinople a.p, 875-879) 


Bibliotheca, Codd. LXXXI. (tom. iii.; col. 281, ed. Migne): 
dveyvicOn BiBSdpioy Peodapov Hep ris év Wepolide paytnis nat 
nis # 19s ehoeBelas dtadopd, tv Adys tprai. mpoopuwvel H adrovs 
mpos MacrovBuoy &€ 'Appevias dpympevov, xwperioxorov d& ruyxavorra. 
Kal ev pay TO mpdry Adyw mpoeriVeron Td propdv Meprdy Sdypya, 6 Zapd- 
Sys? donyjaaro, Fro wept rod Zovpovdp,” ov dpxnyiy mavrow elodyet, ov 
kai Tiynv Karel’ Kat ore orevOwy tva réxy tov “OppivSay, erexev éxeivov 

kat rov Baravav’ xot wept ris abrov aipomgias. Kal arAas Oo dvoce- 

Bis Kat trépauryxpov dSsypa Kara Adkw ekOds dvaccevdter fv rq mpory 
Ady. €v 8& role Aowrois Suai Adyos ra wepi Tis ebreBods duépxerat 
aloreus, dard Tis Koopoyovias dptdpevos, kal wept abris Tis xdptros Spoiws 
Kat érirpoyadny Sued bur. 

ofros 6 Med3wpos 6 Mooveorias elvan Boxet. ray te yap Necropiov aipe- 
ow, Kal padurra ev TO Tpitw Adyw, KpaTivwv mpocavadwvel, AAAI Kal riyy 
voy dpaptwrOv droxaraoracy Tépareveras. . 


1 Notice this contaminated form, a _, 9 Zacpddns ¢. 
mixture of Zoroaster and Ormazd (?). 8 Zapoudp ¢. 
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§ 45. Suidas 
(Middle of Tenth Century a.v.) 


Suidas (ed. Kuster, Cambr. 1705) sub voc.: "Avrioc@évys *AOy- 
yaios. . . . aveypaibe ropovs déxa, mpirov paytkdy. dadnyeirar b6& repli 
spon Fp oy mivds pdcyou etpévros Thy asc rovro 3€ tives “Apiorrorere, 

ot d@ “Pédom dvariféacty. 


"Agorpovopla. 7 tay dotpwv Stiavony. mp@ror BaBvAdyot tavryy éped- 
pov da Zwpoaorrpov’ pel ov xal ‘Qeravys' oi éréernoay tH obpavig. Kivyjoe 
Ta Tepl TOUS TiKTOMEvo’s TUE aivelY. 

Zwpoderpys. Llepcoundys. codds rapa trois év rH dorpovoyia. ds 
«al mpiiros Hpgaro rod map adrots modrrevoyévov dydparos trav Mayr. 
éyévero 88 xpd rv Tpwxov greow [500]. déperar d& abrod epi 
dicews BiBria F. epi AMuv tiplov & aoreporKomixd. dmoreAeopa- 
aixa StBria €. 

Zwpoaarpyns. ‘Aarpovopos. éri Nivov Bactrtéws “Acovpiwv. saris 
réaro td mupds otpaviov rekevrijgat, wapeyyvyoas rots “Acovpioas riy 
tTéppay avtovd suAdrrety. otto yap atrois } PBacreia obk éxdeipe did 
mayros, Orep péxpt viv weddAaKrat wap aidrots. 


Zwpopdadspys- Xardalos codds. éypawe palypartka Kat pvorkd. 
* Médyoe rapa Tlépoas of dirdvodor xal ptrdden, oy Fpxe Zwpoderpys, 
kal pera rovrov xara Stadoyny ‘Qordvat Kai “Aorpdauyvxot. 
vOaydpas. dra [sc. jxoure Uvbaydpas] “ABdpidos rod “YrepBopeov 
Kal Zdpnros tou Mdyov. 


§ 46. Hugo de Sancto Victore 
(Died a.v, 1141) 


Adnot. Elucidat. in Pentateuchon—in Gen, (tom, i. col. 
49, ed. Migne): Assur autem, recedens in terram quae postea ab 
ipso dicta est Assyria, multiplicatus est usque ad regem Ninum, qui 
ab eius progenie ortus est. hic condidit ciuitatem et uicit Cham in 
bello, qui usque ad illud tempus uixerat: factus rex Bactriae Nino 
uicinus, et uocatus Zoroastes inuentor et auctor maleficae mathe- 
maticae artis; qui etiam septem liberales artes quattuordecim colum- 
nis, septem aeneis et septem lateritiis, contra utrumque diluuium im 
utilitatem posterorum praeuidens scripsit. huius libros mathema- 
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ticae Ninus adeptus uictoriam combussit. post haec audacior factus — 
inuasit Nemroth, id est Chaldaeos, et acquisiuit Babyloniam, trans- 
ferens illue caput imperii sul. | 


§ 47. Michael Glukas 
(Flourished about a.p, 1150) 


Ann. Pars II. (col. 253, ed. Migne; p. 244, ed. Bonnenn.): pera 
8& Kpdvov ¢Bacidcuce Nivos ern vf’, ds ye ray ol«eav peyrépa. Zeptpapy 
AaBdy es yuvaika, vopos éyévero Méepoass Aap Bdvew ras Eavrdy pytépas 
kal dSedpds. e& od yévous eyévero Kat Zwpoacrpos 6 reptBonros Mepoay 
darpovopos, os dre tots [lépoais, giv kaon pe TO oupaviov wip —rovTo yap 
nuxero— Ad Bere éx trav doréwy pov Kal pidagcere cis cveracw THs Bact 
elas Yudv. 8 SY Kol yéyovev, ev 8% rats ‘oropiais ats éxpycaro Kara 
‘Tovtavod 5 Geordyos péyas Tpyydptos wal rdde gust’ riv dotpovopiay 
Agyorrar mpSrov ebpyxévat BaBvdrdvioe de Zwpoderpov, dedrepoy Se edeSavro 
of Aiyvarrioe’ thy 88 payeiay edpov Mijdor, elra Meépoat. Suahépe 8 payela 
yonrelas, kat H pey payela emixAnots éorw, os act, dapdovoy dyalorowy 
mpds dyaGod twos evoracw. yonrela b€ ort Satpovay KaKorordy Tépt TOUS 
récvous eAoupévor él Kaxod Twos avararis, yoyrtela 8 ijKovgey dro Tay 
your Kat Opiver trav ev trois rébos ytvojévev" paryela S¢ dd Mayovraiwy, 
qrot Uepoay, dev eorxe kal riv dpxnv. Mayas éyxwpins of Wépoat A€yovrat. 


§ 48. Anon. 


Theologoumena Arithmetika, p. 42 f, ed. Ast (Lips. 1817): 
4 pidrov, & cai WrPwyoptxdrepov, ered) Kat BaBviwviov oi Soxtpwrarot Kal 
"Oordvns Kat Zmpoderpys ayé\as xuplws Kadodow tis dorpixds odaipas, 
Hros map doov redelws dyovrat wept Td KévTpov poval Tapa Ta TopaTiKa, 
ueyn? 3 dard rod owdeopol wos Kai cvvaywyal xpnuaricev Soypariker Oat 
rap aitOv tov pvotxdv oywr, ds dyé\ous Kara Ta aird Kadovdow év Trois 
iepols Adyous, Kara mapeumraow d€ Tod yappa. €bOappevas dyyeAous* dd Kat 
rods Kal’ éxderny tovrov trav dyyAwv edpxovras dorépas. Kat Sa/povas 
Suolws d&yyéAovs Kal dpxayyéAovs xpocayopever Oa, olrep eloty érra Tov 
dowdy, dorre dyyeXla cata rovro érupdrara 7 éBdopas. 


§ 49. Petrus Comestor 
(Died 1178) 


Hist. Schol. Lib. Genesis XXXIX. (col, 1090, ed. Migne): 
Ninus uicit Cham, qui adhuc uiuebat, et regnabat in Bractia (sic, al. 









hracia), et dicebatur Zoroastres inuentor magicae artis, qui et sep- 
tem liberales artes in quattuordecim columnis scripsit, septem aencis, 
et septem lateritiis, contra utramque iudicium [al. dilunium]. 
Ninus uero libros eius combussit. ab eisdem orta sunt idola, sic. 


§ 50. Abdiae Apostolica Historia 
(Quotation of a Name Zaroés 1) 


Abdiae Apostolica Historia, Lib. VI. 7. Passio SS. Simonis et 
Tudae; Atque haee de Iacobo, cuius fratres maiores natu, Simon 
cognominatus Chananaeus et Iudas, qui et Thaddaeus et Zelotes, et 
ipsi apostoli Domini nostri Iesu Christi, cum per reuelationem Spiti- 
tus Sancti per fidem fuissent religionem ingressi, inuenerunt statim 
inter initia suae praedicationis duos ibi magos, Zaroen et Arfaxat, 
qui a facie Sancti Matthaei Apostoli de Aethiopia fugerunt. erat 
autem doctrina eorum praua, ita ut Deum Abraham et Deum Isaac 
et Deum Iacob blasphemantes, Deum dicerent tenebrarum, et Moysen 
dicerent maleficum fuisse, denique omnes prophetas Dei a deo 
tenebrarum missos adsererent, praeterea animam hominis partem 
Dei habere dicerent, corporis vero figmentum a Deo malo factum 
esse, et ideo ex contrariis substantiis constare, in quibus laetatur 
caro, anima contristatur, et in quibus exultat anima, corpus afflicitur. 
solem et lunam deorum numero applicantes, aquam simul deitatem 
habere docebant. Dei autem Filium, Dominum nostrum Iesum 
Christum, phantasiam fuisse, nee uerum hominem, nee ex uera 
uirgine natum, nec uere tentatum, nec uere passum, nec uere sepul- 
tum, nec uere tertia die resurrexisse a mortuis adfirmabant. hac 
praedicatione polluta Persida post Zaroen et Arfaxat, magnum meruit 
inuenire doctorem, per beatos apostolos Simonem et Iudam, id est 
Dominum Iesum Christum. 


Ibid. 18: Haec et alia cum dux apud regem Xerxen dissernisset, 
excitati in zelum, qui cum rege fuerant Zaroes et Arfaxat magi, 
Simul indignabundi rumores sparserunt: malignos eos homines esse, 
qui contra deos gentis contraque regnum tam astute molirentur. 
nam si uis scire rex—-inquiunt— quod ea uera sunt quae dicimus, 
non prius permittemus hos loqui quam deos tuos adorauerint. tum 


1 This is cited because Zaroes (Za- Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegen- 
péns) has been identified with Zoroas- den, Braunschweig, 1883-1890, But 
ter by Néldeke in p. 76 of Ergiin- Gutschmid, Rhein. Mus. xix. 380 seq. 
eungsheft zu Lipsius Die apokryphen identifies Zaroes with Zarvan. 

5 
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dux: andetisne cum illis habere conflictum, ut si uiceritis eos,tum 
demum abiciantur?°”’dixerunt magi: aequum est ut sicut nos adora- 
mus deos nostros, ita adorent et illi. respondit dux: hoe scilicet _ 
conflictus uester ostendet. ad haec iterum magi: uis uidere— 
inquiunt— potentiam nostram ut probes quia non poterunt loqui 

nobis praesentibus: iube adstare hie qui sint eloquentes in linguis, 
acutissimi in argumentis, et clamosi in uocibus. et si tunc ausi 
fuerint nobis praesentibus loqui, probabis nos esse imperitissimos. 

tune iussu regis et ducis omnes aduocati praesto facti, ita sunt a 

duce admoniti ut quanta possent constantia haberent cum his magis 
coutentiones et eos a defensionum proposito, argumentorum suorum 
proposito excluderent. et cum in praesentia regis eb ducis cuncto- — 
rumque sublimium magi locuti essent, omnis illa aduocatio ita muta 

facta est, ut nec nutibus quod loqui non poterat indicaret. etcum =~ ‘ 
unius fere horae transisset spatium, dixere magi ad regem: utscias 
nos ex deorum esse numero, permittimus eos quidem loqui, sed 
ambulare non posse. quod cum fecissent, adiecerunt dicentes: ecce 
reddimus eis gressum, sed faciemus eos apertis oculis nihil uidere. | 
cumque et hoe fecissent, expauit cor regis et ducis, dicentibus amicis 

eorum, non debere contemni hos magos, ne et regi et duci inferant 
debilitatem in membris. “igitur hoe spectaculum a primo mane 

; usque ad horam sextam dum spectatur, aduocati maerore confecti, 

ad suas reuersi sunt quique domos, nimio animi impulsu fatigati. 


Thid. 17: Haee cum dixissent apostoli, deportati sunt ad hospitalia 
magi, qui per triduum nee cibum eapere nec bibere ullo modo pote- 
rant, sed in his sola uociferatio doloribus extorta incessabilis extitit. 
postea cum iam res in eo esset ut pariter expirarent magi Zaroes et 
Arfaxat, accesserunt eos apostoli dicentes: non dignatur Deus habere 
coacta seruitia. igitur surgite sani habentes liberam facultatem — 
eonuertandi a malo ad bonum et exeundi a tenebrisad lumen. at 
illi permanentes in perfidia sua, sicut a facie Matthaei apostoli 
fugerunt, sic et ab his duobus apostolis fugientes, ad simulacrornm 
cultores, per totam Persidis regionem, ut apostolis inimicitias exci- 
tarent, ubique dicebant: ecce ueniunt ad uos inimict deorum nostro- 
rum, ete. 


Ibid. 20: Quippe Zaroes et Arfaxat magi facientes scelera multa 
per ciuitates Persidis, et dicentes se esse ex genere decorum, semper 
a facie apostolorum fugientes, tamdiu erant in quacunque ciuitate, \ 
quamdiu cognoscerent apostolos aduenire. 
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<Thid. 23: Quo tempore et duo, de quibus diximus, magi Zaroes 
et Arfoxat ictu coruscationis adusti ad carbonem conuersi sunt.! 


Lib. Vil. 1 de 8. Matthaeo: In quam [se. Aethiopiam] pro- 
fectus ipse, cum in ciuitate magua quae dicitur Naddauer moraretur, 
in qua rex Aeglippus sedebat, contigit ut duo magi Zaroes et 
Arfaxat simul essent, qui regem miris modis Iudificabant, ut se deos 
esse remota ambiguitate crederet. et credebat eis rex omnia et 
omnis populus non solum memoratae urbis sed ex longinquis etiam 
regionibus Aethiopiae ueniebant quotidie ut adorarent eos.  faci- 
ebant enim subito hominum gressus figi, et tamdiu immobiles stare 
quamdiu ipsi uoluissent. similiter et nisus hominum et auditus a 
suo officio refrenabant. imperitabant serpentibus ut pereuterent, 
quod et Marsi facere solent et ipsi incantando multos curabant. et 
ut dici uulgo solet, malignis maior reuerentia exhibetur ex timore 
quam benignis ex amore, sic et illi uenerabiles apud Aethiopes, in 
magno diu pretio fuerunt. 


Tbid. 4: Conabantur autem interea arte sua magica excitare eos 
[se. suos duos dracones ante pedes Matthaei apostoli dormientes] 
Zaroes et Arphaxat, et non poterant neque oculos aperire neque 
penitus commouere quidquam. 


§ 51. The So-called Zoroastrian Logia or Chaldean Oracles 


MATIBRA AOTIA 
TON AMO TOY ZQPOASTPOY MALTON 


Introductory Note by Louis H. Gray. — Amid the luxuriant growth 
of apocryphal and prophetic literature, which sprang up in the first centuries 
of our era, no small part is ascribed to the faith of Iran. The wonderful 
eschatology of the Persian religion made a deep impression on the Hellenic 
mind at an early date, and this was to bring forth fruit in the development of 
Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. Apparently in this way arose the so-called 
Chaldzan Oracles, which bear the mark of Gnostic and Neo-Platonic mysticism 
and somewhat recall the Christian forgery of the Sibylline Oracles. 

The pseudo-Zoroastrian compositions bad but a short shrift. The great 
Porphyry ruthlessly attacked them and suppressed them, and they are lost to 
us forever. Doubtless they were no better and no worse than the great majority 
of similar writings which have survived; perhaps we may even say that the 


1Js this a reminiscence of the legend of Zoroaster’s death by lightning, 
p. 124 seq.?- 
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Oneirokritikon of Astrampsuchos, a Christian forgery of about the fifth century, ee 
affords a type of some of these lost books. 

But in the writings of the Neo-Platonie philosophers there lay hid a mass 
of citations, termed ‘Chaldean Logia,’ or more usually, simply ‘Logia,’ or 
again, introduced by the formula: ‘As saith one of the Gods,’ or even appear- 
ing without any introductory phrase whatsoever.! These Logia date in general 
about the end of the second century a.p., and they present to us a heterogeneous 
mass, now obscure and again bombastic, of commingled Platonic, Pythagorean, 
Stoic, Gnostic, and Persian tenets.? I am inclined to doubt that the entire mass 
comes from a single source, although some have suggested that a certain Julian 
the Chaldean or his son, who lived in the period of the Antonines, may per. 
haps have been the author. However trivial the Logia justly appear to us, 
they received the serious attention of Iamblichos, Proklos, Simplikios, Damaskios, 
and Johannes Ludos, while Hierokles and later Plethon wrote ‘compends of the 
Zoroastrian and Platonic Systems.’ * 

In the fifteenth century Georgios Gemistos Plethon, led on, as I venture to 
suggest, by some such allusion to Zwpoderpov Adyia as the reference contained | 
in the citation from Xanthos, preserved by Nikolaos of Damascus, boldly foisted 
upon Zoroaster the Logia which had been hitherto only ‘Chaldgan,’ This 
we may term the first recension. It consists of sixty lines and was first pub- 
lished by Ludovicus Tiletanus, together with Plethon’s commentary, at Paris in 
1563.5 This text was also commented upon by Psellos as early as the eleventh 
century. Possibly we may even regard Psellos as the compiler who ea thenett 
the scattered fragments which go to make up this collection, 

The second recension, if we may employ so dignified a term, was made by 
Fraziciscus Patricius in 1591. A second edition of this appeared at Venice in 
1598. This second edition forms the basis of Stanley in his History of Phi- 
losophy, 4 ed., London, 1743, Latin translation, Leipzig, 1711, and it was the 
only one accessible to me except Stanley. On this new collection of Patricius 
the present edition is based. ‘The object of my work here has been to secure 
ag good @ text as possible. My chief aid, or rather my only aid, has been the 
roasterly discussion by Kroll, ‘*De Oraculis Chaldaicis,’’ in the seventh volume 


1 See Kroll, de Oraculis Chaldaicis, 
pp. 69, Breslan, 1894, 

2 Kroll, pp. 66-72, 

8 Ibid. 71. 

*Ibid. passim; Hleuker Anhang 
zum Zend-Avesia, ii. Theil 1, pp. 8-9, 
16-18. Plethon’s Compend. is edited 
by Migne in his Patrol. Grec. tom. 
160. 973-974. 

§ This has unfortunately been in- 
accessible to me. I have used instead 
the edition by Servatius Galleus in 
his ZiBvAAraxol Xpnopol, Amstelod. 
1639, and by Migne in his Patrol. 


Grec. tom, 122,.1115-1154, including 
also Psellos’s comment. In addition 
to the books already cited, I should 
mention the yaluable compendium of 
the tenets of the Oracles contained in 
the seventeenth letter of Michael 
Italikos (for this identification see 
Treu, Byzant. Aeitschrist, iv. 1-22) 
edited by Cramer in Anecdota Oxo- 
niensta, iii, 180-183 (Oxford, 1836), 
and for the entire subject the valuable 
discussion in Harles’s edition of Fabri- 
cius’s Bibliotheca Graca, I. 307-315 
(Hamb, 1790), 
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“of the Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen (Breslau, 1894). That his readings 
are given in the notes does not signify a rejection of them, They would gener- 
ally appear in the text if I did not desire to preserve Patricius’s text except where 
the latter is absolutely unintelligible. ‘The motive for preserving this has been 
purely historical. The Breslau professor has practically collected the Logia 
anew, and he has learnedly discussed their sources and philosophical import. 
To him, moreover, the references to the Neo-Platonic authors cited in my foot- 
notes are mainly due, Mine has been the humbler task to reprint an obsoles- 
cent collection, with only those emendations which are absolutely necessary. I 
have made a translation of the Oracles or Logia, which I hope later to publish 
with a version of the other Greek and Latin citations found in this Appendix. 

The Oracles have never had many friends, and as a comment on them I may 
note that good old Thomas Hyde prayed that these ‘pseudoractla pessime 
conficta carmine Graeco’ might perish like others of their stamp (ef, Hist. 
Relig. vet. Pers., Pret. p. vi.). His prayer has been in great part fulfilled. In 
estimating, moreover, the general value of the Logia, we may say, in the words 
of Shakspere, that the good points in them, like Gratiano’s reasons, ‘are as two 
_ grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.’ 


— 


MONAZ, ATA, KAI TPIAS 


Wer. drrov TarpiKy povds éori.! 
Aap. Travan ¢ere povas Kat dio yevva.? 


IIpdx. Aapu. dvds yap rapa rede KdPyrat, Kal voepais dorpdrre. ropats,® 


/ . / Ul 
kal 70 KvBepvay 7a mdvra, Kol rdrrew Exagrroy ob raxOer. 


5 Aap. movrl yap éy Kdopw Adare TpLds Hs wovas dpxet.! 
| dpyi) raons TuyRcEws HOE H rdgis. 
II pox. eis Tela. yap vods elre rarpds réuver Ou dravra, 


od TO Ode Kardvevce, Kal On wdvr’ éréruyro.® 
cis Tpia yap ele vos rarpos didiov" 
10 vip Tavra KuBEpvay. 
Aap. Kat &bdvnoav év atta y 7 a&perh Kar 4 vodia, 
Kal} woAvdpuov drpéxea.® 
TH TOvde pee tplddos déuas mpd Tis ovens, 
ov porns, GAN’ ov Td perpetrat.® 

1 Proc, in Euclid. i, def. 2 (p. 98, ® Proc. in Parm. 1091. 6; Dam, i, 
ed. Friedlein); in Alcib. 356. 20. 253. 25; ti. 60. 28; 62, 28, 

4 Proc. in Euclid. i. def. 2 (p. 98, ‘Proc, in Time. 313 F, vois elre, 
ed. Friedlein); Dam. ii, 29. 16, ubi} Kroll. | 
legitur et apud Patric. § Dam. ii. 45. 10. +e pro r’, Kroll, 

8 Om. yap, Kroll. Proc. in Crat. 56. ° ef Gudoty Sh rdvde Ader rpiddos déua 
6; in Remp. 376. 34; Dam. il. 177.  mpdrns {| obons ob wpérns, add’ of ra 
20, etc. vonta merpeira, Dam, ii, 63, 21; 

4 Dam. i, 87.3; ii, 87. 14. Kroll. 

6 Dam. ii. 58. 20. 
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15 Epyxats yap pict ratode AdBous Sovdevey dravra.? 
(So mis lepos mp@ros Spduos, tv 8° dpa pérow 
| Hépios, tpizos GAXos, os ev mupi riv yOdva Oddret,? 
Kal rnyi wyyOv, Kal wnyav dracby. 

pytpa cuvéxovoa 7a mévraé 
| 20 ivOev dpdnv Opwoner yéveors roArrouxiAou BANS. 
i | Tpéx. evOew ovpdpevos mpnorijp éuv8poio* aupds dvBos, 
Perici Kdonwv evOpwoxuy KoAdpact, mdyra yao ibe 
dpxerat els 7) kdrw reivew dxtivas dyytds.! 





it TIATHP KAI NOTE 


Wr. éavrov 6 warhp ypracev ob8 ey 7) 
25 duvduer voepa xAeioas Wiov dp. 
WA. ob yap dxd warpixis dpxis dreads rt tpoyata.” 
ndvra yap eferédeooe rariyp 
kal vp mapddwxe Sevrépw, 
ov mporov KAniLera: wav yévos® dvopay.9 
80 TIpox. marpoyevts pdos rod yap pdvos 
éx marpos dAxys Spedduevos voov dvOoc 2° 
épya vojoas yap warpixds dos abroyéveOAos, 
raow évéowetpey Seopdv muptBpiO} Epwros, 
Sbpa 7a rdvra pévy, xpovov eis drépavrov épavra 
35 pire réoy Ta rarpds voepG ipacpéva déyyer*™ 
as éy Epwrt nervy Kdopov orotyela pévovra.” 
EXet TO voeiv marpixdy vodv évdiddvat 
magats myyais Te Kal doxais. 
éort yap répas rod marpexod Bufod Kat TH) TAY voEpay. 


I alae 40 pade mponrdev, dX’ éuevey ev rE marpixa Bubp, 
1 Dam. fi. 217.5. AdB8pors pro AdBas, © Psell. 58-59. 3 warhp éaurdy hipwa, 
Kroll, vev, comment. 
HF) * Dam. ii. 217. 5.  év rovrois, prae- 7 Psell. 9. dal, Kroll. 
if ponit Kroll. * Alii yea pro way yévos, Pell. 
ii ® Dam. i, 242.18; 274. 7; ii. 67.1, 63-64. KAniCere, Kroll, 
hi taaeeih elo, mrnyh tay mnyar, uhrpa ovvéxouca ® Psell. 58-64, 
FNS ra wdyra, Kroll. 10 Proc, in Times, 242 D, 
* Guvdpo7 pro duvdporo, Kroll. Mundt pro afre, Kroll. rao, voepas, 


I, * Proc. in Tims, 118 C (v. 1); theol, Patric. 
DREN hah? Plat. 172. 6 (v. 2,8); 171. 9 (v. 3 b, 2G civ towri méver kbouov oroxela 
£). Gmo8pdone: pro tpSny Opgone, Kroll @éorra, Kroll. Proc, in Time, 166 E-F, 
cum coniectura any. 18 Proc, in Timez. 167 C, 
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ov yap els VAnv mip eréxeva 1d mporov 

ayy divayuv Karaxdele tpyors, GAL vdq.! 

TipBora yap marpixds voos krmepey Kara. Koo MOY 

Os Ta vonTa voet Kal ddpagra KéAAn voetrat.? ] saa) 
dAoduys pepioyds Kal ducpiorros, Bes 
vO pay Karéxet Ta vonrd, alaoOnow d& éraye koopos.? ae 
vp pev Karéxet 7a vonrd, Yuxiv F erdye ndopots, Ay bi Ne 


NOTZ, NOHTA, KAI NOEPA 
Kat rod évds vod rod voyrod. uae 
ob yap dvev vdos ori vonrod* ob ywpls imdpya.} i 
ra pév dove voepa. kal yonTd, doa voodvra voetrat,® 
rpopy 5 TO voovyTt Td vonrov.” | | 
pavOave 7d vontdv, rei voov ew trdpya.’ aa: 
Kal Tov vou, os Tov ¢umvpiov Kocpor dyet. ahh 
you yap vous €ori 6 kdopov Texvirns muplov.® 
ot Tov twrépxoopov rarpixdy Buby tore vootyres.” 
q vonry raons tTunrews dye. 
ort 58 Oy Te vonrdv, & xpy we voety vdov dvOe.” 
HY yap ereyxAlvys, ws av votv, Kdxeivo vonoys,” 
ws Tt vOMY, Od KEivo voxels. 
dort yap dAKis dudipaocts dvvayus, 
voepais Orparrovea Topaicwy, ob 3) xp? 
opodpornre voeiv rb vonroyv éxeivo, 
dAAL voov Tava0d Tava proyi™ 
mavra meTpovon, Ai Td vonTov éKxeivo. 
xpew OF TovTO vojoaL’ Ay yap ereyxAlvys 
adv voiv, Kaxélvo vonrels OvK arevars, 


1 Proc. in Tima, 157 A; theol. Plat, 
833. 29; Dam. ii. 186. 10. és pro eis, 
Kroll. 

4 Proc. in Crat. 23. 23. Sic Kroll. 
Stanl. Lond.,* xarAnfres, sec. Patric, 
pro KadAnetrar; Lips., nardowlCer. 

8 Proc. in Tims. 68 F, 164 C; in 
Crat. 66. 6; Dam. ii, 177. 20, ete. 
karéxew et drdyew, Kroll. 8 pro 88, 
Patric. # Proc, in Timm, 267 D. 

6 Proc. in theol. Plat. 179. 7. vonra 
Kal voepd, Kroll, 


6 Cf. Proc. in Tima, 6 D. 

7 Psell. 50. pdée... tw vdov, com- 
ment. 

8 Proc, in Times. 167 A; theol. Plat. 
333, 29; Dam. ii. 186. 10. 

® Dam. ii, 16.6; Proc. in Crat, 62, 9. 
Stan. tere. 

10 Psell. 61. 382 34, Omis. comment. 
ydp pro 32 54, Kroll. &pxe pro aye, 
Patric. 

"1 aby pro ds dy, Kroll; dreyxalvy et 
vohon, Stan, 12 9452 pro 4AAa, Kroll, 
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dépovra ois Wuyis rélvae Kevedy vdov 


70 
éret €&w voou brdpye.” 


els rd vonrdv, Sppa pays 1d vonrev," 


rov St vost was vols Jedv, ob yap dvev 

, 4 7 SA ‘ - 5 / y 
vos tari vonrod, Kat Td vogrdy ob vod xwpis Drdpxet 
rois 5& mupds voEpod voEpois rpyoTHpow amravra 


eixade Sovrctovra marpds wetOwvid: Bovdy. 


xal rd voeiv, del re pevely ddxvy orpopadtyyt. 

anyds Te kat dpxas, dively, del re péverv ddxvy orpopdryys.’ 
ddAAG St’ Obvona oepviv dxowajry orpopdAtyye 

xdopots evOpaexoy, kpuimviay bd marpds évumpv.® 


ixd duo vow  Gwoydvos mnyn mepitxerae Yuxiav. 


a a , 
kal 5 routs, os abroupyav Texryvero Tov Koopov,! 


ds €x voou éxdope mparos,” 


éxoupevos rupt rip, cwdéapov Sppa Kepdoon” 
myyatous Kparhpas, od wupds dvOos émorxdy." 


voepals dorpdarret Topais, Epwros 8 evérdynoe wdvra.” 
ra arinwra trurovabat.” 


oprjveroy eorxvias pépoyrat, pyyvvjpcvac 


Koo pov rept cwopact.” 


& vots A€éye, TO voely Syrov A€é yer. 


4 pay yap Svvapes ody éxeivors, vois 8 da’ éxeivov. 
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IYNTHD, IABAI, APXAI 


modal piv alde ereuBaivovor dactvois Kdopors,"® 
’OpdoKovoat, kat év als dxpéryres faow tpeis.” 


1 ardarpoov pro énlerpopoy, Kroll. 

2 és pro eis, Kroll. 

8 ydov tw, Kroll. Dam. i. 154. 16. 

4 Proc. in Time. 267 D; Dam. ii. 
16. 20; 57. 26. 

6 Proc. in Timm. 242 D. tye rd voeiv 
warpixoy voiv {Kal vdov) evdiddvar mdoaus 
wnyyais re kal Gpxais Kal dweiv aiel re 
K.7.A., Sic recte Kroll, 

6 GAN’ Bvoua ceuvdy Kal &xotuhry, 
Kroll. év@péoxnwv, Patric. Proc. in 
Crat. 23. 20, 7 Leg. &s pro ds. 

8 Seoug “Epwros Gynrod bs éx K.T.Asy 
Krol. 


® wépt wip cuviéousiov, Kroll, 
10 Proc. in Parm. 769. 7. 


11 Proc. in Time. 219 B. ra xdvra, 
Patric. 

12 Simplic. in Arist. Phys. 148 (p, 619, 
ed. Diels). 


18 Proc. in Time. 267 F. 

14 Psell, 1145 B. 

16 gvelvm pro éxelvors, Kroll, Proc. in 
theol. Platon. 365. 1; in Alcib. prim. 
892. 7. 

16 uty 3h afde, Kroll. 

17 xa} om, Kroll, Dam. ii. 88. 3. 
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drdKerrat avrais dpyxtos atAdy.’ 


| dpxas, at marpds pya voyoaca vonra,? 
95 algOyrois Epyous, Kai copaciw drexddwav,! 
SuardpOuor éorares ddvat rG warp xal r7 VAn, 
Kal Td euava) pipqpara ray ddavadv épyaldnevas. 
Kai t dbava els Tv €uavi Korporotiay éyypadovres. 
vois marpos éppoilnoe, vogoas dxudd: Bovry 


100 raypdpdous ideas. 


anyis 8 dré pds drorracas 


éEBopov. warpobev yap Env Bovdy re rédos re. 
Ou’ dy cuvdwrerat r@ matpi, GAAnv Kar’ GdAnv 
lomv, ard peptlouévwy dyerdv.” 

GAN’ enepioOnoav, voepg mrupi popybeton, 

105 els dAANas voepds* Koop yap dvaf modvpdpde 
mpoulnxey voepov turov dbbirov, ob Kard Kxdapov ® 
ixvos érevyduevos popdis Kal” & xdopos ébdvOn.” 
mavroius idécus Keyapurpevos, dy pla myyy,° 
€& ns potodvrar pepeptopévar GAXat, 


110 


drharot, pyyvipevat Kdopov trepl obpacw, 


ai wepi KoArous opepdartous, ruynveooi eo.xviat, 
hoptovrat Tparovoat” wept 5 ddl ddAvdis dAAy,° 
evvotat voepal mnyns warpixis dro 
word Sparrdopevat mupds dvOos ” 

115 dxotpyrov xpovov. ax) dpyeyovou éas™ 
mparn marpos €Brvee rid’ abrobadns rnyy. 
voojuevat tuyyes rarpdbev voéovet Kai avrat, 
Bovdais dpOéyrrowct xivotpevat dorre voprat.” 


1 Dam. ii. 88.7. droxéeAcras, Kroll. 
Alii 4A (ef. Simplic, in Arist. Phys. 
146, p. 628, ed. Diels), 

2 rd vonrd, Kroll, { Kroll, 

*Dam. ti. 200. 28. dupexdrauiar, 

432 wads, Kroll; aiés &ro waoas, con- 
iecit Schneck apud Kroll. Proc. in 
Parm. 890. 11. 

§ Om. has lineas duas Kroll. 

8 ob war’ Exoguoy pro ob Kare xécuor, 
Kroll. 7 néra pro xa 4, Kroll. 

8 Kexap.juévos PLO kexapicuevos, Kroll, 

Yorpdrrovea: pro rparotcat, Kroll 
sec, Thilo. ‘wepi 1° dudl swaparyxeddy 
&AAvdis, Kroll. 


1 ovat | dperrdéuevr, Kroll sec. 
Thilo. 

M Gicumy | épxeydvovs, Kroll, 

12 Pgell. 65-56, in comment. ai tuvyyes 
vootmeva: mwarpddey. apOéyrois, Kroll. 
BovAdy adOéyrwr, comment, per has 
tvyyas (cf. Kroll, p. 41) a Laevio frag. 
10 ed, Miiller, Lips. 1892 inter ‘ omnia 
philtra’ laudatas, conatur Pater ani- 
mam humanam reducere. haud’aliter 
apud Theocritum Idyl. ii. incantat 
pharmaceutria : : 


luyt, Ske vb rivoy dudy wort Sauna ry 
ivBpoy. 


APPENDIX Vo) 





EKATH, ZYNOXEIZ, KAI TEAETAPXAI 


a avrod yap mdavres dxOpgoxover, 
120 djieiAuxro! Te Kepavvol Kal mpnornpodexor KoAros 
mapeyydos AXxis warpoyevovs “Exarys,” 
Kat treLwxds wupds dvOos 78% Kparaidv — 
mveia ToAwY, muplov eréxeva.! 
dpovpeiv ad mpyoripow éots dixporqtas ane, 
125 dynapaats dAnijs (dtov paves év cvvoxedow.* 
& was Exel KGons voepovs dyoxias dxapurets.® 
dre epydris, Ste éxddris orl rupds Cornghdpov, 
drt Kat 7d Lwoydvov mAnpot Tis “Exdrns KoAmov, 
Kal émippel rois cuvoxedow dj Leidwpov mupds 
130 péya Suvapévoro.” 
dAAX Kal Ppovpot roy epyov clai rov marpés. , 
dcbopoul yap Kai éavrdov, éxéivos erreryopevos 
rov rimov mepiBdrrAcobar ray eidddrwv." 
of piv reAerdpxat ovveiAnrrat Trois cvvoxedon.” 
135 rots Se rupds voepod voepols rpyornprty 
drrayra, eixabe SovdAcvorra..” 
GAA® Kat bAatots doa SovAcia cvvoxevor. 
écoaptvon mavrevyov dAKiy pords KeAddovros 
dduy TpryAcyw voov Woxnv 0 érAicavra® 
140 mavrolados avvOnua BddrAcw ppevi,'* 
pnd emiporray éuarvpiots wropddnv dxerois, 
drAAG or Bapndov. 
of d& 7a dropa Kat aicOnri. Sypiovpyoist, 
xal cwparoedy Kal katareraypeva eis VAN: 


n 


1 rovde St eKOppoxovgw dmelArcrol re $ Proc. in Timm. 128 B, 

«t.., Kroll. * Proc. in Theol. Plat. 206. 
2 giryis pro 4Anfs, Kroll. Hecaten, 8 Proc, in Tima. 103 E-F, 

quae a Proclo Hymn. vi. 1 @e@y uijrep ® Dam. de princip, 234, 

appellatur, una cum Rhea a Platonicis 2 Dam, ii, 87. 21. 

confusam esse demonstrat Kroll, pp. 1 Dam, ii, 87. 21. 

27-31 (cf. p. 69). 12 Dam, i. 155. 11. éoodwevov, axuhr, 
& Proc, in Crat. 63.4; 85.22; Dam. Kroll. 

ii, 89. 31; 188. 3, : 18 Dam, 1.264. 1;. ii, 62. 20; 96. 23. 
4 Dam. ii. 126. 22. TpryA@xXivt PLO Le Alig Kroll. 
5 Psell. 57, was (yap) pro & was, 4 way rpiddos Dro wavrolados, Kroll. 


Kroll. 4, omis. comment. 
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VTXH, STIIZ 


145) Srrt Woy) srdp Suvdwet mrarpds obca datvdy,) 
dbdvards re péver xat Cwing Seowdres eorriv 
Kod toye Koopov roAAL tAnpwyara Koro? 
vod yap piunua médrct, 7d Be reyOev eye Tt cdyaros.® 
piyvopevon F dxer@v, wupds ddPirov épya redovca.* 

150 pera dy wrarpexds dtavolas Wuyy, éyd, vate * 

Geppn, Yuxodea 7a mévra” Kardero yap 
vowy pev evi tuxn, Yuxnv 8 evi cdpare dpyo 
jpswv éyxarebne xarhp dvipoy re Ocdv re.° 
dpdnv euryotoa hdos, mip, albgoa, Kda nous. 

185 aurupiorarat yap Ta pucikd goya TH voes péyyet 
Tou warpds.” Wuyi) yap } Koopyjouca Tov péyay 
ovpavoy Kal Korpotoa mera rod marpos. 

Képara & Kal adtijs éorypexrat dvw.° 
voros & dudt Ocas picts darreros yopyra.” 

160 doxe 0 ab divis dxaudry xdopwr Te Kat eoywr, 
otpaves Obpa by Spdpov didtov xaractpwy * 

Kat Taxus HéAtos wept Kévtpov, dws €Oais EXO.” 
pn proews euBrARys eiwappcvoy odvopa rade. 


KOZMO> 


6 montis bs abrovpyby ‘rexraiverBat roy Kdopoy.! 
165 Kal ydp Tis wupds OyKos env érepos* rd dé wdvra™ 

avrovpyar, iva ciua rd Koopixdv éxroAvrevOy, 

doping tv’ &8ydos, Kat pH paiva snevddys. 

tov OAov Kdojov éx aupds Kal bdaros Kal yns™ 

Kat ravrorpdédou aibpns.! 


1 Psell, 22-24. Sri ux) wip obo 9% Alii lezgunt kpdrn. 


dacivdy duvduer marpds, comment, 10 Proc. in Time. 4 D; in Parm, 821, 
2 #y er pro trxer, comment. 5; in Remp. 22, 17, 
* Proc, in Tima. 87 B. voi uty yap, 1 Proc. in Time. 4 D, cf. 323 B; 
Kroll, Dam. ij, 167. 15. yap pro 3 a8, Kroll, 
* Proc, in Remp. 299. 33. 12 Proc, theol, Plat, 317. 29; de prov, 


® Proc, fa Kime, 124 D. Gepuy, Kroll. 165, 26; 164, 7; in Time. 322 D. 

® dicas pro judwr, Kroll, Proc, in leg. ds pro bs rexrgvaro, Stan. 
Time. 124 D. 14 ¢d8e pro rd 82, Kroll, om.yap, Patric, 

? Simplic, 143 (p. 618, ed. Diels), 8 ¢f Hdaros, Kroll, 

8 Prog, in Time. 106 A, C. 18 Proc, in Time, 164 E, 
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170’ dppyta Kal ta pytda owOynpara TOU KOO LOV. 
XAAnv war’ Any Cony dd pepLopevov dxeTav. 
dvwbev Sujxovros ext 7d Kar dyTiKpy 
Suk ToD KeyTpou THS yHs Kal mearov peécov, GAAov 
muphoxov, tvOa Kdrace mEXpt iAaiwy dyxetov, 

175 Lunpdpwv rip. 

Kevrpw eriomépxwy gavrov purds KeAddovros.* 
arpyaiov dAXov, os Tov eparripioy Koo pov dye." 
kévrpov ad’ 08 macar péxpis dvrvyos leat gaow.* 
oipBora yap warpiKds voos éazretpe Kara KOopoy. 

180 pécov Tay marépwv éxaoTNs Kévtpov opeirat.° 
voo yap luna mérer* 7O 8 rexOev dyer Te OaparTos. 


OTPANOZ 


érra. yop edyxuce warip orepewpara coop? 
rov ovpavoy KUPTO TXNMATt mepixdeioas, 
ange St woddv dpcdov dorépwv drAavov,! 

185 Zdwy dt wravopevov DperTyKEV éx7dda.” 
viv & &v pwéow riBels, Udwp § év yaias KoAmois, 
hépa 8 dvw8ev rovrwv. | 
ante 8& Kal moAdy dpsdov dorépwy dravay,” 

, | pay Tdot eremdvy mrovnpd- 

190 awrjéer d8 wAdvyny ovk exovoyn héeper Oat, 
drnge 8¢ Kal rodty optdov dorépwv davon 
rT) wip wpos TO Wp évayKaras, 
ange wAdyyy obK éxovon déper bar. 
2é aitods tréornoer, EBdopov jeAiov” 

19% pecepBodrjnoas mvp, 
rd draxrov abrav eirdxrots dvaxpeudoas Lovats. 
rixrer yap % Ged néArdv Te péyav Kal Laprrpav oeAjvyy. 
albiip, gre, mvedpa wedivns, Népos dyot, 
jAuaxoy Te KUkKAwY, Kal pyvatov KAVAXLO POV 


1 Proc, in Times. 172 C. (whqopor, ¢ Simplic, in Arist. Phys. 144 (p. 616, 


Patric. ed. Diels). 
2 Proc. in Timm. 236 D. éavrdy, Stan. T epyviva, Kroll. 
8 Proc. in Time. 8 Cover... dpietdverv, Kroll, Proc. 


4Proc. in Euclid, i. def. 15-16 (p. in Time. 97 A. 
155, ed. Friedlein). (Patric. ty ruxév.) 9 Proc. in Tims. 280 B, ubi tamen 
5 Dam. ii. 164. 18. péorov, ‘Exdrns,  xXewuévwv pro épeoOas legitur. 
wepopheba, Kroll. 0 Proc. in Time, 280 B. 





200 nanos Te hes 


atbpys peros, Hedlov re Kal wyvys ayer, q Te Hepos* 
kal wards dip, unvaids re Spduos, nal ded dros peALovo.? 
ovirA€ye atird Aap Bdvoves. aifpys néAos,° 
qedrcou re weAnvys TE Kai boa Hépe ovveyovrat, 
205 mip rupds éfoyérevpa Kal mupds raydas.* 
xairas yap és 6&0 wehuxére puri BAGrovraé 


tvGa. Kpovos, 


HeAtos wapedpos erirKxoméwy wodov dyvov. 
aidépids re Spojos Kat pars darAeros Spiip 


210 Héptol re pou.” 


Hedeov re péyav Kal Aapapay ceAjvyy. 


XPONOZ 


Gedy éyxdopiov, aiwnov, émrépavrov, 
véoy Kat wpeaBurny, éArKoedi, 
kal anyatov Gov, os Tov éurvpiov kéopor aye. 


WTXH, ZQMA, ANOPRIOZ 


215 xpi we amrevdey rpds 7d Hdos Kal wpods wrarpds aiyas 
évbev éréuhOn oor Wuxi) roddbv éroaévy vodv.e 
Tatra rarnp évonae, Bpords § of eyvywro.” 
av Pora yap mwarpixds vdos évérmetpe rats Yuyais,” 
épwrt Baber dvardynoas riv Wuyyv. 

220 Karélero yap voi ev Yux7, ev copare St 
dytas eyxardOnKe xarnp dvdpav re Gedy re. 


dowpara jév éorte ta Geta wayra, 
owpara 5° éy avrois tua evexey evdeSerar ™ 
py Suvvapévey xararyely downdrovs rav cwpdroy, 


1 népos heAlou re (an uévos ?), Kroll. 
48 pro % re, Kroll. 

2 delmoros pro de) rédes, Kroll. Proc. 
in Tima. 257 E. 
- 8 Proc. in Time. 511 A. avadrdyer, 
AauBdvovear, uépos, Kroll. 

* Proc, in Time. 141 F. 

5 Proc. in Remp. 387. 43. pty post 
xaira, inserit Kroll et legit reppixdrs. 

® Proc. in Time, 279 F. = healouo, 
Kroll. 


7 Proc. ap. Simpl. 614, 2. 

® Psell, 13-14, 

®Proc. in Timaw, 386 A. sé oi, 
Kroll. 

10 Psell. 49 comment. omis, yap et 
rats, et legit trrepe. 

11 § pro & év, Kroll, 

@ peracxeilv, cowudrws rov dowudror, 
Kroll, 





225 Sa rHv cwparccny eis 7 iv évexevtpiaOnre piow." 
dy 88 Oeg xelvrat rupaous EA\Kxoverat axpaious 
dx marpdbev xarvovres, ab” dv Wuxi) Katedvrev 
duauplor Spérerat Kapray, Yuxorpopov adv6os. 
8d Kal vonrarat Td épya Tov marpas 

230 poipys <iwapuévys Td wrepdy pevyouow dvardés.” 
ay yap ride Puxny ys droxaracracay, 

GAN dAAqv evinet marip évapiOpsov <lvat. 
% para d) xeival ye waxdprarat éfoxa macéov" 
yruxdan, rort rai dr’ obpavodey a poxeovrat. 

935 xeivac GABtai Te Kal od dard vanare Exovoat.’ 
dorcas den’ alyAjevros, dvag, oclev, 7 8% Kal abrov 
éx Avs éfeyévovro mirov Kparepijs tm dvdyxns-° 
Ayla Wyiis Babes duBporov, dupara 3 dpdnv 
mavra éxrérarov ava.” 

240 pre Korw vevoys cis TOV pedavaryéa Kdopov,* 

& Budds alty dmurros brérrpwrad re Kat “Audys * 
a dunebe purdwy, &dodoxapys, dvonros, 

a" Kpyeviadys, TKoALOS, mwpoy Babos aitv Mower," 
det vupchedwv dpaves déuas, dpyor, darvevpov.™ 

245 Kal d prcodariys Koopos Kal Ta oKOMe feiDpa 
id’ Sv woddol xaraovporrat.? 

Cirncov rapdidecov. ® 
SiZea od Wuyns dxerdv, dOev } tin rdéder ™ 
cdpare Onredoas, emi rééw ad’ As éppins”” 

260 adbis dvarrioas, lep@ Aoyy dpyov évioas.” 
pire kdrw vedoys, Konuves Kata yijs DardKecraty. 
érramdpou ovpwv kata Babyidos * nv tro" 





1 Proc. in Remp. 359. 28 B. 2 Proc. in ‘Time, $389 B. paropahs, 
2 wxariévras, Kroll. of woAAol, Kroll. 
$ Proo. in Time. 321 A. 18 Psell. 25. 
4 racy, Kroll. U feat] pro o% comment, di{nac 
§ Srfioral, viypar’, Kroll. Wuxps, Kroll. 
6 Synes, de insomn, 151 C. 16 ag’ 4s eppéns, Om. comment. et 
7 Psoll, 87-88. obyvicdw, Kroll. 8u- Kroll, qui legit @yreteac’ et coni, bw éBn 
para 8 rdvra | &pSnv, comment, ral was, 
8 wndt pro uhre, Kroll. 18 }@)s pro adf&is, comment, sell. 
9 Sic Dam. Synes., &uopdos bwdrrpw- 1-6. 
rar Kad derdhs. 1 yuh [8] pro whre, Comment. py 
10 wmpdy, Kroll. (3%), Kroll. 


li Dam, ii. 317 (Synes. de insomn. 18 ig? hv 3 ris | dvdyens, comment. et 
188 C). Kroll. Psell., 4-6. 
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MENTIONING ZOROASTER'’S NAME 21 


Beiviis dvdyens Opdvos dorty, 


jo ob Y' adfave viv duappevgy.) 

255 wey? i meporav Gedy dyga was els davryv." 
alidty Ovyrov exoura, GAn Oeddev wen uorras.* 
dppoviay aie? yap ip 9 write cpa Booraov.* 
éxreivas wvptov vobv tpyov én’ eiceBins, 
pevoroy Kal giua vadces.? 

260 dort nat eldwA@ pepis cis rorov dudipdoyra.® 
mavrobey drddoty Wuyi rupds via reivoy." 
& wupBadrr)s evvow. mpwriorny exe Taku. 
To wupt yap Bpords épreAdcas Oeddev paos ea.* 


SnOivovrs yap Bpord xpatrvol paxapes reAcBovorv. 


265 al wotvas meporwy dyxrepas ” 
xat Ta KaKHns VAns Praoripwara ypnora Kal éoGAd. 
Amis tpepérw we rupypoxos dyyeAux@ vt yobpw." 
GAN’ obx eordéyerat xeivys 1d OfActv warpiKds vos, 
pexpes dy €£XOn AHOys wai pia Aadjoy. 

270 pvjpny evOeuévy rarprKod ovvOypatos dyvov.™ 
rois d¢ Sibaxrdov ddovs wre yropicpa AaBéaOat. 
rovs 8 davdovras éjs évexapmicey dAxijs.™ 
pay rveda podings, pnde Babivys 1d éréredov. 
pdt 7d ris VAns oxiBodroy Kpnuve Katadeips.™ 

275 pa eEdkns, tva pur) CEvotca exy ri." 


Big ort cGpa Nurovrey Wuyal KaPapwrarat. 
Yuxns tEworrhpes, dvarvoot, evAvrol elev. 


iT 
18 


Aaujo’ év Aayoow “Exdrys dperijs réAe wyyh ® 


1 Psell. 8. cuvavtjeps, comment, 

? Comment, omis, 7 et was. abrhy, 
Kroll. 

5 Med0ev, Om. Comment, 

* Psell. 19-21. 


®Psell, 80-81. «iceBlas, Kroll; 


wipwoy, Stanl. 


6 Psell. 27. 

T Psell. 45. 

$ Proc, in Time. 65 B (ubi legitur 
Thy rupiPadrh Evvoaavy mpwrlarny tyew 
rdéw). 

® Proc. in Time. 65 D. Omis. yap, 
Kroll, 

10 Psell. 36, 


‘ ‘ : { 
Ee owas eee eee, hee 


11 Olymp. in Phed. 31, 21; 34, 3. 

12 Psell. 10-12, Omis, comment. rd 
Gér ery. 

18 Synes. de insomn.135 A. Sidanrdy 
#3wxe pdovs, Kroll. . xal post 32, inser. 
Kroll. 

14 Pgell. 26. rodrlwedor, Kroll. 

16 Psell, 28. ob38 xaradciWes, Kroll. 

16 Psell, 29; cf, Plotinus Enneades, 
i,9. In comment, dlp fyoved mr. 

17 Psell. 1141 B, wardpdrou, coniec, 
Kroll, ' 

18 Psell. 16. dvdrvoes, comment, eb 
Kroll, 

9 Nas dv Aaydouw wolrys, Pell. 
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evdov dAn piuvoven, TO rapHevoy ov mpodoa.! 


280° 3 rohunpordrys picews dvOpwme téyvacpa,’ 
ud) TH weA@pUa pérpa -yatns td onv ppeva BadrAov, 
od yap dAnbetns purdv evi xGovi.? 
pare pérper pérpa HeXLov kavovas cvvabpoioas,* 


didio Bovdg péperat ody Evexa ceto. 


285 pyvatov re Spounua Kal dorépiov mpordpOcupa.® 
pnvys poiloy daroy, dei Tpéye épyw dvdy«ns 
dorépvov mpordplevpa, rdbev xdpty ovx éLoxevOn.’ 
aibépros épvidwv tapos wAaris ovror dAnOijs. 
ob Ovoiav rrddyyvey re tropal’ rad &Ovppora ndvra, 
290 éurropixns dardrys ornplypara’ pedye ob radra 
pArAwy eioeBins lepdv mapddciaoy dvotyey, 
iO" dperh codia re Kal eivopia ovvayovrat.’ 
cov yap dyyetov Onpes xOoves olkrxovery.™” 
atrods 58 xOiw Karoddperat és réxva méxpes.™ 


AAIMONES, TEAETAI 


295 } dois wetHea evar rods Safuovas ayvous, 
xa) Ta Kas Ans BAaorypara yoyora Kat érOAd.¥ 
GAG tadra ev dBdras onKots diavolas dveAirrw. 
mip txeAov oxiprndov ex’ Népos olSua Tiraivoy,” 
} kat rip drirwrov dev huviv mpocovray, 

300 } dis rAovatov duryany, potatov, ery Oey *™ 


dAAX kat Troy idely bwrds rAéov dorpdrrovta, 


bal ‘ “ A , ’ 4 ¢ 
h Kat waida reols vwrots €rroxoupevov Urrov, 


15 


tumvpov } xpvoe Tervxacpévoy 7} radtyvpvov”® 


1 udvovea et wap@dnov, comment. 
Psell. 17-18. 

2 Psell, 39. rodunpas éx, comment. 

8 dy pro évi, Kroll. 
 *Aundt pro pire, Psell. et Kroll; 
pérpov, Kroll. 

5 warpds post Péperas, Psell, et Kroll. 
got, Kroll. Psell, 1128 B, C. 

6 Proc, in Timm. 277 D. rpordpevua, 
Kroll et Psell. 

7 Proc. in Time. 277 D, et Psell. 
1128 B, C. mpomdpevpa, Kroll et Pesell. 

8 drouat, Patric. ; 300mm, Stanleius. 


9 Psell. 1128 B. C. 

10 Psell. 7. Comment. omis. yap. 

11 Pgell, 15. del rodcte...4 & rovcde, 
Kroll. carwpiera:, comment, cardpixrat, 
Patric. 

12 Pgell. 84-35. In comment, inserit 
morevbev POSt welBer. 

13 Proc. in Remp. 380. 5, 

14 dudiats, Stan, Lips. ayoh yoy, 
Kroll. 

15 Melius Kroll, 6oois pro reois. 

16 odd yusrdr, Kroll. 





9 xal rofevovra Kai éor@ra eat vwrous. 


TERR Man vial) ie ot Pe Pore 
Pen Ss Henn ae a 
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305 wrodAdkis Hv A€éys pot, dOpyoas wdvt’ dyAvovra ** 
ovre yap olpdyos KYOpos Tore gaiverar FyxKos.° 
derrépes ov Adurovet, TO prjvyns bOs KexdAvrres, 
xXOiov oly Eornxev, BrAEreral re wdvra Kepavvois.* 
py picews Kardons avrorrov dyaApa,° 

310 od yap xp7 xeivous ve Brérey aply copa redeo Oy. 
Ort Tas Wuxas OéAyovres del trav reACrOy drdyovew.® 
éx 8 dpa kodrwy yains Opwoxover yPoviot «ives, 
ovror aXnbts cGua Bpord dvdpt dexvivres.’ 
evépyet rept tov “Exarixdy orpodadov.* 

315 évouara BépBapa pijror’ dAddEys,° 
elo yap évoyuara wap éxaoros Ocdcdora 
Svvapev €v reAcrais dppyrov éxovra. 
qvixa BrRUys pophis drep eviepoy mvp? 
Najurrouevoy oxiprndov dAov card. BéevOca koopov, 


320 KAD rupds hwovyv. 


jvixa Saipova & epyomevoy rpoo-yaov dbpyoys, 
Bie AGov pviLovpw éravdayv.™ 

cigt mdvra mupos évds éxyeyaora.? 

mathp ov poBov evOpwoKe, reGa 8 émyever.? 


1 derydr’, Kroll. 

2ardvta Adovra pro wdyrn AeKkrdv, 
comment. wdyrn Aexrév, Psell. Nos 
sec, Kroll. 

Sxuprds pro «vipds, comment, et 
Kroll. 

4 Psell. 40-44. paéyera:, melius Kroll, 

© Psell. 1136 C. 

6 Proce. in Alc. 340. 8. 
Kroll. 

7 Pell, 82-88. ofr’, comment, Om, 
évdpt in comment. Alii, é« ¥ &pa KdA- 
may yalns OpdaKxova’, otror’ dAnbes | cfjua 
Bpor@ &vipl xGbvi0r kives Seixvivtes. 

8 Psell. 1183 A. 

9 Psell. 1182 C. 

10 (5é\, Kroll. Psell. 46-48. 

1 Psell. 1148 B. pvoifiow érddwr, 

T 


rere bys, 


Kroll. sub voce pprltovpw suspicor 
forsan corruptionem part. pass. arab. 


ypc (mangir) de verbo ybs 


(nazar) ‘videre’ sublatere. si hoc 
recte se habet, de sententia confer 
Geoponica xv. 1. 8: 6 AvKos mpoopdy 
rov dvOpwrov dobevécrepoy avdrdv xal 
Adwvov wore? . . . ddOels Se mpdrepos 6 
AbKos adbrds daGevérrepos ylverat. verba 
ex linguis orientalibus in incantamen- 
tis huiusmodi frequentissime usurpari 
docet Heim in Annal. Philol. Suppl. 
xix. (1892) p. 528, qui etiam exem- 
pla multa "Eqeclwy ypaypdrwy profert 
pp. 529-542, 

12 Psell, 62. 

18 Psell. 60. 
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APPENDIX VI 


ALLUSIONS TO ZOROASTER IN VARIOUS OTHER 
OLDER LITERATURES 


1. Argmentan ALLUSIONS. 
2. Cuinese ALLUSIONS, 
8. Syriac, AnasBic, AND OTHER Monammepan OR Porsran REFERENCES. 


4. Iczunanpic ALLUSION. 


I 
Allusions to Zoroaster in Armenian Literature 


Tue references to Zoroaster in Armenian literature, so far as I 
know, are few, but other scholars may be able to add to the list. 
Those allusions easiest to be found are in Langlois, Collection des 
Historiens anciens et modernes de UV Arménie, 2 vols., Paris, 1867- 
1869; see tome i. pp. 28, 29; ii. pp. 59, 69, 189, 191, n., 230 (377), 
381. These references are used here in part. 

(a) The So-called Armenian History of Khorene. 
— The chapters of the so-called Armenian history of Moses of 
Khorene which refer to Zoroaster give the same or a similar record 
as Cephalion and others? in associating his name with Semiramis. 
Zoroaster is a Magian and religious chief of the Medes. Semiramis 
gives into his charge the government of Assyria and Nineveh, and 
entrusts to him the greatest power, while she withdraws to her favor- 
ite city in Armenia. Zoroaster raises a rebellion against Semiramis, 
and the issue of the war is told. 

Several translations of Moses or of this passage are accessible: 
Whiston, Moses Chorenens., London, 1736, 1. ch. 16 (quoted in Mullez’s 
Frag. hist. Gr. iii. p. 627, and in Gilmore, Persika of Ktesias, Lon- 
don, 1888, p. 30, n.); Langlois, Collection des Historiens anciens et 
modernes de V_Arménie, Paris, 1867-1869, tome ii. 59, 69; of. ibid. 1. 


1 Eg. Agathias ; cf. Hyde, Hist, Relig, vet. Pers. p. 412. 
274 | 
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Coe dewbeniies iibersetzt, Hascaheve 1869, p. 13 seq. The sources 
are discussed by Carriére, Nouvelles sources de Moise de Khoren, 
Vienna, 1893; ef. also Vetter in Festgruss an Roth, p. 81 seq. | 

For a rendering of the passages, in which Zoroaster is alluded to 
in Moses of Khorene, I am indebted to the kind help of my col- 
league, Mr. Abraham Yohannan, of Columbia University, whose 
version is here given for convenience. 


Mos, Khor. 1. 6 [in speaking of Zrvan and basing the narrative on the legen- 
dary Berosian Sibyl, Moses of Khorene alludes to three princes of the earth, 
‘Zrvan, Titan, and Japhet’ (Zrvan, Didan, Habedost). In his opinion these 
are identical with ‘Shem, Ham, and Japhet’ (Sem, Kam, Habet). He then goes 
on to state, upon the authority of the Berosian Sibyl], ‘These divided the 
whole world between them. Over the other two, Zrvan gained the mastery, -—~ 
he, of whom Zoroaster (Zradasht) king of the Bactrians, that is the Medes, 
states that he is the source and father of the gods.’ 

Mos. Khor. 1. 17 (16) ‘About Semiramis-~The reason why she slew her 
gons— How she fled from Zoroaster (Zradasht) the Magian into Armenia — 
And how she was put to death by her son Ninyas (Ninouas): —- This queen was 
always accustomed, for her recreation, to pass the summer in the northern 
region, in the fortified city which she had built in Armenia. She left Assyria 
and Nineveh in charge of the governor Zoroaster, a Magian and patriarch of the 
Medes. And having repeatedly done this, she (finally) entrusted the sovereignty 
entirely to him.’ 

‘ Being herself often rebuked by her sons bocause of her wanton and meretri- 
cious character, she put them all to death; only Ninyas (Ninouas) escaped. She 
chose to bestow upon her paramours all the power and treasures, without any 
regard to her sons, Her husband Ninus was not dead, nor buried by her in the 
palace of Nineveh, as is reported ; but he abandoned the realm and fled to Crete, 
because he was aware of her vice and sliameless behavior.’ 

‘It was then that her grown-up sons reminded her of ail) this in hopes of 
restraining ber from her devilish, and warlike desires and of having the power 
and treasures entrusted to them. Becoming excessively enraged thereat, she 
killed them all, and only Ninyas remained as we have described above.’ 

‘But when some misunderstanding occurred on the part of Zoroaster with 
reference to the queen, and enmity arose between the two, Semiramis made war 
against him because he was designing to rule by force over all. In the midst of 
the war Semiramis fled before Zoroaster into Armenia,’ 

‘At this juncture, Ninyas (her son), taking advantage of the opportunity for 
revenge, killed his mother and reigned over Assyria and Nineveh.’ 


(b) Eliswus, who is presumably a contemporary of Vartan (A.». 
fifth century), in his history of the latter, and of the wars which the 
Armenians waged against the Persians, alludes incidentally to the 
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Magians,’ and the ‘religion of Zoroaster’; see Langlois, op. eit. ii, 
189, 230. ih 

(c) The Armenian Eznik (a.p. fifth century,) in his refutation 
of the sects and of heretical opinions, devotes an entire division 
(ii.) of his work to the false tenets of the Persians who maintain 
the doctrine of Ormazd, Ahriman, and Zrvan, and, in this connec- 
tion, he incidentally mentions ‘ Zradasht’ (Zoroaster) as responsible 
for the heretical views as to the origin of the sun and moon, cf, 
Langlois, op. cit. ii, 381. Most of this passage is translated in Wil- 
son, Parsi Religion, pp. 642-551, but not the paragraph relating to 
Zoroaster; ef. also Haug, Essays on the Parsis, p. 13. 

(4) Thomas Arzrount, the learned Armenian annalist (A.D, 
ninth-tenth century),! gives a series of statements regarding Zoro- 
aster and the Persian belief in Ormazd. Some of his allusions are 
identical with the common accounts which associate Zoroaster’s name 
with Ninus and Semiramis. One passage is also of importance in con- 
nection with the prescriptions of the Vendidad, It gives a legendary 
explanation of the origin of the injunction which Zoroaster gave for 
killing noxious avimals. The passage is to be found translated in 
the valuable publication of Brosset, Collection @historiens arméniens ; 
Th. Ardzrouni, ete., tome i, S. Pétersbourg, 1874. As this work is not 
easily accessible and as the passage does not seem to be generally 
familiar to Zoroastrian students, it is worth while to reproduce Bros- 
set's translation (op. cit., livre 1, § 3, pp. 19-22, 25; § 4, p. 27). 

1. 8, §De empire des Assyriens ; que Zradacht et Manithop furent chefs des 
contrées orientales ; leurs dogmes absurdes. 

‘Des temps écoulés entre Bel et Ninos, il ne reste dans les livres anciens, 
ainsi que nous l’avons dit précédemment, aucune trace considérable et éclatante, 
et cela, sans doute, par plusieurs raisons. D’abord, par suite de la confusion 
des langues, il régnait une facheuse mésintelligence, puis les annalistes chal- 
déens ne retracaiont pas les faiblesses des hommes de haut rang, Et encore, 
si méme les exploits et actes de bravoure de Ninos ont été racontés, comme Bel 
et pis encore, ilen vint & un tel degré d’orgueil, wil se regardait comme le 
premier des héros, comme le premier des rois, et ayant fait rassembler en un tas, 
en grande hte, tous les écrits anciens, il les livra aux flanames, afin que par la 
suite il ne restat plus de souvenir d’autre personne illustre que la sienne.? I 
passe done pour avoir régné sur toute |’Asie, l'Inde exceptée et sur la Libye. I 
fit aussi réparer, pour l’honnenr de son nom, la ville de Ninive, autrefois con- 
struite par Assour, pour Gtre la résidence royale, et qu’avait ravagée Nébroth. 
fl détrona ensuite le mare Zradacht, roi des Bactriens et des Médes, et le chassa 


1Of. Neumann, Geschichte der armen, 2Mr. Gray notes a similar act by 
Lit., pp. 123-125, Leipzig, 1886. Tsin-Chi-hoang-ti. i 
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Bd Hal ALLUSIONS TO ZOROASTER IN OLDER LITERATURES — nAQT i 
Fasqu'aux frontidres des Héphtalites, devint le maitre puissant de tout le 
‘Khoujastan, des contrées de l’orient et de la Perse, jusque par-dela Balkh et 
Dépouhan ; de Comaid, de Gauzpan, de Chéribamamacan, de Khodjibrastan, et 
pour vrai dire, il soumit durant 62 ans, avec une incroyable valeur, tout le pays 
jusqu’a la mer des Indes, Lorsqu'il mourut, ne laissant que de trés jeunes 
enfants, il remit lautorité 4 sa femme Chamiram, qui l’exerga elle-méme avec 
plus de vigueur que Ninos ; car elle enceignit Babylone de murailles, dompta la 
rébellion de Zradacht et le reduisit en servitude. Mais Vivresse des voluptés lui 
faisant oublier ses fils, elle prodigua ses trésors & ses amants favoris et établit 
Zradacht commandant de Babylone, du Khoujastan et de toute la Perse 
orientale. Pour elle, elle passa en Arménie, ou l’attirait la renominée dun 
descendant dl’ Haic, Quant & son arrivée en ce pays, aux détails de la bataille, 
& la construction de superbes édifices, veritablement admirables, & la revolte de 
Zradacht, 4 la mort de Chamiram, aux récits des magiciens, & ce sujet, tout cela 
_@ 6té raconté par d’autres. Blle avait régné 42 ans. L’autorité passa 4 son fils 
Zarmia, qui fut appelé Ninovas, du nom de son pére. Celui-ci fut maitre de 
l’Assyrie et, durant un temps, de l’Arménie, Peu soucieux @agrandissements, 
doué d’un caractére paisible et non belliqueux, il passa tranquillement ses jours.’ 
| *Cependant Zradacht, possédant les contrées & orient de la Perse, cessa 
depuis lors d'inquiéter l’Assyrie. Dédaignant comme vieilleries et choses par 
“trop obscures, les récits sur Bel et sur les autres descendants des génies, if 
débita sur son propre compte de nouvelles fables, afin dé séparer du méme coup - 
les Perses et les Mara des Babyloniens, et, par ses doctrines et par des noms, de 
se mettre en communication avec les Assyriens. Il se mit donc & appeler (de?]? 
nouveau Zrovan et souche des diceux Sem, fils de Noé,  ‘ Celui-ci, dit-il, voulant 
devenir pdre d’Ormizd, dit: ‘ Qu’ainsi soit, j’aurai pour fils Ormizd, qui fera le 
ciel et la terre.” Zrovan congut done deux jumeaux, dont l'un fut assez rusé 
pour se h&ter de paraitre le premier, ‘‘Qui es-tu? lui dit Zrovan.—Ton fils 
Ormizd.—— Mon fils Ormizd est lumineux et de bonne odeur, et toi tu es obscur 
et tauyaise langue.” Celui-ci ayant beaucoup insisté, il lui donna le pouvoir 
pour mille ans. Ormizd, étant né au bout de ce terme, dit & son frére: ‘Je 
tai oédé pendant mille ans; céde-moi présentement.’? Connaissant son inféri- 
orité, Ahrman résista et se révolta, et devint un dieu opposé a Ormizd. Quand 
Ormizd créa la lamiére, Ahrman fit les téndbres; quand Ormizd créa la vie, Ahr- 
man Ut la mort; quand Ormizd eréa le feu, le bien, Ahrman fit l’eau et le mal. 
Pour ne point dire tout, l'un aprés lautre, tout ce qui est bon et les gens ver- 
tueux proviennent d’Ormizd ; d’Ahrman, tout ce qui est mauvais et les démons. 
Maintenant 4 celui qui pensera que ces doctrines ne méritent qu’une explosion 
de rire, et qui traite de fou le roi Zradacht, réponds que ce dieu impuissant, 
Ormizd, ne travaille pas en vain, et que les deux frores, bien qu.’ennemies 
mutuels, se courrouceront & la fois pour l’exterminer.’ | 
‘Le méme insensé Zradacht raconte encore qu'une guerre s’étant élevée 
gnire Ormizd et Ahrman, le premier éprouva une faim enragée et ceurut les 
champs, pour trouver de la nourriture. I] rencontra un beeuf, qu’il déroba. 


1 Added by Mr. Schuyler, who also notes from Brosset, that Arzrouni always 
writes Ormed, Ahrmn, | 
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était tout joyeux et allait se gorger de nourriture, mais il trouva le boeuf gate, 
devoré par les lézards, par les araignées, les stellions et les mouches, qui avaient 
fait leur proie de son gibier. Maintenant donc la légion des cloportes et des 
jjacs vinrent, et comme ils firent beavcoup de mal au dieu, Zradacht prescrivit 
une quantité de réglements puerils. Ce n’est point 4 la légére que nous 
sommes décidé & écrire ces choses, mais parce que cette doctrine satanique a 
causé bien des catastrophes sanglantes A notre Arménie, qu’elle a ruinge entiére- 
ment, ainsi que le fait voir histoire des saints Vardanians, écrite par le véné- 
rable prétre Eghiché. Les fils des pyrolatres sont 1&, pour V’affirmer encore.’ 

‘ Cependant Manithop, roi des Hephtals, ajonte et afiirme encore ceci: le feu, 
suivant lui, n’est pas la créatare d’Ormizd, mais sa substance. Héphestos et 
Promithos, i.e. le soleil ct la lune, ayant dérobé le feu d’Ormizd, en donnérent 
une partie aux hommes. La terre est asyle du dieu Spandaramet —- Bacchus ; 
_.elle n'a 6té créée par personne, mais elle existait, telle qu’elle existe; elle 
continue d@’étre, et Phomme est né de lui-méme,’ 


Three pages farther on (p. 26) is found another allusion to Zoroaster: ‘Quant 


aux autres assertions des mythologues, et & leurs dires sans fondements, j’en 
prendrai, pour le réfuter, ce qu’il y a de plus raisonnable dans les traditions 
confuses, transmises A leurs sectateurs par les orientaux Zradacht et Manithop.’ 


[In the next chapter Thomas Arzrouni summarizes the reigns of the succes- 


sive Assyrian rulers down to the rise of the kingdom of Persia under Cyrus, 
and Zoroaster’s death is incidentally mentioned. From the allusions to Ninus 
and Semiramis and Abraham, it is evident that he places Zoroaster at an early 
period. ‘The text runs]: ‘Nous avons suivi méthodiquement la série des géné- 
rations et rangé avec soin les ancétres de l’empire d’Assyrie, dont le premier 
héritier fut Zamésos [i.e. Zarmia, plus haut], le méme que Ninovas, fils de 
Ninus et de Chamiram, en la 68¢ année de la vie du patriarche Abraham, qui 
régna sur toute l’Asie et VArménie, Zradacht étant mort, il fut de nouveau, 38 
ans durant, monarque pacifique de tout ce qui est 4 10. de la Perse, qui lui 
obéit et lui paya tribut. Apréds lui, son fils Arias, le 4e depuis Ninus, durant 50 
ans. Aprds lui les rois d’Assyrie, se sucoédant au pouvoir, de pére en fils, ne 
firent rien de remarquable, et pas un seul d’entre eux ne régna moins de 20 
@ns.’ 


II 
Allusions to Zoroaster in Chinese Literature 


For my first direct information on this subject, a year ago, I am 
personally indebted to the Sinologist, Dr, F. Hirth, of Munich, 
whose kindness I cordially appreciate, and whose suggestions I grate- 
fully acknowledge. Dr. Hirth recently wrote me that some of the 
material of which he spoke to me is easily accessible in the mono- 
graphs of Messieurs Chavannes and Devéria, from which I give 


L’ayant tué et caché sous un tas de pierres, il attendit le crépuseule, pour 
enlever chez lui Je produit de son larcin et rassasier sa faim. Le soir venu, i — 
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~~ selections, as they can but be of special interest to students of Zoro- 
astrianism. Dr, Frederick W. Williams, of Yale University, New 
Haven, furthermore draws my attention to the existence of a number 
of references in Chinese literature to the religion of Zoroaster as 
_ Po-sz king kian, ‘religion of Persia,’ or Po-sz. Iam sincerely indebted 
to these gentlemen, and I hope that, joined perhaps by Mgr. C. 
de Harlez and others, they may pursue their researches farther in 
this particular line, and add to our knowledge of the Prophet of 
Ancient Tran, and his influence in the Far Kast. 

In a letter which Dr. Hirth wrote to me, he says: ‘ What I con- 
sider to be the Chinese transcription of the name Zoroaster occurs in 
a work called Si-ki-tsung-yii (chap. 1, p. 20). Speaking of the 
deity, Mahésvara (in Chinese Ma-yi-schou-lo), the author, who wrote 
about the middle of the twelfth century (ef. Wylie, Notes on Chinese 
Literature, p. 128) says: “It [the deity] originally came from the 
great country of Persia, and is [there] called Su-lu-tscht. The god 
had a disciple by the name of Yiian-tchén, who studied the doctrine 
of his master, etc., in Persia, and afterwards travelled to China to 
spread it there,”’* | 

M. Ed. Chavannes, Le Nestorianisme et VIngpription de Kara- 
Balgassoun in Journ. Asiatique, Janv. Fév. 189%, p. 61 seq., gives 
some very interesting allusions to the Persian réligion and its spread 
in China, onward from the seventh century of tour era. . I select 
two extracts which mention Zoroaster. ‘The monograph itself should 
be consulted. 

Chavannes, op. cit. p. 61, notes, by way of introduction: ‘A la 
date de la 5° année tcheng-koan (631), le Fo-tsou tong ki dit (Chapter 
xxxix. p. 71 V°, 9° cahier de la lettre’? dans I’édition japonaise du 
Tripitaka de la Société Asiatique) :— 


“ Antrefois Sou-li-tche (Zarathushtra, Zoroastre), du royaume de Perse, 
avait institué la religion mo-ni-erne du dieu céleste du feu; un édit impérial 
ordonna d’établir & la capitale un temple de Zua-ts’in.”’ * 


‘Dans le méme ouvrage (chap. liv. p. 151 r°), on lit: -— 


1Qn seeing Devéria’s citation of 4T.e, a.p. 63}. | 
the same passage (given above), Dr. 8 Here follows a Chinese char- 
Hirth supplements his note by adding acter. 
that itis perhaps the intention of the 4 T.e, Chaldea ; see Devéria, op. cit. 
passage to indicate that the doctrine p, 456, Similarly De Rosny, Le Cuite de 
rather than Ytian-tchén travelied to Zoroastre chez les Chinois in Congrés 
China, See Deyéria’s quotation, int. des Orient., 1™* Sess. ii, 823-326. 
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“Pour ce qui est de la religion mo-ni-enne du dieu céleste du feu,’ autrefois, 
dans le royaume de Perse il y eut Zoroastre ; il mit en vigueur la religion du dieu 
céleste du feu; ses disciples vinrent faire des conversions en Chine; sous les 
Tang, la 6° année tcheng-koan (681), un de ses sectateurs, le mage Ho-lou 
vint au palais apporter la religion du dieu céleste; un décret impérial ordonna 


d’éiablir & la capitale un temple de Ta-ts’in.”’ 


M. G. Devéria, Musulmans et Manichéens Chinois in Journ. Asia- 
tique, Nov. Dée. 1897, p. 445 seq., especially discusses certain Chinese 
material on the subject of Manicheism; he cites and translates 
(on p. 456) the last passage given by Chavannes, and notes also the 
one to which Hirth had already called attention. 


Devérin, op. cit. p. 462 : *Yao-Koan des Song dit: les caractéres [. . .]? 
désignent l’Esprit étranger du ciel; [. . .] se prononce hien; son culte est 


celui que les livres sacres bouddhiques appellent le culte de Mahesvara; c’est 


dans la grande Perse qu’il pris naissance ; on l’y nomme (culte de) Zoroastre ; 
celui-ci eut un disciple appelé Hinan-tchen (Céleste vérité ou Véridique céleste), 
qui étudia la religion du maitre ; il descendait de J ouhouo-chan (Joukhshan ou 
Soukhshan ou Djoukhshan ?), grand gouverneur général de la Perse; 8a propa- 
gande s’exerga en Chine.’ * 


Iil 


References to some Syriac, Arabic, and other Mohammedan or 
Persian Allusions to Zoroaster 


The most convenient collection of material on Syriac and Arabic 
allusions to Zoroaster is by Gottheil in the book so often quoted 
above and easily accessible. I merely repeat the title below. To 
supplement this, see brief remark in AJSL, xili. 225 and I note also 
(by pages) such references as I have observed in Hyde, Barbier de 
Meynard, Vullers, or elsewhere, as the works can be consulted, 

1. Gottheil, R., References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic Liter- 
ature, collected in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, New 
York, 1894 (Columbia University Press), pp. 24-51. This monograph 
gives abundant bibliographical material, | 


1 Devéria, op. cit. p.456,renders‘de searches, Part I., pp. 16 seq,, Shang- 
la religion de Mo-ni de l’Esprit céleste hai, 1880, on the Chinese knowledge 
du feu,’ and notes that Mo-ni refers to of Bactria and Persia. Specialists can 
the Manicheeans (p. 464). doubtless add much on this subject. 


-’. 2 Here are Chinese characters. Professor Bang reminds me of Z2DMG. 


§ Cf, also Fergusson, Chinese Re- xliv, 161; xlv. 627; WZKD. xii. 61. | 
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“7 2. ‘ lyde, T., Historia Keligionis velerum Persarum, Oxon. 1700, 
the following pages : — 


Shahrastani, p. 163 (fires), 204-296 (Magian doctrines and Z.), 298-300 (of. 
_ Gottheil, p. 46 seq.), 882 (Messianic prophecy by Z.). 
Ibn Shahna, p, 162 seq. (Z. and dualism). 
Shih Kholgi, p. 164 (Z. and the Gahanbar), 
Bar Bahl&l (Syriac), p. $10 (etymology of Z.’s name; Messianic prophecies ; 
_ef. Gottheil, p. 28). 
Abtlfeda, p. 311 (Z. born at Urnmiah). 
Beidawi, p. 218 (Z. and religion; Z.’s mountain at Istakhr). 
his Abt! Mohammed Mustafa, p. 313 (Z, and Hzra ; doctrines), 
@ Bundari, p. 314.seq, (after Tabari). 
Majdi, pp. 315-317, 319, 885 (Z, Palestine and Adarbaijan ; conversion of V. ; 
molten brass ordeal; cypress of Kishmar; Jamisp). 
Khvandamirl, p. 317 seq. (Z. and fire-worship; V. at Istakhr). 
Shah Namah Nasr, pp. 319-825 (abridged prose account from ShN. of Z.’s 
conversion of V., and his history). 
Abal-Faraj, p. 884 (Messianic), 
Khalil Safi, pp. 385, 421 (Jamasp = Daniel; the Persian language). 
Sad-dar, p, 433 seq. (gives a Latin translation). 
Al-Makin, p. 629 (Z. contemporary with Smerdis ; Z. institutes a communion). 
Hutychius, see Appendix II, p. 168 above. . 


3. The Mujmal al-Tawdrikh (a.p. 1126, author unknown), Ez- 
traits du Modjmai al-Tewarikh, relatifs &Vhistoire dela Perse, traduits 
par Jules Moh] (Journal Asiatique, tome xi. pp. 136, 258, 320, Paris, 
1841). This work is later than Tabari, Hamzah, and Firdausi. The 
author makes use of Hamzah. ‘The special pages which are of 
interest in connection with Zoroaster are the following: p. 147 
(chronology), 160 (Lohrasp), 161 (Gushtasp), 162-163 (Bahman, 
Himai, Darab, Dara, Sikander), 333 (the reign of Gushtisp, war 
with Arjasp). 

4. Barbier de Meynard Dictionnaire géographique, historique et 
littéraire de la Perse et des Contrées adjacentes, extrait du Mébdjem 

el-Bouldan de Yagout, Paris, 1861. Zoroaster is especially men- 
tioned in the following articles, which should be consulted, and 
quotations have already been made from them: pp. 26, 85 Ourmiah, 
p. 33 Oustownawend, p. 367 Schiz, p. 514-515 Mah-Dinar (orig. Din- 
| Leraduscht). 

Important information further illustrating the subject may be 
found under the following heads in the same translation from 
Yakut (the list, however, not complete): p. 27 Erwend, Hlvend, 63 
Trin, 75 Badeghis, 80 Bamiain, Bamin, 86 Bakhdjermian, 100, Bost 
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Vishtasp), 112 Balkh (for Lohrasp), 124 Behistoun, 167 Djounbond, 
Gounbed (for Isfendiar), 183 Djeihoun (Jthin, Oxus), 197 Khoragin 
(anc. Pers. kings), 224, 236 Debawend, Demawend, 251 Dinewer, 268 _ 
Routan, 272 Riwend, 273 Rey, Rai (but Z. is not mentioned), 280 
Zaboulistan (Ristam), 284 Zerd (mt.), 300 Sebelan (mt., but Z, is not 
mentioned), 800-305 Sedjestan, Seistén, 367 Schiz, 413 Farmed, 464 
Qoume (Kimish), 467 Qohendez (qu. Av. Kanha Daéza?), 469 Kaboul, 
471 Karian (Magian pyraea), 477 Kourr (no mention of Vishtasp), 
489 Kouschtasfi (mentions Vishtasp), 489 Keschmer (no mention of Z. 
or V.), 569 Noubehar (temple at Ballch). 

5. Iskandar Namah. Sketch of the Codex of Iskandar Namah, 
Nizimi, in Catalogo della Biblioteca Naniana, Assemani, vol. i. pp. 
112-122, esp. 119 seq. Division xy. (Lohrasp, contemporary of 
Jeremiah and Daniel; at his time lived Zardusht, but Abilfaraj 
makes him flourish under Cambyses; Lohrasp reigned 120 years). 
Division xvi. Vishtisp and Zoroaster (doctrines of Zoroaster; Vish- 
tisp reigned about 120 years; in his time lived Socrates of Greece, 
and Ja&masp the Persian Philosopher). Divisions xvii—xx. (sketch 
of following reigns down to Iskandar). 

6. ‘Ulama-i Islam, a Persian work in prose. This treatise of the 
twelfth century a.p. deals rather with a vision of Zardusht and with 
eschatology. It is accessible in English and in German: Wilson, 
Parst Religion, pp. 560-563, ’lmé4-i-Islam translated; Vullers, rag- 
mente tiber Zoroaster, pp. 43-67, Ulemai Islam tbersetzt. See also 
comment by Wilson, Parsi Religion, p. 135,and Anquetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, ii. p. 3389, West, in Grundriss der iran. Philol. ii. 123. 

7. Dasatir. This curious collection, with its commentary, pro- 
fesses to be old; but it is criticised adversely by Wilson, Parsi 
Religion, pp. 411-412. It is quoted by the Dabistén. Some selec- 
tions, with commentary, from the chapter on Zardusht’s philoso- 
phy are added here from the only edition with translation that is 
accessible. The spelling of the edition is preserved practically 
unchanged, but with a few corrections of accents. The title of the 
edition reads: The Desatir or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian 
Prophets; in the Original Tongue; together with the Ancient Persian 
Version of the Fifth Sasan; carefully published by Mulla Bin Firuz 
Kaus. With English translation. 2 vols. Bombay, 1818. 

Dasatir, p. 120, § 42. ‘Now a Wise Man, named Tifnfir,’ will 


1 Tatianish, Pers. 
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come -from Nirakh* in order to consult thee concerning the real 
nature of things.’ | | 

§ 43. ‘i will tell thee what he asketh, and do thou answer (his 
questions) before he putteth them.’ 


_ Commentary. — ‘It is said that when the fame of the excellence of the nature 
of Zertusht had spread all over the world, and when Isfendiar went round the 
world, erected fire-temples, and raised domes over the fires ; the wise men of 
Yun&n selected a sage named Tfitifafish, who at that time had the superiority 
‘in acquirements over them all, to go to Iran and to enquire of Zertusht concern- 
ing the real nature of things. If he was puzzled and unable to answer, he could 
be no real prophet; but if he returned an answer, he was a speaker of truth, 
When the Yunani Sage arrived at Balkh, GushtAsp appointed a proper day, on 
which the Mobeds of every country should assemble ; and a golden chair was 
placed for the Yun&ni Sage. Then the beloved of Yozd4n, the prophet Zertusht 
advanced into the midst of the assembly. The Yunani Sage on seeing that 
chief suid, ** This form and this gait cannot lie, and nought but truth can proceed 
from them.’’ He then asked the day of the prophet’s nativity. The prophet of 
God told it. He said, ‘On such a day and under sucha, fortunate star a deceiver 
cannot be born.’? He next enquired into his diet and mode of life. The prophet 
of God explained the whole. The Sage said, ‘‘ This mode of life cannot suit an 
impostor.’’ The prophet of Yezd4n then said to him: ‘I have answered you the 
questions which you have put to me; now, retain in your mind what the famed 
Yundni Sages directed you to enquire of Zertusht and disclose it not; but listen 
and hear what they ask ; for God hath informed me of it, and hath sent his word 

( unto me to unfold it.”’ The Sage said, “Speak.” Thereupon the prophet Zertusht 
ordered the scholar to repeat the following texts: ’ 


Dasat. p. 121, § 44. ‘The friend of acuteness will say unto thee, 
The Nfirakh* Sages ask, What use is there for a prophet in this 
world ?’ 

[Here follow a number of the supposed questions that will be 
asked, and then a prophecy is made of Vishtasp and an account 
given of how the Avesta came into the hands of Alexander the 
Great. ] 

Dasat, p. 128, §§ 58-59. [The sacred book of the Iranians is 
referred to in the text and the commentary says, among other 
things |: 

Commentary. —‘ That book is the inspired volume which the prophet of God, 
Zertusht, asked of God that he should send down as his book for the purpose 
of advice; that when the time of Sekander should arrive, the Destiirs might 


exhibit it, and he being gratified with it, become more attached to the faith of 
the Pure. Yezdan, approving of the request of his prophet, sent down a part of 


1 Yunan, Pers. ; that is, Greece, 2 Yunfn, Pers. 
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his word in the form of an Advice to Sekander; and the King (i.e. Gushtasp) 
placed it, sealed with the seals of the Destfrs, in the Treasury, When 
Seiander gained the ascendency in Iran, Peridukht Roushenek and the Destars 
delivered that volume into his hands. He read it, applauded the religion of 
Ab§d (on which be blessings), praised the greatness of Zertusht and the truth 
of that Religion, and commanded the Mobeds that they should make that book 
a portion of the Desftir, That sacred volume is known under the name of 
Sekander, as it is for his instruction that it was revealed to Zertusht; and the | 
beginning of it is, ‘In the name of the Giver of Knowledge Mezdam.”’' 


Dasat. p. 125, § 64. ‘O prophet and friend! Hertfish son of 
Heresfetmid! When Senkerak&s? arrived, he was turned into the 
right road by one fershem of the Navissh,’ and returned back into 
Azend.’® 


Commentary. —- ‘ Chengerengacheh was a sage renowned for his acuteness 

and wisdom, and the Mobeds (wise-men)of the earth gloried in being his scholars. . 
When he heard of the greatness of the prophet of Yezdin, Zertusht the son of 
Isfentem4n, he came to Iran with the intention of overturning the Good Religion. 
When he reached Balkh, before he had dropped a single word from his tongue, 
and before he had asked a single question, the prophet of Yezdin, Zertusht, said 
into him, ‘Commit not to your tongue what you have in your heart, but keep it 
secret.’? He then addressed a Sage who was his disciple, saying, * Read to him 
one section (Nisk) of the Awesta,”? In this blessed section of the Awesta were 
found the questions of Chengerengacheh with the answers, which He (God) 
himself had communicated to the prophet ; forewarning him, that such a person, 
of such a name would come; that his first question would be this, and that the 
answer was to be so. When Chengerengfcheh saw this miracle, he was con- 
yerted to the Good Faith, and returning to the land of Hind remained steady 
in this blessed religion. May Yezd4n the Bountiful grant to us and our friends 
this best of Faiths !’ 


Dasat. p. 126, § 65. ‘Now a Brahman named Biras* will come 
from Azend very wise, insomuch that there are few such persons on 
earth |’ 

§ 66. ‘He, in his heart, intendeth to ask of thee, first, Why is not 
Mezdam the immediate maker of all things having being?’ 

§ 67. ‘Say thou unto him; Mezdam is the Maker of all things ; 
and used the medium of no instrument in bestowing existence on 
the Chief of Angels; but in regard to all other existence he made 
use of an instrument,’ 


1 Chengerengacheh, Pers. 8 Hind, Pers. 
2 By one Nisk (i.e. Nask or section) ‘ Bids, Pers. Undoubtedly the cele- 
of the Awesta, Pers. brated Viaés or Vyasa. 
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Being without the intervention of any instrument ; while all other beings received 
existence by the intervention of instruments and media.’ 


_ [Here a long series of questions and answers are given to Zoroaster 
so as to prepare him. The text then continues as follows. | 

Page 148, § 162. ‘When you have expounded this matter to him, 
he will become of the true faith, and be converted to your religion,’ 


Commentary. —‘ It is said that when Bias, the Hindi, came to Balkh, Gush- 
tasp sent for Zertusht, and informed the prophet of Yezdan of that wise man's 
coming. The prophet said, ‘‘May Yezd4n turn it to good!’’ The Emperor then 
commanded that the Sages and Mobeds should be summoned from all countries, 
When they were all assembled, Zertusht came from his place of Worship; and 

-Bifis, also haying joined the assembly, said to the prophet of Yezdfn; ‘'O Zer- 
tusht, the inhabitants of the world, moved by the answers and expounding of 
Secrets given to Chengerengacheh, are desirous to adopt thy religion. I have 
heard, moreover, of many of thy miracles, I am a Hindi man, and, in my own 
country, of unequalled knowledge. Ihave in my mind several secrets, which I 
have never entrusted to my tongue, because some say that the Ahermans (devils) 
might give information of them to the idolaters of the Aherman faith: so no 
ear hath heard them, except that of my heart. If, in the presence of this assem- 
bly, you tell me, one after another, what those secrets are that remain on my 
mind, I will be converted to your faith. Shet Zertusht said, O Bias, Yezd&an 
communicated to me your secrets, before your arrival. He then mentioned the 
whole in detail from beginning to end. When Bias heard, and asked the mean- 
ing of the words, and had them explained? to him, he returned thanks to Yezdfin 
and united himself to the Behdin, after which he returned back to Hind,’ 


§ 163. ‘In the name of Mezdim! O Zertusht! my prophet! 
After thee shall Simkendesh * appear, and afterwards the First Sasfn, 
the prophet, shall come and make thy Book known by a translation,’ 


§ 164. ‘ And no one but he shall know the meaning of my words,’ 


Commentary. — ‘ Hence it was that Shet Sisin made an interpretation of the 
Book of Shet Zertusht agreeably to its sense.’ 


8. Dabistiin (Persian) gives an account of the Persian religion, 
and of Zoroaster, and it has often been quoted above. This is 
accessible in Shea and Troyer’s translation: The Dabistan or School 
of Manners, translated from the original Persian, by D. Shea and 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1848, vol. i. pp. 211-253. 

9. Sources like the Shah Namah, Zartusht Namah, Cangranghacah 


1 Since they were spoken in a Persian language which he did not understand, 
4 Sekander. 


Commentary. — ‘The First Intelligence received being from the Bestower of | 
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“Namah and Mirkhond, have been sufficiently discussed above. For 
titles and editions of other Persian works on Zoroastrianism, refer- 






ence may be made to West’s Appendix, The Modern-Persian Zoroas- 
trian Literature of the Parsis in the Grundriss der tran. Philol. ii. 
122-129. ‘ 


IV 
Allusion to Zoroaster in the Snorra Edda Preface 


[Reprinted, with unimportant omissions, from my Notes on Zoroaster and 
the Avesta, iu Proceedings AOS., March, 1894, vol. xvi. pp. oxxvi.-vili-] 


In the preface to the Younger Edda there is a passage relating to 
Zoroaster which is perhaps worth recording among the allusions to 
his name found in non-Oriental literature. The preface to the Snorra 
Edda, after giving a brief sketch of the history of the world down 
to the time of Noah and the Flood, proceeds to an account of the 
Tower of Babel and the dispersion of the races through the confu- 
sion of tongues. Foremost among the builders of the tower was 
Zoroaster; the text adds that he became king of the Assyrians, and 
that he was the first idolater. In consequence of the confusion of 
tongues he was known by many names, but chief among these was 
Baal or Bel. 


The text Kdda Snorra Sturlusonar, formali 2, od. Ténsson, p. 5, is here given 
for convenience of future reference: Ok sd, er fremstr var, hét Zordastres ; hann 
Ald, furr enn hann grét, er hann kom % veréldina; enn forsmithir voru IL ok 
LXX, ok svd margar tungur hafa sithan dreifst um verdidina, eptir thvi sem 
risarnir skiptust sithan til landa, ok thjothirnar fiblguthust. I thesum sama 
stath var gidr ein hin Ggwtasta borg ok dregit af nafni stipulsins, ok kéllut 
Babilon. Ok sem tungnaskiptit var orthit, tha fiblguthust sva nifnin man- 
nanna ok annara hluta, ok sjd sami Zoroastres hafthi mirg nifa; ok tho at 
hann undirstathi, at hans ofsi veri legthr of sagthri smith, tha fartht hann sik 
thd fram til veraldligs metnathar, ok lét taka sik til konungs yfir morgum 
thjothum Assiriirum. Af honum hofst skurthgotha villa; ok sem hann var 
blétathr, var hann kallathr Baal ; thann killum vér Bel; hann haftht ok mbrg 
innur ndfn. Hnn sem ndfnin fidlguthust, tha tyndist meth the sannleikrinn. 

56 (p. 7). Ok af thessu hofst Snnur villa millum Kritarmanna ok Mace- 
donidrum, svd sem hin fyrri methal Assiriorum ok Kaldeis af Zordastre. 

This may be rendered: ‘He who was the foremost (builder of the tower) 
was called Zoroaster; he laughed before be cried when he came into the world. 
But there were (in all) seventy-two master-builders ; and so many tongues have 
since spread throughout the world, according as the giants afterwards were | 
scattered over the land and the nations multiplied. In this same place was 
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“built a most haere town, re it derived its name Bit the tower, Aud was 

called Babylon, And when the confusion of tongues had come to pass, then 
multiplied also the names of men and of other things; and this same Zoroaster 
had many names, And although he well understood that his pride was humbled | 
by the said work, nevertheless he pushed his way on to worldly distinction, and 
got himself chosen king over many peoples of the Assyrians. From him arose 
the error of graven images (i.e. idolatry) ; and when he was sacrificed unto, he 
was called Baal; we call him Be! ; he had also many other names, But, as the 
names multiplied, so was the trath lost withal.’ 

5. ‘(From Saturn) there arose another heresy among the Cretans and Mace- 

donians, just as the above mentioned error among the Assyrians and Chaldzans 
arose from Zoroaster.’ 


This passage is interesting for several reasons. 

First, it preserves the tradition elsewhere recorded regarding Zoro- 
aster’s having laughed instead of having cried when he was born 
into the world. [This has already been discussed above, p. 27.} — 

Second, the two allusions here connecting Zoroaster with Assyria, 
Chaldwa, and Babylon are to be added to those references which 
associate his name also with these places (e.g. consult Windischmann, 
Zor. Studien, p. 303 seq.); or again they are to be placed beside the 
statement of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, Thomas Arzrouni 
and others who make Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, and 
appointed by her te be ruler of Nineveh and Assyna. (See Spiegel, 
Eranische Alterthumskunde, 1. 682 [and the quotation of the passage 
in this Appendix].) 

Third, in connection with the reputed multiplicity of names of 
Zoroaster, and the association of his name with Baal, Bel, attention 
might be called to the citation in the Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar 
“All (c. A.v. 832) s.v. Balaam, ‘Balaam is Zardosht, the diviner of 
the Magians’ (ef. Gottheil, References, in the Drisler Classical 
Studies). 
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Pat ee _ ‘Tusre is a supposition that we are not wholly without some - 
| vepresentation of the personal appearance of Zoroaster, at least = 
"according to the conception which prevailed in Sassanian times. Wy 
ba hak saat One sculptured image, in particular, has been supposed to represent H 

_ in effigy an ideal of the great-Master. It is also stated that there is 

| @ picture of Zoroaster in a fire-temple at Yezd, which is saidtobe = 


taken from an old sculpture that exists at Balkh, This tradition, ii 
ED et together with other facts and material on the subject of por- iV 


i)! bial, Mts ie . . * - . : 4 hae 
-  traiture of Zoroaster, is given in the following pages. The modern inet 
_ Foroastrians themselves can doubtless add much more valuable infor- VERN: 


| ‘mation on this interesting subject. Itis hoped that they willdoso. 
> (a) In the first’ place we may refer to a very old tradition on the 
subject of an effigy of Zoroaster; this is found in the Syriac work = 
WAL i galled the ‘Oration of Meliton the Philosopher; who was in the 
_ presence of Antoninus Czsar, and bade the same Cesar know God,’ ; 

ete. «This interesting allusion is quoted by Gottheil, References to ne) 
Zoroaster (p. 27), from the translation of Cureton, Spicilegium Syria- 4 
~ eum, London, 1855, p. 44, ef. p. 91, n. 36; it mentions an ‘image of 


ae Orpheus, a Thracian Magus; and Hadran is the image of Zaradusht, My 
' a Persian Magus.’ The special point of importance is thatit shows = 
- the existence of a tradition as to a representation of Zoroaster. ee a 
, (bh) E. G. Browne, in his valuable work, A Year amongst the Per cae 
—. stans, London, 1893, p. 374, describes a visit which he paid to three aa 
Zoroastrian fire-temples at Yezd. The third temple which he men- Vane 


_ tions, serves as a theological college for training youths for the priest-— fi 
‘hood, and it contains a relic of interest. On the walls of oneofthe = 

/-yooms of this building, Dr. Browne saw a picture which attracted his 

| - notice, or to use the words of his own description (p. 874): <A pict 


ure of Zoroaster (taken, as Ardashtr'[the host and guide] told me, 
aye eet : . - . . . ; nye mah he 
‘OA from an old sculpture at Balkh), and several inscriptions on the walls 
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IDEALIZED PORTRAIT FROM A SCULPTURE SUPPOSED ‘ro REPRESENT ZOROASTER 
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of the large central room, were the only other points of interesh = 
presented by the building” It would be highly interesting if we PRN YL} 
could secure a copy of this portrait or of its reputed original ati 
Balkh, because this would best represent the modern Zoroastrian tra- 
ditional idea of the appearance of the great High Priest. Possibly 
we may obtain it. The mention of Balkh, moreover, is interesting if 
this be a different representation from the supposed effigy at Takht-i 

Bostan. Should this be the case, and the location of the sculptured 

figure be found to be at the old temple Nubahar, we should have a 

new proof of the traditional association of Zoroaster’s name with 

Balkh, 

(¢) The modern Parsi historian Dosabhai Framji Karaka, whose 
work, History of the Pareis, London, 1884, is indispensable to stu- 
dents of Zoroastrianism in our day, presents in his second volume 
(ii. 146) an idealized colored portrait of the founder of the Faith, 
which is here reproduced (see Figure I.), without the coloring, how- 
ever. The portrait is evidently based upon the sculptures next to 
be deseribed, and it has the value of giving the Parsi conception 
directly. 
 (@ The Takbt-i Bostan Sculpture. Not far distant from Behis- 
tan, and near the city of Kermanshah (see Map,—square Be), in the 
valley of Takht-i Bostan or Tek-i Bost&n, on a hillside, is to be 
found a series of six historic bas-reliefs. The sixth or last of these 
bas-reliefs comprises a group of four sculptured figures, reproduc- 

tioris of which are presented below, being based upon the copies 
found in Sir Robert Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 

- ete., London, 1822, vol. ii, 191; Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse, 1. 
» Planche 14, texte p. 6; George Rawlinson, The Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy, London, 1876, p. 64; K. D. Kiash, Ancient Persian 
Sculptures, Bombay, 1889, p. 211; and especially the photographic 
copy of de Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Perse, Paris, 1894, vol, ii, 
plate xxxiv. p. 104-5; vol. iv. plate xxxv. p. 310-11. The photo- 


Rl graph of the sculpture taken by M. de Morgan is so interesting that 
jt seems appropriate to make it accessible to those who cannot con- 
Nie, sult the valuable original work. A brief description of the possible 


subject of this four-fold group, which, unfortunately, bears no 
inscription, is not out of place here. 

Sir R. K. Porter (p. 191) records that this rock-sculptured group 

is called by the natives ‘The Four Calendars,’ but he does not 

explain why the name is given (see Figures II. and ITZ). He regards 
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the figure on the extreme left (or to the right as we face the picture) 
as the god Ormazd presenting the ring or emblem of sovereignty to 
Ardashir Babagan, who stands in the centre of the group, ‘and both 
are trampling upon a similar royally-habited figure symbolical of 

yh the fallen Arsacide.’ Of the fourth or remaining figure, the one in 

| which we are particularly interested, Sir Ker Porter says (p. 192): 

LW ind ‘The personage to the right of the centre figure [or to the left as 

we face the group] is of rather a singular appearance. His head 
is protected by a similar kind of cap, but without the ball, and with fiver 
the extraordinary addition of a circle of rays blazing round his head — neh 
ana down to below his shoviders, He holds in both hands a fluted a 
staff, or sceptre, of great length. The rest of his vesture nearly 
resembles that of the murally crowned figure. He stands upon a 
plant, not unlike a sunflower, the stalk of which is short and thick, 
and eurved down into a lower part of the rock. ‘The prostrate i 
person is greatly mutilated; but his. pearl-wreath, collar, and sword 
show that his consequence was not inferior to the two who trample ih 
ou him. ... The radiated personage [the one under discussion | 
may either be a personification of the Mithratic religion restored 
by him [ie. by Ardashir, the eentral figure}; which the sunbeams 
round the head and the full-blown flower rising under their in- 

fluence at his feet, seem to typify; or the figure may be meant for Nay 
the glorified Zoroaster himself; some Persian writers ascribing to | 
him the reflected honor of that god-like attribute. The altar-plat- 
form near this bas-relief, and also the source of the river (two 

sacred Mithratic appendages), support the idea that this sculpture 

tet Ae de contains more than human images.’ | 

Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia, new edition, London, 1829, 

vol. i. p. 645 (cf. earlier edition 1. 258), speaks of the two figures 

with the circle or ring as ‘two sovereigns upon a prostrate Roman — 

soldier;’ and he adds: ‘A figure supposed to be the prophet Zoro- 

aster stands by their side; his feet rest upon a star, and his head is 

covered with a glory or crown of rays.’ And he adds in a foot-note + 

‘J am informed by the. Parsees, or Guebres, that in almost all the 

paintings or sculptures that represent Zoroaster he is always distin- 

guished by a crown of rays, or glory, as I have described.’ This 

shows, at least, the prevalence of a tradition that representations of 

Zoroaster were thought to be not uncommon, whatever we may 

think on the subject. Flandin also believed the radiated figure to 

be Zoroaster (Voyage en Perse do MM. Flandin et Coste, 1. 442, 

Rélation de Voyage, Paris, 1851). Pe Ta aC 
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| Society of Gt. Brit. and Treland, new series, vol. iii. ». 267, } 


‘ ni, London, 1868 (= Harly Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, 


_p.27, London, Tritbner, 1868), argues that the figure with the rays 


2 


and. ninth vepresents the god Ormazd, and he bases his identification 
upon an acknowledged representation of Ormazd in a Naksh-i 


Rustam bas-relief (op. cit. p. 269).+ As for the rays, he adds ina 


note that a similar form is given to Ormazd’s headgear in a coin of 


Ab | ‘Hormisdas Il. The other two figures in our group he regards, ag 
do others, to be the representation of Ardashir presenting the crown 
of Iran to his son Shapitr,’ 


Canon George Rawlinson (op. cit. p. 64) agrees with Thomas that 
the radiated figure is Ormazd, not Zoroaster; that the other two are 
Ardashir and Shapiir, and that the prostrate figure represents ‘ either 


| Artabanus or the extinet Parthian monarchy, probably the former ; 


while the sunflower upon which Ormaz stands, together with the 
rays that stream from his head, denote an intention to present him 
under a Mithraic aspect, suggestive to the beholder of a real latent 


identity between the two great objects of Persian worship.’ Pro- 


fessor Rawlinson, therefore, like Thomas, is not of the same opinion. 
as those who presume that the figure represents Zoroaster, Simi- 
larly also, M. Dieulafoy, Suse, iv. 409, and Curzon, Persia, i, 569. 
The Parsi scholar, Kawasjee Dinshah Kiash, who visited Takhti 
Bostin in 1878 and sketched the group, gives, in his serviceable 


book (The Ancient Persian Sculptures, p. 212), an interesting tradition 


regarding this bas-relief which seems not to be recorded by other 
writers on the subject. But first we may notice the details that he 


_ gives concerning the special figure, which, like the other effigies, 
stands about sevca feet in height. ‘The head of the first figure 
_ [the one we are discussing] is covered up with a piece of cloth, and 


a serpach flows down the back. He is clad in a short, plain coat, 


and wears a belt. He holds in both hands a elub three feet long 
and three inches thick. ‘The rays of the sun shine direct upon his 


head, and a star glitters beneath him,’ Kiash next notes that some 
scholars call this a ‘sunflower’ rather than a star, and he further 
describes. the other three figures of the group. Then follows the 


/ haneating. tradition: — 
n 5 1 Some notes on senlptured images 2On the subject of Ardashir and 


| be Ormazd will Appear in my article his history, see Darab D. P. Sanjana, 
on Ormazd in The Dlonist, Chicago, Karnamé i Artakhshir 7 Papakan, new 
5 Dae, oy ae | ed., Bombay, 1896. 
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Diggs APPENDIX VII — : 

SP eieibay | Pai ban anit PVN Bis Laan | 
‘Owing to the deficiency in the inscription, tradition says: ‘* The first figure 
with the club is that of Prophet Zoroaster, the second is that of Gustasp, the 
fifth king of the Kayanian dynasty, the third is that of his son, the mighty © 
Asphandiar [(Isfendiar], who had established the Zoroastrian religion through 
the whole of Persia, and the last is that of Arjasp, the grandson of Afrasiab 
of Tooran, or Tartary. The circlet shows that the whole world is in their 


possession.’*’ 


‘He then adds: ‘The above tradition, I believe, is taken from the 
Shah Nameh. The Persians take great pride in speaking of their 
by-gone kings. Ancient and modern writers contradict these state- 
ments, and doubtless the figures were not sculptured by the Kayanian \ 
kings, but by Ardeshir Babighan, the first ruler of the last dynasty 
of the Zoroastrians.’ Mr, Kiash goes on to say he agrees with the 
view that the sculpture is of Sassanian origin, that the seeond and 
third figures apparently represent Ardashir and Shapar L., and the 
dead figure is emblematical of the downfall of the Parthian dynasty. 
As to the first only is he in doubt, ‘as it is of peculiar construction = 
and differs from others I have secn in different parts of Persia. 

-On comparing it with the two figures holding elubs at Nacksh-i- 
Rajab (op. cit. p. 112) and Nacksh-1-Roostum (p. 121), both the 
dress and crown differ, I am unable to give the name of any reli- — 
gious personage or celestial being, but simply state that it must be 
a sign of the Mithraic religion. According to the opinion of my ~ 
co-travellers, it is believed to be a form of the Prophet Zoroaster.’ 

Whatever may be the origin and worth of the ‘tradition’? which 
Mr. Kiash quotes as connecting the figures with Vishtaspa and his. 
contemporaries, it certainly is very interesting in connection with 
Chapter X. and the characters who act in the drama of the Holy 

‘War, especially Arjasp, the foeman of the Faith, with whom we 
have become sufficiently acquainted. The statement which the 
Parsi writer records of the opinion of his co-travellers to the effect 
that the figure is that of the Prophet Zoroaster, shows, like kindred. wk 

rae statements, a preponderance of traditional authority on the side of Nias 

Psat the Zoroastrians, at least, in identifying this figure with their 

Prophet. Everything of that kind has its weight and importance 

when we enter upon the question of such identifications or endeavor 

to interpret sculptured remains. 1 

The evidence on the subject of this particular. sculpture, as we 

look it over, seems to be about evenly balanced. Tradition appar- 

ently favors the identification of the effigy with Zoroaster; the 
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or ea 
more. Lachaieat sohdlasly: opinion ‘of ect ttaeibs, on the other hand, 
seems rather to regard the figure as a representation of Ormazd. 
The claim to Mithraic characteristics is not so easy to recognize. 
| This much may be said in favor of tradition, that the figure would 
-- gnswer well to the glorified image, with ‘dazzling wand’ and ‘lus- 
_ trous glory’ around the head, which is the guise under which the 
Zoroastrian writer of the Zartusht Namah, in the thirteenth cen- 
th tury, deseribes the vision of the Prophet’s appearance (see Wilson, 
Parsi Religion, p. 481). It is to be regretted that M. de Morgan (iy. 
310; observe his note) does not especially discuss the figure. For 
the sake of sentiment we should, perhaps, best Like to imagine that 
the whole group really represents a Sassanian conception of a scene 
“fi from the Holy War of Zoroastrianism, in which the great High 
Priest figured so prominently, and to which Kiash alludes in his 
‘tradition’; but, after all, we should have to acknowledge that this 
is due, perhaps, to our sentiment and fancy.' 
The whole subject of the portraiture of Zoroaster requires further 
investigation? Much will doubtless be added on this question from 
time to time.’ Let us hope especially that additional information 
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1 Murray’s Handbookof Asia Minor, 


Transcaucasia, Persia, eie., London, 
‘1895, p. 827, merely gives the common 


statement that this is a ‘ Sassanian 
panel, which is supposed to represent 
the investiture of Shaptir I. with part of 
the kingdom, by his father, Ardeshir.’ 

2 A figure has been published as a 
portrait of Zoroaster in Dr. Wallace 
Wood's Hundred Greatest Men, p. 126, 
London, 1885, but I have not been 
able to find authority for attributing 
the likeness to Zoroaster. It repre- 
sents the head of a grave-faced priest 
and counsellor, with the familiar mitre- 
shaped pontifical head-covering of Sas- 
saniantimes. On p.496 of the volume, 
a note is added that the figure is copied 
from a bas-relief at Persepolis. Men- 
tion is made of Thomas, Zariy Sas- 
sanian Inscriptions. The portrait is 
reproduced as a frontispiece to an ar- 
ticle on Mazdaism in the Open Court, 
xi, 129, Chicago, 1897. In a follow- 


ing number of The Open Court, xi. 
878, a Parsi, N, I, Bilimoria, writes 
that the portrait was new to him and 
to his co-religionists. As an ideai it 
is good ; but it seems to lack traditional 
authority. I may learn more about it. 
8 At the moment when Iam send- 
ing the final proof-sheets to the press, 
there arrives from my friend Professor 
Charles KR. Lanman, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, & prospectus of an important 
work just issued by Mr. Quaritch of 
London, and the Harvard Library 
kindly forwards to me the magnificent 
facsimile. It is entitled A Florentine 
Picture-Chronicle by Maso Finiguerra, 
and it is a reproduction of a fifteenth 
century folio of Italian drawings now 
in the British Museum. Among these 
drawings are ‘14, Zoroaster,’ ' 49. Oro- 
masdes raising the Dead,’ and ‘50. Hos- 
tanes.’ The ‘Zoroaster’ is a typical 
magician with books of black art and 
imps rather than an antique sage. 
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| or wumgeetion: ¢ on this special ‘chasis may be seed etl hs 
‘i from the. Zoroastrians themselves. Any material that can be found 
. | to throw more light on the problem will be welcomed. The subject 
Mt | is one that is worthy of earnest consideration because it stands, in a 
certain manner, for an ideal. I shall be glad if these notes have 
contributed anything by drawing attention to this interesting theme 
for research. And with these words I close the book, adding only 
a line which the Pahlavi seribes of old liked to add in the colophon: 
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[The numbers refer to the pages] 


A 


A bbiisabad, 216. 

Abdias, text quoted, 257-259, 
Abode of Vishtdspa, 68. 
Abulfaraj, 167, 

Abulfeda, 201. 


_ Achaemenians, 184, 160, 172, 2iv, 


Adarbaijan, 17, 38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 96, 
168, 171, 192, 198-201 (especially as 
4.’ birthplace), 220-221. See also 
Atropatene, Atir-pitakan, and Air- 
yana Vadjah, 

Adharjushnas, 198, 

Eneas of Gaza, text quoted, 248. 

Aé€vatak river, 40, 41, 

Afer, text quoted, 245. 

Aganaces or Azonaces, teacher of Z., 
30. 

Agathias, 6n.6; 12; text quoted, 248, 

Age of Zoroaster, 15 and Appendix I. 

Aharitbd-stots, 137. 

Ahmad al-Baladhuni, quoted, 198, 

Ahriman, flees at Z.’s birth, 27, See 
also Anra Mainyu, 

ahiimbis, 79 n. 2, 

Ahuna Vairya, 51. 

Ahura Mazda selects Z, as prophet, 27, 
See also 97, 171, 

Airyana Vaéjah, 193, 196. See also 
Adarbaijan, 

Airén Véj. See Airyana Vaéjah and 
Adarbaiyan. 

Airyama Isbya, 97 n. 1. 

Akhtya, Akht, 44 n, 2; 84, 187, 181. 


Alik, home of the Spitdmas, 24, 192. 

AlbirGini, 7, 141, 161, 174, 

Alborz Mts., scene of a conference, 47, 

Alcuin, text quoted, 262. 

Alexander the Great, 134, 188, 189, 
168, 161, 162, 163, 181. 

Alexander Polyhistor, text quoted, 
233, 

Allusions to Z. in Arabic, ete., 280— 
286; in Snorra Edda, 286-287, 

“Apapdos, 211. 

Ameretat confers with Z., 49, 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 167; 188, 207, 
213; text quoted, 244, 

Amshaspands, 41, 42 ; conferences with 
Z., 207. 

Amiirdat. See Amerctat, 

Anathemas, quoted, 2638. 

Ancestry of Z., 17 seq. 

Ancestral tree of Z., 19, 20. 

Ancient Persian Inscriptions, Z, not 
mentioned in, 5. 

Andariman, 109, 110, 

Andsh-fidhar, 113. 

Anquetil du Perron, quoted, 85 and 
n. 8; 148; on Z.’s date, 175. 

Anra Mainyu, 51. 

Apocryphal literature, 4, 

Apocryphal New Testament, 97, 

Apostles of Z., 186 seq. 

Apuleius, 6n. 6; 7 n. 6, n, 6; quoted, 
169; text quoted, 237, 

Apuscorus, 138, 

Arabic allusions to Z.’s date, 16, 161 
seq. ; to Z. in general, 281. 
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& Arabic form Armiah, 107%. 

Arabic sources of information as to 
Z., 6 et passim, 281. 

Arag, 192. 

Arik, home of the Pplianas, 24, 192. 

Aras, Araxes, 194 n. 2. 

Aristai, 54. 

Arasti, 20. 

Araxes, 221. 

Archangels come to Z., 41, 42, 65 seq., 
207. 

Archetype copy of Avesta, 76, 97, 
117, 224, 

Ardashir, son of Vishtasp, 112, 115. 
Ardashir Diraizdast, 188, 178, 169, 
160. y 
_ Arejat-aspa and Holy Wars, 108-106 ; 

leader of Hyaonians, 104; ultimatum 
to Vishtfispa., 107 ; invades Iran, 108; 
situation of his kingdom, 213; his 
two invasions of Iran, 214, 221-209. 
See also Arjasp. 
Aristotle, 8, 162; cited under Pliny 
and Diog. Laertias, 234, 241. 
Aristoxenus, cited under Origen, 240. 
Arjisp, 66; his warlike message, 108 ; 
second invasion of Iran, 118 seq. ; 
date of defeat, 181; scene of bat- 
tles against Vishtisp, 218; possible 
‘sculptured representation of Arjasp, 
292. See also Arejat-aspa, 
Armaiti, 83, 
Arimnenian references to Z,, 6. 
Armenian form of Z.’s name, 13, 
Armenian allusions to Z,, translations, 
274-278, 
Armiah (Urmiah), 80, 197. 
Armiah. See also Jeremiah. 
Army of Arjasp, 109seq.; of Vishtasp, 
109 seq. 
Arnij-bareda, 20 n. 3, 
Amobius, 156, 187; text quoted, 242, 
Artashir, religious monarch, 82, 133. 
Artavahisht6, 128, 136. 
Arta Viraf, quoted, 157. 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, 134, 160. 
Arim. See Riim, 117. 
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“Arzrount, Thomas, allusions to Ze. | 


quoted, 217, 276-278. — 

Asbanubur, town, 59 n. 2. 

Ascoli, quoted, 149. 

Ashak, 22. 

Ashavahisht, 24, See also Asha Va- 
hishta, 


Asha Vahishta confers with Z., 47. 


Ashavahishtd, 67. See pi Asha 
Vahishta, Artavahisht6. 

Ashta-aurvant, 103. 

Asia Minor, 84, 88. 

Asm6-hvanvat, 137. 


| Asmék-khanvat6, 137, 181. 


Asnavad Mt., 48, 100, 207. 
Asoka, 37. 


-aspa, in names, 14 n. 1. 


aspanvar, 569 n, 2; 209. 
Assassins, 222. 
Astrampsychus, 188. 


-Atash-gahs, 98, 101. 


Athenocles, text quoted. See ‘Aga 
 thias, 249. 


Atropatene, 16, 22,141, 177, 196, 211. 


See also Adarbaijin. 

Atar Birzhin Mitrd, 100. 

Atir Farnbag, 99. 

Ator Giishnasp, 100. 

Atar-patakan, 192, 204. See alno 
Adarbaijan, Airyana Vaéjah. 

Augustine, 188; text quoted, 246. 

Afibarmazd, See Ahura Mazda. 

Auramazda, 171, 172. 

Afirvaitaé-dang, 89 n. 1; 48, 207. 

Aftirvaitd-dih, the Tir, 338. 

Aurvasara, 216 and n. 3. 

Aurvat-aspa, or Lohrasp, 78, 180; 
destroys Jerusalem, 91 n, 2; asso- 
ciated with Nahontadnemeat, 162, 
209. 

Avaraoshtri, 22. 

Avesta and Zand, 7. 

Avesta, source of information, 6; arche- 
type copy written down by Jamasp, 
76, 97, 117, 224; as a sacred book, 
283-284, | 

Ayuso, referred to, 149, 
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8 NON Baal, 167, Bn 
Babylon anid Jewish exile, 11; seat of 


viol tyranny, 11 n. 1. See also 90-02, 

y Babylonian exile‘or captivity, 142, 176. 

 Baetria, 78, 141, 165, 160, 171, 177, 
Thies! 184, 196 n. 1; as sceuie of Z's min- 

Maieay istry, 186-183, 208-218, See. also 

toate 220 seq. Compare likewise Balkh, 

Halen Bactrian camel, 14n. 1. 6". 

00+) Bactrian Ikfngdom, 11." 

>> Babman. See Vohiiman, gon of Sfend- 

Wain dat. ses 

.* Bahman Yasht, quoted, 214. 

| Beh Balaam, name associated with -Z., 

Pe 16n..3; 157, 287, 

: Balkh, 38, 86, 89, 130, 141, 199-201, 

1% 283 ; Vishtaspa’s conversion at, 60; 

3 Vishtaspa at, 107; portrait of Z. re- 

j © puted to be at, 200, 289 seq. Com- 

‘ > pare likewise 116, 118, 119, See 

furthermore, 218, 214. 

Bapél, 91. See also Babylon. 

oa Baruch, 197 ; identified with Z., 30, 

ib Bar, 216. 

: Bar ‘Ebbraya, quoted, 201. 

| Bartholomae, cited, 14 n. 2. 
Bashitan, See Peshdtanu. 

Basil, text quoted, 244, 

Bastavairi, a hero in first Holy War, 
106, 112, 113, 116, 121, 122. 

Bastvar. See Bastavairi, 

Battles, of first Holy War, 114 seq. ; 
of second Holy War, 120 seq. ; be- 
tween Vishtdaspa and Arejat-aspa, 
214, 218. 

a Beh-Afrid, 72. 

| Beidawi, cited, 220. 

Béndva, anathematized, 44. 


( 2? Berosos, cited by Agathias, 249. 

iid bhuradvaja, 14. 

Biaé-Pis, 211. 

ek Bids, Hindu sage (Vyasa), 88, 284-285. 
A Bidrafsh, 109, 110, 111, 116. 
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sacina Kah, 216. 


| Birds, Bias, 284-286. 


Birjand, 215, 
Birth of Z., 26. 
Birthplace of Z., 16 seq. and App, Il. 


_Bishtasp.. See Vishtaspa, 


Black horse, healed, 62, 

Blind man, healed, 94. 

Brahman Cangranghiicah, 86, 

Brahmanical cord, 32 n. 2. 

Bratar-vakhsh. See Bratrok-résh, 

Bratrok-résh, Brétar-vakbsh, 28, 127~ 
‘129; plots against Z., 81, 

Brisson, cited, 147. 

Brodbeck, referred to, 149, 

Browne, E. G., 288-289, 

Buddha, 1-2, 17, 18, 51, 140, 176, 177, 

Buddhism, 136, 

Baiti, 51. 

Bindahishn, quoted, 18-21, 123, 168, 
193, 216. 

Burnouf, cited, 148, 

Burzin-kuris, Z.’s teacher, 30, 

BGirzhin Mitro fire, 100, 216. 

Bist, 137, 


C 


Cabul, 99, 217. See also Kabul. 
Caécista, 195,197,204. See Urumiah. 
Cakhshni or Cikhshnush, 18, 19, 
Cambyses, 167, 

Camel, in proper names, 14, 

Cangranghacah, 85-88, 209, 284. 

Cangranghicah Namah, 85-88, 209. 

camwrarwhiac, 87, 

Casartelli, quoted, 149; on Z.’s date, 
175. 

Caspian Sea, 207, 219, 220, 223; Z. in 
that region, 46; scene of Arejat- 
aspa’s sacrifice, 211. See also Vou- 
rukasha, 

Cassel, P., quoted, 149. 

Cassianus Bassus, text quoted, 249, 

Cave, in Z.’s religion, 34, 190, 194 n. 1, 

Cedrenus, 126. See Georgius Cedre. 
nus, 261. 





by Georg. Syncell., 262, 

Chaldwan oracles, 259-273. 

Chares of Mitylene, 73, 220. 

Chariot, symbol of the religion, 100. 

Chavannes, M. Ed., on a Chinese allu- 
sion to Z., 279-280. 

Children of Z., 21, 

China, Z. in, 39. 

Chinese form of Z.’s name, 280. 
Chinese references to Z. in general, 6 
n. 2; given in translation, 278-280. 

Chinese reference for dating Z., 165. 

Chionite, 213, 220-221. See also 
Hyaona. 

Christianity and Zoroastrianism, 1. 

Christ’s coming foretold, 98, 201. 

Chronicon Alexandrinum, 126, 190. 

Chronicon Paschale, 126,190 ; quoted, 
261. 

Chronology of Persians, 172 seq. 

Ghrysostomus, text quoted, 245. 

Church Fathers, comparison of Phil. 
literature to patristic writings, 5. 

Cicero, 7 n. 4, 6; quoted, 169. 

Cigiv, 22. 

Cikhshnush or Cakhshni, 18, 19. 

Cist, 198 and n. 1; 204. 

Ciz, 197. See also Shiz. 

Classical references to Z. in general, 
6 and App. V.; to Z.’s asceticism, 
$4; to Z.’s date, 15, 152-167; to 
Zs native place, 186-191; to Z.’s 
death, 125 seq. 

Clandian, text quoted, 247. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 6 n. 6; 7 n. 5; 
189; quoted, 160; text quoted, 240. 

Clemens Romanus, text quoted, 288. 

Clementine Homilies, 125, 147. 

Clementine Recognitions, 125, 147. 

Comisene, 99. 

Comparison between Buddha and Zo- 
roaster, 1-2. 

Conferences with Archangels or Am- 
shaspands, 46-60, 207. 

Confucius, 1, 176. 

Conspiracy against Z., 62. 


| “InpEx 


Cephalion, cited, 12, 187; referred to Conversion of annie: 56 seq. ; he 
the Brahman Cangranghacah, 85-88 ; $\\. 


of Lobrisp, 78; of Zarir, 78. 


Conversions in ree: 88-89 ; in India, 


84; in Turan, 83. 
Convert, Z.’s first, 37. See also Maidh- 
yOi-méonha. 
Cotelerius, text quoted, 253. 
Country of Z. discussed, 182-205, 
Court of Vishtaspa, 74. 
Crusade, 210. 

Ctesias, 155, 187 ; material in Diodorus 
Siculus, Georg. Syncell., 252, 252. 
Curzon, Hon. G. N., 39 n. 5; 216 

n. 2, 3. 
Cypress of Kishmar, 80, 217. 


Cyril, referred to, 169; text quoted, 


246, 
Cyrus, 91 n. 2; his mame associated 
with Lohrasp, 209 ; his death, 177. 


D 


Dabistan, quoted, 58-59, 89-90 n. 5; 
168, 202, 285. 

Dadv6, 128. 

Dahak, 91. 

Datti. See Daitya. 

Daitya, Daiti, Daitth, river, 40, 42, 45, 
49, 196-197, 221; suggested identifi- 
cation, 211. 

Dakiki, a thousand lines by, incorpo- 
rated in the Shah Namah, 5 n. 2; 
mentioned, 109 ; drawn upon by Fir- 
dausi, 104, 208; end of quotation in 
Sh. N., 118. 

Dard, Darai, 158, 159, 161, 163. 

Darab D, P. Sanjana, on Z,’s date, 177, 

Daraja, 193, 195. See Dareja. 

Darbisht (?), 97, 224 n. 2. 

Darej. See Dareja. 

Dareja, Darej, river, 34, 49, 52, 193, 
196, 204. 

Darius, 167, 171; a5 Mazda-worship- 
per, 184, 

Darmesteter’s view ot Z., 8n1; D. 
quoted, 149. 
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arshinile, 103. 
7 ee Rad, 195, 
Dasatir, text allusions quoted, 289-286. 


‘Date of Z., 14 seq. and App. IL; oe 


cussed, App. IL, 150-178. 
Davidson, Dr, T., 41 n. 8, 


_ Daytn (Sénd), 137 n. 6. 


Death of Z., 119, 124 seq.;/at Balkh, 
130. 

Deinon, 8, 147; cited under Diogenes 
Laertius, 241. 

Departure (death) of Z., 128. 

Derivation of name Z., 147-149. 

Devadatta, 37. 

Development of Z.’s religion, 98 seq. 

Devéria, M. G., on a Chinese allusion 
to Z., 279-280, 

Devil- worshippers, 228. See also Yezi- 
dis. 

Dinawar, 96. 

Dinkart, as source for Z.’s life, 5; its 
account of miracles, 24; quoted, 24, 
41, 96, 107, 211 n. 8. 

Dio Chrysostom, 34; text quoted, 236. 

Diodorus of Bretria, cited by Origen, 
240, 

Diodorus Siculus, 12; text quoted, 282. 

Diogenes Laertius, 6 n. 6; 9, 154, 189; 
text quoted, 241, 

Disciples of Z., 98, 187. 

Doctor Faustus, parallel, 31, 

Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 33 n. 4, 

Diighdavo, Dikdav, Diktaibs, Dugh- 
di, Dughd6v4, 18, 25, 192, 199. 

Dughdii, see preceding. 

Diktaub, 26; see also preceding. 

Duncker, referred to, 220, 

Diirasrob6, a Karap, 28; plots against 
Z., 81; his death, 32, 


E 


Early religious propaganda, 80 seq. 

Ecbatana, 11, 

Edda, Snorra, quoted, 6n. 3; 157; text 
alluding to Z., 286-287. 

Eliszeus, Armenian allusions to Z., 275. 
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Epiphanius of Constantia, 188 ; text 
quoted, 244, 

Era of Z, discussed, 150-178. 

Erezrispa, 136. 

Etymology of Z.’s name, 125-126 ; dis- 
cussed, 147-149, 

Eubulus, cited by Porphyrius, 242. 

Euchologion. See under Anathemas, 
263. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, cited by Diogenes 
Laertius, 242. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, 8, 152, 158; cited 
by Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, 284, 
242. 

Eusebius, 187-188 ; quoted, 156; text 
given, 243, 

Eutychins, quoted, 167-168. 

Events after Z.’s death, 133 seq. 

Exile of Jews, 11. 

Eznik, Armenian allusions to Z., 276, 


F 


Family of Z., 10-22. 

Faris (Persia), 200. 

Farifimad, 216, 

Farnbag fire, 99, 217, 222. 

Farshidvard, 112 n. 8; 116, 119, 120, 
214. 

Farvadin Yasht, gives list of converts, 
54. 

Ferghanah, 39, 200, 206. 

Feridiin, 199. 

Firdausi, 208, 210; anthor of Shah 
Namah, 5; draws on Dakiki, 104; 
especially referred to, 109, 118, 208, 
210. 

Fire of the priests, 99 ; of Z., 216. 

Fires, fire-temples, 98-100, 283; of Z., 
location, 222. 

Fire-worshippers in Shiz, 197, 

Floigl, on Z.’s date, 175. 

Florentine Picture-Chronicle, 293 n, 3. 

Form of Z.’s name, 12-13, 

Founder of the Magi, Z., 6. 

Fraoreta, 222. Of. also Fravartish, 
Phraortes, 
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i: Frashaoshtra, name, 14 n, 1; 21, 22's. 


as vizir, 76, 181; his death, 186, _ 


¥rash-him-vareta, 112 n, 8; 120. nm 1 


Frashdkara, Frash6-kareta, 112 n. 8. 
Frashoshtar, 77. See Frashaoshtra. 
Frita, 22. 


Fravyartish, 141, 172, 222. See also 


Fraoreta, Phraortes. 
Sravasi, 23, 24, 83, 141, 152. 
Frazdinava, 210, 211, 220, 221. 
¥réni, daughter of Z., 21. 
Frén6, 187, 
Froba, fire, 99. See Farnbag. 
Frobak, fire, 217. See Farnbag. 
Fryana, 83-84. 


G 

Gaévani, 22. 

Ganfvat, 216. 

Gaotema, 177-178. 

Garaml, 118, 115. 

Gathas, or Z. Psalms, 5, 23, 50, 38, 41, 
42, 44, 46, 54, 67, 69 n. 1 (references 
to Vishtaspa); 765, 83. 

Geiger, 104 n. 2; 186 n. 2; 218. 

Geldner, quoted, 2; view as to Z,’s 
date, 175. 

Genealogy of %., 18. 

Geoponica, text quoted, 249. 


Georgius Cedrenus, 126. See also 
Chron. Pasch., 251. 
 Georgius Hamartolus, 126, See also 


. Chron. Pasch., 261, 254. 

Georgius Syncellus, 153, 164, 166, 190; 
text quoted, 252. 

Ghazni, 211. 

Gilan, rivers in, 211. 

Gildan territory, 218, 222. 

Glycas, 126; text quoted, 256. 

Goarius, text quoted, 263. 

Gobryas, purported Magian, 8, 

Gobryas, 138. 

Gospels, quoted, 23. 

Gospel, spread of, 80 seq. 

Goftheil, cited, 6 n. 1 et passim; espe- 
cially 280. 

Greco-Bactrian coins, 208. 
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Gray, L. H., notes, 226, 259-261. 


Greece, 6,7; G. and Iran, 11; relations i 


with Tran, 90, 


Greek accounts of Z.’s death, 124 sated 
Greek conversions, fabled, 88-00. 


Greek forms of %.’s name, 12. 


Gregorius, cited by Michael Giveds) 


256. 
Gregory of Tours, 126, 190; text ae 
250. 
Gréhma, 44, 
Guardian Spirit, See frevax. 
Gumbadan, 118, 151. 
Gundbad, 216. 


» Gurddé, 121, 122. 


Gurgsar, 109, 110, 111. 
Gushasp. See Giishnasp,. 
Giishnasp fire, 100. 
Gushtasp. See Vishtaspa, 


H 


Haécat-aspa, 18, 19, 75, 76. 

Ham, 125, 126, 157. 

Hamartolus, 126. See Georgius Gainers 
tolus, 251, 254. 

Hamzah of Isfahin, quoted, 199, 224. 

Hanhaurvao, 22. 

Haoma appears to Z., 50. 

Haosrava, 215, i 

Hara Berezaiti. See Alborz, 

Harlez, C. de, on Z.’s date, 175; view 
ou original home of Zoroastrianism, 
219--220, 

Haug, quoted, 148; on Z.’s date, 175. 

Haurvatat confers with Z., 49. 

Healing of a blind man by Z., 04. 

Hecatazus, cited by Diog. Laert., 242. 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, cited by Georg. 
Syncell,, 252, 

Heraclides Ponticus, 8; also cited by 
Plutarch, Anathemas, and [etrus 
Siculus, 236, 253. | 

Herennius, or Philo of Byblus. See 
under Fusebius, 243. 


Hermippus, 152, 163; cited by Pliny, 


234; Diog. Laert., 242. 
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NGS 6n, 6; his feprited Ma- 


gian studies, 905 Lotsa i sii 
Weert, -2akueuiaitih 
Herodotus, on Magi, 1; age rine men- 
tion Z.., 8 (see algo 85, 165) ; is cited 
by Gore Syncell,, 252. 
Hieronymus, text quoted, 2465, 
Hilmend, 137 n, 6. 
Hilmend, Hérmand, 212 n, 2. 


 ‘Hindfis, 117. 


Hindus, converted, 84, 87. 
Hindustan, 117. 
Hirth, Dr. F., on Z. in Chinese litera- 
ture, 278-279, 
Historical personage, 
3-4. 


Z. as such, 


~ Holy Communing Ones, 34, 194 n, 1; 


195, 

Holy War, “- 108 seq. ; second, 120 
seq. 

Holy Wars, 108 seq, ; summarized, 122. 
See also 210, 213, 217. 

Hom, See Haoma., 

Home of Z., 16 seq., 195 seq. 

Hém-plant, fravas in it, 26. 

Hoém-water from Daitya, 41, 45. 

Horn, view cited, 218. 

Hosthanes (Ostanes), 138, 238, 245. 

Houtum-Schindler, quoted, 100, 216, 
216. 

Hrazdan, 211, 220 n, 5; 221. 

Hugo de St. Victore, text quoted, 188, 
255. 

Humf, 72. 

Himai. See Huma, 

Hiimaél, 158, 159, 163, 209. 

Humak, 115. 

Humayaka, 103. 

Huns, 221, 222. | 

Hunu, a Karap, 45. 

Hiashdiv, 109, 110, 112. 

Hushyaothna, 22. 

Hutaosa, 68, 70, 193 n. 2. 

Hiitds. See Hutaosa. 

Huvaxsatara, 222. 

Hvadaéna, 22. 

Hvarecithra, son of Z., 21. 
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hucranah, 24, 


—Hyodbas, 136, 


Hydgva, 22, 76, 77. 


i Hyoyl, wife of Z., 21, 22, 76. 


Hyovid family free, yy 

Hyaona, 108, 115, 123, 218, 220-222, 
224, 

Hyaonians led by Abetat-aspa, 104, 

Hyrcania, 219. 

Hystaspes, same name as Vishtispa, 
16, 167, 171; his relations to India, 
207. See also 220, 


I 


Tamblichus, 7 n. 5. 

Ibn al-Athir, 88, 39, 166; quoted, 199- 
200. . 

Tbn al-Hamadhiant, quoted, 198. 

Ibn Khurdadhbah, quoted, 198. 

Image of Z., purported, 288-293, 

India, 11, 207; Z. in, 30; c¢onversions 
in, 84; relations to Persia, 87 n. 1; 
210 n,. 4. | 

Interviews with Archangels or Amsha- 
spands, 46-50, 207. 

Invasion by Arjaisp, 108-109. 

Iran at Z.’s time, 10-11; spread of re- 
ligion in, 82; enmity with Turan, 
108; eastern, 218-219; western, 
202-205. 

Iranian sources of information, 5. 

Iranian tradition of Z.’s death, 127. 

Isat-vastra, son of Z., 21. 

Isfendiar, Spentd-data, 67, 72, 77-78, 
82, 84; 105, 112, 118, 285; as cru- 
sader, 117; is calumniated, 117; im- 
prisoned, 125; his death, 121. See 
also 134, 158. 

Isidorus, 188 ; text quoted, 251. 

Istakhr, 91n. 8; 97, 219-220, 222, 224 
n. 2, 

Isvant, 83. 


J 


Jagatai, 119, 216. 
Jimisp. See Jimaspa. 
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120, 181; ls Sigie of z., 21, 22. 

writes down the Avesta, 117; his 
death, 136, 137. | 

jaradgava, 14. 

jaratkaru, 14, 

Jemshéd, lin. 1; 23, 99. 

Jeremiah, 163, 166, 166, 197-198; re- 
puted as teacher of Z,, 30, 38. 

Jerome, text quoted, 245, 

Jerusalem destroyed by Lohr&sp, 91 
n, 2, 

Jews, captivity of, 11. 

Jihiin, Oxus, 114, 213, 214. 

Johannes Lydus, 247. 

Johannes Malalas, 126. See Chron. 
Pasch., 251. 

Judaism, alluded to, 1, 142, 

Justi, view cited, 141; on Z.’s date, 
175 ; view on Z.’s native place, 221~ 
222. 

Justin, quoted, 156, 187; text given, 

287. 


K 


K in Greek names, See C, 

Kabiil, Kavul, 99, 217, 

Kai. See Kavi. 

Kain, 215. 

Kai Us, 24. 

Kama, K. R., on Z.’s date, 175. 

Kandar, 120. 

Karaka, Dosabhai Framji, cited, 289. 

Karaps, 28, 42. 

Katayiin, 71, 738. 

Katha@-sarit-sigara, cited, 27 n, 4. 

Kavarazem, 117. 

Kavig, son of Kfindah, 94, 181. 

Kavis and Karpans, 28, 

Kévul, Kabil, 99, 217, 

Kayanian, home of the dynasty, 211. 

Kazwini, 84; quoted, 195, 201. 

Kerdiil, 121, 122. 

Kern on Z,. as a mythical personage, 
Bn. 1. 

Khallakh, Khallukh, 107, 109, 116, 213. 

Khashash, 109, 110. 
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| ‘Khatat, 214. 
-Khorasmia, 99. | 
Khorassin 04, 100, 116, 118, 119, 123, 


141, 214-218, 
Khordad, 99. 
Khshathra Vairya, confers with Z., 47. 
Khir, 128. 
Khfirdat, See Haurvatat. 
Khurrad, 99, 
Khvagdamir, 219. 
Khvyarizem, 217, 
Khyon. See Hyaona. 
Kiash, Kawasjee, Dinshah, quoted, 201. 
Kig. See Kavi. 
Kigs and Karaps, 28, 42. 
Kishmar, cypress of, 80, 97, 100, 217. 
Kitabiin, 71, 73. See Katadytin, 
Kizel Uzen river, ancient Daitya(?), 
41, 49, 207, 211. 
Knowledge, Z,'s scientific, 96. 
Koran, 142. 
Kroll, authority cited, 260-261. 
Kuhram, 109, 110, 111, 120, 122. 
Kimis, 99. 
Kiimish, 216. 
Kindah, 04, 
Kurazm, 117. 
Kusti, assumed by Z., 32. 
Kyaxares, 222. 


L 


Lactantius, 7 n. 6; 
154, 

Lagarde, referred to, 220. 

Lalita Vistara, 26. 

Lanman, referred to, 8 n. 4; 293 n, 3. 

Lassen, 12 n. 2; 148, 

Latin accounts of Z.’s death, 124 seq. 

Lehmann, view cited, 221, 

Logia of Z., 8, 168, 259-275. 

Lohrasp, 78; crowns Vishtaspa, 78 ; 
destroys Jerusalem, 91 n, 2; death, 
118, 130-131, 212; name associated 
with Nebuchadnezzar, 162, 209. See 
199-201, See also Aurvat-aspa. 

Lord, Henry, cited, 148. 

Losses in the Holy Wars, 116. 


190; quoted, 





Lucian, 7 n. 5; 169; text quoted, 237. 
Lydus, Johann., text quoted, 247. 


M 
Maddiryat, 216. 
Magi, Z. an arch-representative, 6 ; 


Median tribe, Z. as founder, 7; 


reputed teachers of Pythagoras and 
Plato, 7, 8. 

Magian worship, 7 ; doctrines, 90; fire- 
worship, 98; sieiente, 138; priest- 
hood, 141, 142. 

Magians, 196. 

Magika Logla of Z., 250-273. 

Maidydimanha, Maidhyoi-maonha, Z.’8 
cousin and first convert, 13.n.6 5 20, 
87, 54, 75, 187, 180, 196, 206. 

Majdi, cited, 220. 

Malalas, Johann., 
Paseh., 251. 

Malcolin, Sir John, quoted, 290. 

Manichwxism, 142. 


126. See Chron, 


Manichwans, anathemas against, 
quoted, 253. 
Maniishcthar. See Manush-cithra, 


Manush-cithra, 18, 119, 193. 
Marcellinus, text quoted, 244. 
Marriage, next-of-kin, 48. 

Masiidi, quoted, 162-163 ; on date of Z., 
178; text quoted, 199. 

Mazda-worship, 134. 

Meaning of name Spitdma, 13; of Z.’s 
name, 12-14, 147-149, 

Medes, 176. 

Media, 17, 22, 78, 141, 142, 184, 189- 
190, 196 n. 1; 206, 218, 224; view as 
to Z.’s ministry, 219-222 ; view as to 
cradle of Z.’s faith, 219; Media 
Atropatene, 51, 192; see also Adar- 
baijan; Media Rhagiana, 61, 197, 

206; see also Rai. 


Median kingdom, 11; origin of Visht- 


aspa, 218. 
Merv, 114, 214, 225. 
Mesh-hed, 215. 
Messiah, idea of, 21. 
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Métydmah, cousin of Z., 40. See also 
Maidhydi-maonha. 

Michael Glycas, 126, 190, 256. 

Mihr, town, 100, 

Mills, view on GaAthiis, 217-218. 

Ministry, Z. enters upon his, 35, 36. 

Miracles before Z.’s birth, 24. 

Mirkhond, 34, 215 n. 6, 

Mithra, 100; cult, 34 n. 8; possible 
representation of, 292. 

Mithraic mysteries, 194 n. 1, 

Miyan-i dasht, 216. 

Modi, J, J., cited, 178. 

Mohammed, 206 ; beholds Gabriel, 40. 

Mohammedan conquest, 188, | 

Mohammedan calendar, 164. 

Mohammedan allusions to Z., 280-282. 

Mohammedan writers on Z.’s native 
place, 197-201. 

Moses of Khorene, 187 ; his allusions to 
Z. given, 274~275. 

Moslem power, 142, 

Mother of Z., 18, 20. 

Mountain of Holy Communing, 34, 
194 n. 1. 

Mujmal al-‘Tawirikh, 164, 281. 

Miiller, Fr., quoted, 148; F. Max, 179, 

Miirdat, See Ameretat. 

Mythological view of Z., criticised, 3, 


N 


Nahid. See Katiyin. 

Naidhyah Gaotema, 177-178. 

Naksh-i Rustam, 292. 

Name Zarathushtra, 12. 

Name of Zoroaster, 12 seq. ; discussed, 
147-149, 

Namkhyast, 107, 111, 112. 

Naotairya, 70. 

Naotairyans, 193 n. 2; 222. 

Nariman, 22. 

Nask, 136. 

Nasks, books of Avesta, 8, 9b. 

Nastir. See Bastavairi. 

Native place of Z., 16 seq, ; discussed, 
182-2065. 
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Nebuchadnezzar, 162; associated with p Tied 
Lohrasp, 209. 


Neo-Platonic school, 142, 

Nérydsang, an angel, 66 

Néyzar, 113, 115. j 

Next-of-kin marriages, 43, 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 232; quoted, 
168. | 

Nimrod, 125, 

Nineveh, fall of, 11. 

Ninus and Z., 15, 151, 164-157, 186- 
188, 217, 274-278. 

| Niseea, 98. 

Nishaptir, 98, 100, 119, 215-216. 

Nivétish, brother of Z., 20. 

Niyatiis, 89, 90. 

Nizam, his Iskander Namah, 282, 

Nodhas, 178. 

Non-Iranian sources of information as 
to Z., 6. 

Notar, Notars, 135, 192, 204, 210, 222. 

Notariga, brother of Z., 20. 

_ Nirakh, 89. 
Nish-Adar, 118, 118, 129. 


Odatis, 73. 

Oppert, quoted, 148. 

Oracles of Zoroaster, text given, 259- 
278. 

Ordeal established, 97. 

Origen, quoted, 189; 
240. 

Ormazd (Ormizd), 277; picture, 291, 
See Ahura Mazda. 

Ormazd, son of Vishtasp, 113. 

‘Qasacros, Gk. form of Z.’s name, 
12. 

‘Qpoude dns, 171. 

Oroomiah. See Caécista. 

Orosius, 127, 188; quoted, 156; text 
quoted, 246, 

Orpheus, 236. 


Ostanes, 188; cited under Pliny and 


under Eusebius, 234, 243, 
Oxus, 114, 218, 214, 
Oxyartes, 156. 


text quoted, 


Padashkhyirgar, 216. 
Pahlavi form of Z.’s name, 18. | 
Pahlavi literature as a source of infor- 


mation, 5, 28; references to Visht- 


fispa, 62.n, 2, 
Pakhad, 22. 


Palestine, 197; according to some, Z. 
a native of, 38, 197. 


Panodorus, cited by Georg. Syncellus, | 


252. 
Pars, 216. 


Parshatgdo, Parshat-gau, 22, 207 n. Le 


212. 

Parsis, 33, 138, 142. 

Patiragtarfispd, 20, 

Pat-khusrav, 112, 115. 

Pazates, 188. 

Persepolis, 97, 220, 224. \ 

Persia, 95, 141-142, 171, 184~185, 189— 
190; in Chinese literature, 279- 
280. | 

Persian lawgiver, 11. 

Persian spellings of Z.'s name, 18. 

Persian wars, 7. 

Peshana, 103. 

Peshdcingha, 1038. 

Peshitan. See Peshdtanu. 

Peshotann, 66, 113. 

Péshydtan. See Peshdtanu. 

Petrus Comestor, text quoted, 256, 

Philo of Byblos. See under Eusebius, 
243. 

Photius, text quoted, 254. 

Phraortes, 172, 222. See also Fra- 
oreta, Fravartish. 

Pictures of Z., reputed, 288-293. 

Plato, purported Zoroastrian studies, 
7n.6; reputed Magian studies, 90; 
referred to, 142; text quoted, 231. 

Platonic Alcibiades, 6n. 6; 9, 163, 189. 

Platonis Vita, quoted, 231 

Plotho, Gemistus, 8. 

Pliny, 6 n. 6; 188, 158, 169, 170, 180; 
mentions Z. ’s birth, 27 ; text anima 
234. 





wt 6 n, 8; Sn. 4; quoted, 168, 
169 ; text siven| 236, 

Polyhistor. See Alexander Polyhistor 

and Solinus Polyhistor, 238, 244, 252. 

_ Porphyrius, Tn. 6; 84, 189; quoted, 

169 ; text given, 249, 

Porter, Sir R, Ker, quoted, 280-200, 

Portraits of Z., purported, 289-293. 

Poriicast. See Pourucisti. 

Porishispé6. See Pourushaspa, 

Pourucist4, 13 n. 6; 75,77; daughter 
of Z., 21, 22. 

Pourushaspa, 19, 20, 181, 192; father 
of Z., 24, 25, 29. 

Preaching of Z. begun, 42. 

Priests, their fire, 99. 

Procopius of Gaza, text quoted, 248. 

Prodicus, 8. 

Promulgation of the Gospel, 80 seq. 

_ Prophecies, of Z.’s coming, 28; of 

 fature events, 138. 
Prophecy of Christ by Z., 98. 

Pradentius, text quoted, 246. 
Aurelius Prudentius. 

Psalms of David, comparison, 75. 

Pirshasp. See Pourushaspa. | 

Pythagoras, reputed study of Magian 
doctrines, 7, See also 90, 91, 142. 

Pyraa of Magi, 217, Seo also Fires, 
fire-temples. 


See 


Q 


 Q, on Arabic forms in, seo K. 


Raga, 202 seq. 
“‘Pdyat, 202. 

Ragh. See Rak, 204, 
Ragha, 17, 85, 192. 
Rai See Ragha. 


" Rajaé Bimbisira, 37. 


Rak, Ragh, 192-108. 

 Rangisktar, brother of Z., 20. 

Ranha, 223. 

Ratishtar, brother of Z., 20. 
Rawlinson, G. and H., quoted, 148, 291. 
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| Révand, 216, 


Ridge of Vishtasp, 216, : 
Roth, on Z.’s date, 176. 
Roth, view cited, 218, 
Riidbar, 216 n. 5, 

Riim or Asia Minor, 84, 88. 
Ritm, 99, 117, 210. Bh 
Rustam, 121. 


S 


Sabalin Mt., 34, 195. 

Sacred fires, 98-100, 222. 

Sacrifices of Vishtéspa, 212-213, 

Saéna, 187 n. 6; 178. 

Saféd river, 41, 49. 

Saféd Riid, 211. 

Sagastén. See Seistan. 

Sahend Mts., 49. 

Saka-stina. See Seistin. - 

Sama Keresdspa, 22, 

Samaria, 142, 

S‘afikara-Acarya, 87. | 

Sankarakas, 284. See also Cangrang- 
hacah. | 

Saoshyant, 21, 

Savalin Mt., 195. 

Scene of battles between Vish taspa ‘ia 
Arejat-aspa, 216, 

Scene of Z.’s ministry, 15; discussed, 
205-225, 

Scholasticus Bassus, text quoted, 249. 
See also Geoponica, 

Scholiast of the Platonic Alcibiades, 
34, 86 n. 2. | 

Scholion to Plato, text quoted, 231. 

Schuyler, M., Jr., 178, 277. 

Scientific books of Z., 8. 

Scientific knowledge of Z., 96. 

Sculptured portraits of Zz. reproduced, 
288 seq. 

Seistan, 17; Z.’s journey thither, 44, 
45; early propaganda there, 45 n. 3.; 
212; other allusions, 82, 99, 118, 
181, 137, 207, 208, 214. 

Semiramis and Z,, 15, 151, 154-157, 
186-187; war with Z., 217; her 
name associated with Z., 274-278. 
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Sénd, 137 and n. 6; 181, 212. 


Seven Conferences, 36 seq., 40. 

Shih Namah, a source of information 
regarding Z,, 5 and n. 2; cited, 78 
n. 4; 80 et passim ; dates of dynas- 
ties, 164. 

Shahrastani, quoted, 94-95, 199. 

Shakspere-Bacon controversy as an 
illustration, 4. 

Shapan, 224, 

Shapigan, 97. 

Shaspigin, 224. 

Shatvér. See Khshathra Vairya. 

Shédasp, 118, 115. 

Shelley, view of Z., 50 n, 2. 

Shérsd, 112, 115. 

Shét river, 211 n. 3. 

Shikand-giménik-Vijar, 57. 

Shiz. Cf. Caécista, Ciz, 195, 197, 201+ 
202, 204. 

Shizigin, 224. 

Significance of Z.’s name, 13 seq. 

Simachus, cited under Agathias, 249, 

Simakos, See Symmachos, 

Smerdis, relation to Z.’s date, 167. 

Snorra Edda Preface, alludes to Z., 
text quoted, 151, 286-287. 

Socrates, 1. 

Solinus, text quoted, 244. 

Solinus Polyhistor, text quoted, 244. 

Soma and eagle myth, 25 n. 1. 

Lueaorpos, variantof Z.’s name, 12 n, 2. 

Sonrees of information about Z,’s life, 
5; of material for Z.’a seven con- 
ferences, 38-40, 

Sdyar, lake, 100. 

Spasitita Razura, 216. 

Spéd river, 41, 49. 

Spelling of Zoroaster’s name, 12, 

Spend-dat. See Isfendiar. 

Spend Nask, referred to, 26. 

Spend-yat, for Spentd-data, 215. 

Spenta Armaiti confers with Z., 48. 

Spent6-data, mount, 118, 215. See also 
Isfendiar. 

Shantd-frasnd, 34, 194 n, 1; 196. 

Spét-razhfir, 214. 





‘Spiegel, on Z. aa a historical pereonape; | 


3 n. 1; view on original home of 
Zoroastrianisth, 220. 

Spinjaurusha, 103, 

Spitama, 18, 

Spitima, name, 12, 13. 

Drirauas, DrWduns, 13 n, 6, 

Spitamas, home of the, 24. 

Spiti, 136, 

Spread of the religion, 185-136. 

Sritd, 136, 180. 

Sritd, 187. 

Statue, purported to represent Z., ait 
293. 

Successors of Z., 187. 

Suidas, 6 n. 6; 126 ; quoted, 164, ‘167, 
169, 190, 255, 

Su-lu-tsché, Chinese name of Z., 279. 

Sunkellos. See Georgius Syncelius. 

Symmachos (Simakos), cited by Aer 
thias, 249, 

Syriac authors, quoted, 98, 165-166, 


288 ; sources of information as toZ., _ 


6, 980-282 et passim, 


T 

Tabari, 38; quoted, 166, 198, 209, 224 
n, 2, 

Tahmiasp, 22 

Tajan. See Téjan. 

Takht-i Bostan, reputed sculpture of 
Z, there, 289-292. 

Takht-i Suleiman, 196 n. 1. 

Tanais, 73. 

Tantra philosophy, 210 n. 4. 

Tathryavant, 103, 210 n, 4. 

Tejend river, 47 n. 5, 

Temples of fire. See Fire. 

Temptation of Z., paralleled in Bud- 
dhism and Christianity, 58; alluded 
to, 207. 

Thales, 161 ; contemporary of Z., 168. 

Theodoretus of Cyrus, text quoted, 247, 

Theodorus of Mopsuestia, cited under 
Photius, 254. " 

Theologumena Arithmetica, text given, 


256. 
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Eoin 8; renatan Magian stud- 
ies, 90; cited under Diogenes Laer- 
tius avid /Eneas of Gaza, 242, 248, 

Thomas Arzrouni, Armenian annalist, 
217; his allusions to Z., 276-278. 

Thomas, Edw., cited, 291, 

Thriti, daughter of Z., 21. 

Tiadniir, 89, 90. 

Tiele, quoted, 171-172; view cited, 218 
n. 5. 

Tdjan water, conference at, 47. ° 

Tradition, importance of, 39. 

Turan, 11; conversions in, 83. 

Turan and. Iran, enmity, 103. 

Turanians, storm Balkh, 212. 

Turbaraturhash, 131. 

Tur-i Britarvakbs, 127-129. 

Tar-i Bratrdk-résh, 127-129. 

Turkestan, 214. 

Turks, Z. among the, 39. 

Titianish, $9, 90, 283. 


U 


Ukhshyat-ereta, 21, 155. 

Ukhshyat-nemah, 21. 

‘Ulam4-I Islam, 282. 

Urumiah, Z.’a reputed birthplace, 17, 
30, 48, 49, 96, 165, 197-198 ; Uru- 
miah Lake, 39 n. 5. 

Ururvija, grandson of Z., 20 n, 8; 21. 

Urvatatnara, son of Z., 21. 

Us, Kal, 24. 

ustra in names, 14, 148, 149. 

Uxsyat-ereta, 21, 155. 


v 


Vaédvoisht, not converted by Z., 43. 
Valerius Maximus, 7 n. 6; 169, 
Vandaremaini, 109. 

‘Var of Révand,’ 215, 

Varaza, 83. 

Varedhaka, 221, 

Vareshna, 22. 
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- Vedantist philosopher, 87. 

Vedas, 178. 

Vendidad, 1. 15, quoted, 202-203 ; 19. 
1-10, translated, 61-53; 19. 11, 194; 
22, 19, 194 n. 1, 

Victorinus, text quoted, 245, See Afer. 

Victory, final, of Zoroastrianism, 121. 

Vidrafsh, envoy of Arejat-aspa, 107, 
115, 116. 


 Vishtfispa, 151; (Vishtasp) patron of 


Z., 21; sought by Z,, 38-89; abode 
of, 58, 223; meets Z., 59; has a vis- 
ion, 66; references to, in Gathads, 69 
n. 1; Pahlavi references to, 69 n. 2; 
his court, 57, 74; children and fam- 
ily, 71; his date, 158, 180-181, 199, 
201; springs from Nodtar, 193 n. 2; 
204; he is a daiwvhupaiti, 222; story 
of his youth, 72, 210; he goes toward 
Rim and later returns to Iran, 73, 
110; his residence and kingdom, 210, 
223; his meeting with Z. and his con- 
version, 87, 59 seq., 64 seq., 200; 
date of this event, 164; influence of 
his conversion, and rejoicing that he 
has received the religion, 74; his 
brother and father converted, 78; his 
religions zeal, 81; makes the religion 
current in the land, 81; founds fire 
temples, 98; removes the Farnbag 
fire to the east, 99; wars against 
Arejat-aspa, 102 seq. ; receives from 
Arejat-aspa an ultimatum, 107; in- 
vokes divine aid, 103; army, 112; 
first victory over Arjdsp, 116; out- 
lives Z., 185; he is said to have been 
at Istakhr, 219-220 ; situation of the 
Ridge of Vishtispa, 216. 

Vision, seen by Z. of the future, 97; 
by Vishtaspa, 66. 

Visions of Archangels (Amshaspands), 
46-50. 

Visraps, 135. 

Vita Platonis, text quoted, 231. 

Vobiman. See Vohu Manah. 

Vohiiman, King. See Artashir, 82. 

Vohiiman, son of Spend-dat, 133, 158. 
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cattle, 46. 
Vohtimand. See Vohu Manah. 
Vohtiném, 187. 
Vohbunemah, 22, 187.) 
Vohu&tra, name, 14 n. 1 
Vourukasha, 211, 
vrsan-as'vd, 100, 
‘Vyasa, 88, 284 n. 4. 


Ww 


War of Religion. See Holy Wars, 

Warren, W. R., 41 n. 3. 

Wars, Holy, 102 seq.; waged against 
Arejat-aspa, 103 seq.; number of, 
106; causes of the first, 106; events 
of the first, 105-118 ; Zairivairi, hero 
in the first, 105. 

West, E. W., cited, 6, 15,45 n,3; 47 

) m4} 68 n. 25 69m. 23 112 n. 8; 

187 n. 5; on date of Z., 15, 174; on 
Zoroastrian chronology, 179-181. 
White Forest, 119; its location, 214— 


215. 

White India, 207 and n. 2. See also 
India. 

Wilhelm, E., cited, 84n. 2; view cited, 
221. 


Williams, Dr, F. W., 279. 

Windischmann, 147, 148, 

Wisdom of the Magi, 6 

Witchcraft, 96. 

Wonders of Sagastén, 187 n. 6; 2090; 
quoted, 212. 

Writing down of the Avesta, 97, 117. 


x 
XNanthus of Lydia, 9; cited under 
Nicolaus of Damascus and Diogenes 
Laertius, 252, 241. 
Xenophon does not mention Z., 9. 
Xerxes, 128. 


245 Yevests himself to Zh, 40, nti 
his vonference with Z., 46; leads Z. 
to Ahura Mazda, 36 ; ‘protector of | 


Zaxir, 77-78, See also Zairivairi, — 
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Yaktit, 34 n. 2; 204; allusions to va a 

281-282 ; quoted, 197, yO ARR IT BT 

Yasht, 5. 108, 210; 13. 99-100, trans. Rit, 
lated, 81; 23. 4, 223. Ban | 

Yasna, 19. 18, quoted, 203 ; 46. 1, 2075 Mie sk} 
46, 12, translated, 88; 46. 14 69, thy aaa 
translated, 76-77. a it 

Yatkar-1 Zaririn, § 62-56, quotation, 
BY ie 

Yazatas in Bindahishn, 50 n. 1. 

Yezd, portrait of Z. there, 288-289, 

Yezidis, 31, 228, 224. 

Yima, Yim, til n, 1; 28, 99. 

Yoisht6 yo Fryanam, 84, 

Yosht-i Fryan6, 84. 

Yunin (i.e. Greece), 89. 

Yundani (i.e. Greek), 283. 


Z 


Zabiilistin, 118, 212. 

Zairivairi, brother of Vishtaspa, 70, 
77; hero in first Holy War, 105, 
See also 85, 99, 108, 112, 114, 115, 
223 n. 4. 

Zak, a Karap, 57, 59. 

Zapdéns, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 

*Zaraustra, supposed western form 
of Z.’s name, 13 n. 1. 

Zaraeustra, meaning of name, 12 seq. 

Zarathushtra. See Zoroaster. 

Zdparos, Gr, variant of Z.’s name, 12 

Zaratusht, Phi. form of Z.’s name, 13, eis 





Zaratisht, See Zoroaster. i ava 
Zaravastes, 12 n. 5. “ Bt 
Zaravést, an Armenian form of Z."6 

name, 12, : | pail D- 
Zarbisht (2), 97, 224 n. 2. aM 
Zardusht, Mod. Pers. form of Z's 

name, 18. See also Zoroaster, ae 
Zarér. See Zairivairi. ; Sif: 


Zdpns, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 
Zariadres, 78, 228 n, 4. 


Zarshtan, 115, 










a 


atvasht Namah, date and feliclalielals 
Vi Band n. 1; passage quoted, 39. See 

nS also 203, ! 

i ely Zadpaiorns, G , 

AMS Re 


Zit-sparam, as source for Z.’s life, 5; 
quoted, 32~35, 40, 204. 
Zupoados, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 
Zoroaster (Zarathushtra, Zaratiisht, 
Zardusht), as a religious teacher, 1; 
 eompared with Buddha, 1-3; as a 
historical personage, 3-4; a Magian 
and founder of the Magi, 6, 141, 275, 
277; called an astrologer, 126 ; is an 
Iranian, 10; is called Pers. law- 
giver, 11; sources of our knowledge 
regarding him: Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Arabic writings, 5-6; not imen- 
tioned in Ancient Pers. Inscriptions, 
56. —Name of Z, and its Mean- 
ing, 12, 18, 125, 147-149 (discus- 
sion) ; form in Armenian, 274-278 ; 
in Chinese, 280; in Greek, Latin, 
Pahlavi, Persian, 12, etc.—-Date 
of Z., 14 seq. ; his date referred to, 
22; question of two Zoroasters, 153 ; 
date discussed, 160-178 ; date of his 
death, 180-182; is confused with 
other persons by some writers of 
antiquity, e.g. he is by some identi- 
fied with Ham, 126; also identified 
with Nimrod, 125; is said to be a 
contemporary of Smerdis, 167; ora 
contemporary of Camabyses, 167; his 
purported war with Ninus, 217; 
- according to some he was made gov- 
ernor of Assyria, 275, 277; Z.’s 
name is associated by some Moham- 
medan authors with Jeremiah, who 
is even called his teacher, 30, 38, 163, 
165, 166; name associated with Bel, 
Baal, Balaam, 15n.8; 286; name is 
_ associated with Ninus and Semiramis, 
274-278. -—-Native Place of Z. 
and Scene of his Ministry: 
his birthplace referred to and his 
native home in Iran discussed, 22, 


Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 
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182-206 ; Pi BFE to some Moham- 
medan assertions he was a native of 
Palestine, 38; tradition as to his 
native city, 197 ; statements connect- 
ing Z. with Ragh, 204; conclusion 
as to his native place, 205; scene of 
his ministry discussed, 205-224, 
Main Events of his Life: 
Z.’sfamily, 10-22 ; ancestry, 17 seq. ; 
father and mother, 18, see also Pou- 
rushaspa, Dughdhova; brothers, 20 ; 
his ancestral tree, 19, 20; his coming 
foretold, 23; tvtumph over demons 
foreseen, 27; is foreordained to be 
the prophet of Ahura Mazda, 27; his 
birth is attended by prodigies, 26 ; he 
laughs instead of cries, 27 ; Ahriman 
flees, 27; Z.’s youth and education, 
29; he is taught by Burzin-Kuriis, 
80; or by Aganaces, 30; we find Z,’s 
name associated with Jeremiah, 30; 
according to some legends a pupil or 
disciple of Jeremiah, 38, 163, 166; 
by some he is identified with Baruch, 
80; assumes the Kusti, 32; his mar- 
riage and his wives, 20, 33; his 
children, 21; his religious prepara- 
tion, 82-85; eclecticism in religious 
matters, 33; asceticism according to 
the classics, 84; he crosses the Dai- 
ty, 40, 211 ; Vohu Manah meets him 
and leads him into the presence of 
Ahura Mazda, 36; his first vision, 
40; he holds converse with Ahura 
Mazda, 41; he beholds visions of the 
Archangels (Amshaspands), 46-40 ; 
his second vision and conference with 
Vohu Manah, 46; third vision and 
conference with Asha Vahishta, 47 ; 
fourth vision and conference with 
Khshathra Vairya, 47; fifth vision 
and conference with Spenta Armaiti, 
48; sixth vision and conference with 
Haurvatat, 49; seventh vision and 
conference with Ameretat, 49; be- 
holds an apparition of Haoma, 50 ; 
sees other visions, 50; his tempta- 
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tion, 51-63, 2075 receivse instrao- | 
_ tion and enters upon his ministry, 
84-35; begins preaching, 42, 196; 


preaches next-of-kin marriage, 48 ; 
tries to convert Vaédvdisht, 43; his 
wanderings, 200, 207; statements 
that he was in India, China, and 
among the Tnranians,.389; in Seis- 
tin, 44; he tries to convert Parshat, 
44,45; is for a time in the region of 
the Caspian Sea, 46, 47; prays to 
ArdviI Siira, 57 ; seeks Vishtaspa and 
meets him, 38-39, 59, 209; disputes 
with the wise men at V.’s court, 61, 
283; conspiracy against him, 62; he 
is imprisoned, 62; heals the king’s 
horse, 62; he then converts Visht- 
aspa, 64; meets the Archangels, 
65; he instructs Vishtéspa, 74; af- 
terwards he converts the Brahman 
Cangranghacah, 85-88 ; did he visit 
Babylon? 90; his scientific know- 
ledge and purported scientific books, 
8, 95; converts a Kavig, 94; heals 
a blind man, 94; sees a revelation of 
the future, 97 ; is said to have proph- 
asied of Christ, 97-98 ; his successor 
is Jamaspa, 76; other apostles and 
disciples, 98, 1386-138; purported 
sculptured portraits, 289-293 ; death 
at age of seventy-seven years, 119, 
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to Z., in the classics and in other 


literatures, 6 and App. V., VI. ; cited 
under Pliny, Clemens Alex., Euse- 


bius, Auneas of Gaza, Origenes, Geo- 


ponica, 234, 240, 243, 248 ; allusions © 


to him in Armenian literature, 274— 
278 ; alluded to by Moses of Khorene, 
translation of passage given, 274~ 


275; alluded to by Hliseous, 276; by — 


Ezik, 276; by Thomas Arzrount, 
276-278 ; allusions to him in Chi- 


nese, 279-280; allusions to him in ; 


Syriac and Arabic literature, 281 ; 
in Mohammedan writings, 280-282, 
Zwpoderpys arid other Gk. forms of Z.’s 

name, 12. 
Zoroastrian calendar, 174, 


Zoroastrian chronological tables,.179- — 


181. 

Zoroastrian Logia, 168, 259 seq, 

Zoroastrian victories, 116 seq. 

Zoroastrianism, Holy Wars of, 102 seq. ; 
later development of, 133 seq. ; mod- 
ern, 142-143; spread of, 185-136; 
view as to eastern origin of, 186- 
188, 208-219; view as to western 
origin of, 189 seq., 219 seq. 

Zradasht, Armenian form of Z.’3 name, 
18, 274-278. 

Zrvan, 274-278. 
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124, 127, 181, 212.— Allusions 
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1. On Tranian ‘avons see a Geiger ks Grundriss der Iran. Phitot | 
871-804, where a Bibliography is given. 


2. Avestan, Pahlavi,“or Ancient Persian names in. the list are designated by 


$. Conjectural identifications are indicated by (?) or by ‘ prob.’ Groban): 


italics, 
Abbasabad Gh 
 Adarbaijan (Azerbijan) ABCabe 
Airyand Vaejah = Adarbaijan? ABCabe 
Alburz Mts. CDEFb 
Alvand Mt. 

Amn Daria (see Oxus) : 
Aras (Araxes) Ba 
Ardabil Ca 
Asnavant Mt. = Bahend? 

Atropatene = see Adarbaijan 

Bactria KLMbe 
Badghis | IKe 
Balkh Mb 
Barfrush Eb 
Behistan (Besitun) Be 
Binalud Kub Hb 
Birjand Hd 
Bokhara La 


Caecista (Caecasta) Ab 
Caspian Sea = prob. Tournieasbs CDEab 
Cha-kansur IKe 
Chorasmia (see Kh. 

Chorassan (see Kh. 


Daitya river = Kizel Usen 2 BCb 
Darej river = Daryai . ‘ Ba 
Demavand Mt. DEc 
Dinaver (Dinewer) (not on Map) Be 
Dranjiana IKe 
Eobatana Nery sors Ce 
Elburz (see Alburz) 
Elvend = Alvand Ce 
Farah Rud | IKde 
Fars (Persis DEFefg 
Ferghanah (in muskkntan; NE) 
Ganzaca Bb 
Ghazni Nad 
Ghilan Ob 
Ghor lad 
Ghuznee (see Ghazni) 
Gunabad Hb 
Hamadan (Ecbatana) Ce 


Hamun swamp ¥3 ee 7 
Hara Berezaiti (see AYburz) 
Hassar (see Hissar 


Herat Ke 
Hilmend River KLMe 
Hissar MNa 
Iiyreania EFGDb 


Ispahan (Isfahan) Dad 
Istakhr = Persepolis (NE of Shiraz) a 


dagatai Mts. G 
Jitun (Oxus) River IKab 
Kabul Ne 
Kaian (Kain) Hd 
Kansava = prob. Cha-kansur iKe 
Karman (see Kerman) 

Kashal Riyer Hb 


Kerman Fe 
Kermanshah Be 
Khorasnmia . BFbe 
Khorassan FGHIed 
Kirmanshah Be 
aca va (Sefid, Safed) River  BCh 
Kuh-i Mish GHe 
Kumish GHe 
Kunduz Nb 
Kurdistan ABbe - 
Lake Urumiah Ab. 
Madan Hb 
Maragha Bb 
Mash-had Hb 
Mazanderan - DEb 
Media . CDEbc 
Merv IKb 
Meshed (see Mash-had) | 
Miandasht Gb 
Mibr | | Gb 
Murghab River _ Kbe 
Nihavand Ce 
Nishabur (Nishapur) Hb 
Oxus (Jihun River) IKab 
Awa FGbe 
Pasarga Ee 
Pepaanier (NE of Shiraz) Ef 
Persis (Fars) eats 
Radkan ‘A 
Ragha (Rai) | De 
Ra De 
Safed, Sefid River (Kizel Uzen) BCb 
Sagastan spiewean ) 
Sahend, Bb 
ran ae Ma 
Sari Eb 
Savalan Mt, Ba 
Sehna Be 
comin IK Lde 
Shi Ef 
Shiz “Cf, Takbt-i Suleiman) Bb 
Sogdiava LMNa 
Spet Razhur Hd 
Suse Cd 
Taberistan Ee 
‘Tajan River Knees), Eb 
Takht-i Bostan Be 
Takht-i Suleiman Bb 
Teheran De 
Tojan ==? see Tajan 
Turan = Turkestan ! 
‘Turkestan . FMab 
Tus Hb 
Urumiah (Urmia) Ab 
Vourukasha = prob, Caspian Sea 
Yazd (Yezd) Fe 
Zenjan Cb 
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VAS Aa _ RROM THE PRESS 
“Many attiisee of fields ahiiaus dutghddied in Greck mi Latin literature are i in this 
voliume.” — The New York Tribune. 


anc sag a IRA: ahd icithela OPRERL Sek Neha 49, Sleds Aiesaclann Ceneibig .. The papers are 
ga kept strictly within the lines of scholarship and criticism in which Dr. Drisler himself has 
Se, * been engaged, On the part of the contributors they are an offering of what is choicest and 
best in their own profession, a rich and delightful mosaic of American scholarship, which will 
oe study part by part, and which, in the combined setting of the parts, is an incomparable 
to the incomparable Nestor of our American Greek schools.” — The /udependent. 


agit) The citcumstances of the issue of this handsome volume give it an emotional interes¢, 
6 een which makes it a volume separate and distinct among the collected records of the investiga- 
| tions of scholars. It is a gathering of twenty-one studies of clasvical probleras, printed as a 

tribute to one of the best-known classical students of the present day, at the conclusion of 
fifty years of his service in a single institution, . . . “These circumstances give this volume | 

an iuterest to al! persons concerned with scholarship and university influences, The studies r 
i; themselves, for the most part, appeal in the first instance to specialists, but many of thee 
it ‘7 | have a much wider interest, ... The book is a credit to American scholarship, as well asa 
fit ent to the honored name of Professor Drisler.” -—- The Outlook. | SMa 


" “ Batirely apart from the special interest which its contents possess for the student of the 
classics, the publication of this handsomely printed volume has some features that areefgeneral ! 
significance. It gives evidence, for one thing, of the Germanization of our classical scholars, | 
not only in their methods of research and the other weightier matters of the law, but alsoin) ~ 
the minor points of academic custom and tradition. In Germany it has long been the practice 
for the friends and former pupils of a distinguished scholar to celebrate some epoch of his 
career by the publication, in his honor, of a collection of scientific monographs relating 
to the special subjects in which his lifee-work has been spent and his reputation won, .. . 

So far as the writer knows, the work that has just appeared from the new Columbia University 
Press— the first to be issued by that organization — is the only one of the kind yet published 
in henor of an English-speaking scholar. ... This collection of monographs is particularly 
instructive as practically illustrating the economic principle of the division of labor applied to. 
scholarly 4 rsuits. The stock charge that has been brought against the intense and iainute 
specialization of the present day, is that specialists in their devotion, each to his own limited 
field of research, lose their sense of perspective, despise the equally important labors of their 
fellow-specialists, and come to feel that the part is greater than the whole. Such a volume as 
the present affords a practi-al and ample refutation of that view. Here we sce investigators 
in many different fields of study, not only usiog in their own work the garnered results of 
other specialists, but ably and effectively throwing upon the problems of other workers the 
special knowledge that their own re.earch has enabled them to give. . . .. The appearance of 
the volume is unusually attractive and reflects credit upon the Columbia University Press, 
whose work of publication is thus so appropriately and so auspiciously begun,” — The Ldu- 
cational Review. 
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